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PREFACE. 


‘In the Japan of to-day the world has before it a 
unique example of afl Eastern people displaying the power 
to assimilate and to adapt the civflization of the West 
whi|st still preserving its own national dignity unimpaired. 

It is, moreover, more than prdbable that there awaits this 

* • # 

remarkable r^e a future rich in developments^ ^uch as it 
is at present impossible to ^orecxist, so capab]p are they, 
oT almost any degree of self-sadtifice foj: the advancement 
of the national prestige.* 

* Upon these considerations, hpwever, fascinating as they 
ar^ it is beside my purpose to dwell in this book. I 
have, on the contrary, confined myself to an attempt to 
givp & record of four years’ holiday wanderings in the high 
mountain regions of Central Japan, and the ^ain grounds 
on whfch I have ventured to describe mv travels in detail 
ar»^that they have taken me off the maCen tracks into 
distriotB practically unknown to the outside world. There 
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I have found a grandeur and ,a wildness in the scenery 
such as is seldom assooiated with the typical Japanese 
landscape, whilst the primitive customs and supeistifeioiM 
of the hospitable peasants with whom I had the privilege 
df much pleasant intercourse, arc in their way scarcely 
less reml&rkablc. The substiiuce of several of the^e 
chapters has already appeared, in another form, in the 

boluiSns of the “Japan Mail,” to the Editor of whiijh 

« 

I am glad to acknowledge my obligations.' 

It is now my privilege also to offer my grateful 

thanks to the various friends who have helped me iiTthe 

preparation • of. my book : , to Ml. William* Gowland, 

F.O.S., &c., late of the Imperial Japanese Mint, * the 

*first European exploreSi^f the Hida-Shinshu ‘range, i(pr 

valuable notes on’it» Botany and* Geology ; to Mr. B. H. 

Oliamberlain, Emeritus Professor of Japanese in the 
* • •• • 
Imperial University of Tokyof for varied information; 

cspecidly .on some supeistitions and local customs ; to 

my travelling companions, Messrs. H. W. Belcher Snd 

H. J. Hamilton, for most of the photographs — th^ first 

taken of tlieir kind — ^from which the illustrations * are 

reproduced ; imd also to H.E. Sir Ernest Satow, K.Q.M.G., 

H.B.M.’s Minister at Tokyd ; and to Mr. Noel E. Buxton, 

for kiifd assistance in .different ways. Useful hints have 

• % 

,bcen furnished on ifarious points by the writings of 
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Dr. J. J. Bein on Japan. FinaU.y, my best thanks ..are 
due to Mr. John Murray for, the kindness and courte^ 
whi«h have made it a genuine pleasure to produce this 
work under his auspices. 


Kooishobn, 

SWITSERIAND, 

Augwt, 1896. 


WALTER WESTON. 


Note. — l^e design On the binding of liiie beok is Qopied 
fron} the^deviQe of the Tomoe-kd, o^e of the principal societiqp 
of Japanese Pilgrim-Mountaineers (#ei p. 269). These societies* 
nse the nearest equivalent in t^e fat-£ast to our European Alpine 
Clubs. The Tomoc-ko numbers some tlflmsands of membe/s,* and 
recognises as its Patron £pirit the canonized climber known as 
Toku-Sltutoku Reijin.** 
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In • hi^ , delightful little encyclopaedia of “ Things 
Japanese,” my friend Professor Chamberlain has shown 
that “ Of making many bq^ks* thg:e is no end ” is a dicttim 
pre-emihently true of works of travel in Japan. And a 
cuijous fact is that the space of time dealt with by each 
succeeding visito# to the “Land of the Rising Sun” 
has been growing gradually less, from “Nine Years in 
Nipon ” to “ Three Weeks in Japan : ” so that we may 
not, lefter all, despair of reaching the Ultima Thule in 
this respect before the publication of tijat great work 
with which I' have heard the public threu^ned — “ Five 
MinutlK) in Japan,” in two vols. 

So frequently do these books appeaf that writers almost 
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stumble on each other’s heels in the literary race ; certainly 
^ they usually succeed, metaphoricm.lly spcakiifg, in treading 
on ea(jh other’s toes. A Japanese writer has, not ^^thout 
justice, somewhat bitterly complained of the numbers of 
'foreign tourists Avho come to his country, and after rushing 
through' it “ at the rate of forty miles an hour ” (though 
the average sj)eed of the express trains is only about half 
tha£ pace), then hurry home to record their im{)ressions 
and pose as authorities on what they have only glanced at, 
by th6 way. 

The present writer wishes to steer clear of these 
reproaches. The notes of^travel and observ.ition dotaile’d 
in the follow.iug pages are only oftcred after some six 
. sejisons of exploration and research in what are .almo st the 
least known, though hi many respects the most interesting 
regions in Japan, ‘i’or tihere, where the mainland attains 
its greatest width, the mountain ranges reach their 
grandest proportions, and thei inhabitants are often the 
most' delightful to deal with. He has found that, hr spite 
of the epigrsvmmatic- dicta of certain tourists, there are in 
Japan birds that do sing, flowei-s that give forth the most, 
delicious scent, and babies that can cry to a degree that 

I 

should satisfy the most exacting. 

. In the precincts of an Jincicut temple * near my former 


• * Nofukiiji, in llyOgo. 




THE DAIBVTfjU AT THE TEMPLE OF NOFUKUJI, HYOGO' 

' P . ». 
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ANCIENT ^ND MODERN. 

Japanese homo there sits the most remarkahle, thou^jh the 
3'oimgest, rfemher of that mimerous family of Dtilhiitpi 
(“GU'cat Buddha”) so familiar to the traveller in this 
country. The features, it is true, wear the conventional 
expression typical of that absolute calm and passionle*ss 
condition, that Nirvana to which the devout* Buddhist 
aspires. But on the forehead, in place of the little boss of 
metal ‘that stands for the sacml “jewel bf the law,” the 
artist has fixed an electric light! In some respects it is 
cei*tainly a speaking likeness, a* parj.blc in bronze* of the 
Japan of to-day, with all the noveltifis of modern civilisa- 
tion »engi-affcd on the old-wotld ways and thoughts that 
have for so many ebnturie^ characterized, tlljs most re- 

maikabktrace. •, 

■% * * . * . 

The traveller is nowhere sq Struck with this extra- 

• 

ordinaiy contrast, or ooinbinatioo, of ‘ancient and modern, 
as when he leaves beftiud the great capital and busy 

t • ^ 

tw?aty-ports, with th’eir reproductions of our own British 

.navy, or of the military system of our Teutonic neigh- 

bouls, iind penetrates into the interior of Central Ja^jan, 

For it is there, amongst the great mountains, in elose 

intercourse with the simple, kindly country-folk who 

dwell Ijoneatli their shadows, that w« ,see)n to feel 

ourselves transported into almost anotlrtn-j. world. Our 
• • 
inteltectual surroundings, at any rate, are rather those 

of the ninth century than of the nineteenth. , 
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The present writer was first induced to turn his atten- 
tion to the great lunge ^o well called th^ “Japanese 
Alps,” by an enthushistic account of their appearance given 
by Professor Chamberlain some yeai-s ago. The result of 
repeated visits has been continued revelations of a giundehr 
and scenic b(;auty unequalled elsewhere in this country, 
of whose area no less than seven-eighths is corapo.sed of 
mountains. O^dng, however, to the fact that travel is 
here often of the roughest description, these wild fiist- 
nesses \iavo hitherto, beefi “a charmed circle Avithin a 
ehanned circle,” isolated by Nature almost as much as 
the whole, country was forpicrly isolated by 'man. -And* 
yet nowheijS within the whole boullds of the. *Empire can 
\ve find so great a vari(*iy of Nature’s beauties, fipv th*ugh 
the peaks bear no glacifti-.^ on their sides, nothing else is 
Avanting, from the fichness of i^b-tropical vegefcition to 

almost Alpine suoavs. AVhen th« dark cone of Fuji has 

• * . 

laid aside its Avhite mantle, nnftiy df these great granite 
^ • • 
giants of the “ Hida range ” still retain the glittering. 

slopes of snow upon their sides. *• 

A piping Imt day tOAvards the end of July, four yearn 
ago, saAV njy friend H. W. Belcher (then Consulting 
Engineer to the* Sanyo Raihvay Company) and myself en 
route from Yokbhama on the firat stage of our j'ourney to 
make the acquaintance of the gi-eat mountains AA'hich as yet 
we only knew by name. An eight hours’ shaking up by 
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train on tlie narrow track that winds aci’oss the sun- 
scorched plain of J\Iusashi at k’^gth deposited us, dusty 
and •perspiring, at Yokokawa, then the terminus of the 
Tokyo-Takasaki line at the soutliern foot of the Usui-toge. 
Close at hand rose the broken ridges of i\Iyogi-San, that; 
strange skeleton of a volcano, whose fantastic towers offer 
such great attractions for the rock-climbing athlete. Oui* 
own time was limited, however, and we ts'erc obliged to 
forego tlie pleasure. , In the hope of roatihing our destina- 
tion - Karuisawa — before nightfllll, ve decided to take the 
horsc-tt'amway which in those days crllwled up tljc sinuous 
wincHugs of* the Usui Pass, reaching its highest point at 

t 

nearly 4,000 feet, and'tlicn nvihing a sudden lounge down 
into* tlie •hilP-encircled plain. Th,e journey, though only 
a .jlozen miles in length, on thiii Occasion occupied nearly 


three hours. 'I'hc cats wera small, light, and *vcry 

a 

uncomfortable, and as tlfb rails were not very firmly laid on 


the somewhat narrow patH, the ride proved fairly exciting. 
*So frequently used the cars to slip off the rails that the 


coOlie-couductor ivas provided with a small crow-bar to 


hoist the wheels into position. The driver of the scraggy 

ill-fed pair of horses took it all as a matter qf course, and 

0 

seized at every slip an opportunity for a tsmokc. It is in 


some respects a pity that the tram has *now been super- 
seddfl by the train, as the former was far more exciting, and 
could be especially recommended to persons of a sluggish 
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liver, luasniueli as the ride iu the ear afforded almost as 
much up and down cxei’(;ise as if one were* astride one’s 
steed. A (‘ontinued drizzle shut out the view o# tlie 
romantic scenery of the pass, and nijjht fell as wo descemded 
to Karuisjiwa and made our wsiy along the muddy village 
streets to the Banshokwaii inn, where we found c,omfoBl- 
aide quarters, and food cooked in “ foreign ” style. 

On tlie lolR)\viijg moiiiiiig, l)y way of g<^tting into 
training, and in hopes of gaining ^a, distaht view of our 
.MpiiU! rang<!, we sttglied* for the ^ascent of Asama-yama 

(H,‘282 feet), tlu; motuitain which shares with Aso»san (in 

• 

Kyushu) the reputation of being tin; finest (jxample 1)f an 
active vidcjjtno in Japan. As* seen flom the level plain of 
•Karuisawa (3,000 feet),Jts dull red-streaked ToiTA*prcSents 
the appearance of a sirtglc cone. As a matt(h’ of fjn^ it 
is IV, ally only the tull oiitiKtst (rf a long range. During 
the last few years several eruptioift< have seenned imminent, 
but since 1783 iio actual daiuagt ha,s been done. In thwt 
year, howi:ver, a dreadful cabistrophe took place. A* 
mighty stream of lava devastated a famous forest, *ftnd 
destroyed various villages on the noi'lh slope qf the 
mountain. A dense cloud of ashes transformed day*into 
night, and the* cornfields, which stretched ftu’ miles 
towards the Usui-togc, Aven* turned into a desert, whilst 
nearly fifty of the adjoining villages, together Vith 
hpndivds of their inhabitants, weie destroyed. In addition 
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to tlifi numerous deer, dogs, monkeys, and other animals 
that were killed by the red-hot stones and ashes, man]j 
died »f hunger through the vegetation being buried several 
*fect deep under the matter thrown out from the volcano. 

Our innkeeper having provided us with a guide (saidt 
by those who got a premium for recommending him, to be 
good), we started at 9 a.m. for our peak, the rain having 
hindcrccl us from getting off eaidier. A walk of two tiours* 
> over gently rising meadow land brought us into a narrow 
valley leading Mp to a sort of coi between the maih j)eak 

and Ko Asama (“the baby Asama”), an excrescence on 

• 

its N.E, slfoulder. Near th^s our “guide,” who had 
previously twice lost Itis way, in the foi-est .of larches and 
piiiest, aguWi went hopclc.ssly wrou^, and was consequently* 
di.smisscd to the rear of the caitivpi^’as in that ignominious 
jw.sition wc found he w«s capable of less harm. At an 
altitude of about G, 000 •feet we emerged from the now 
thinning forest on t<.) the* cinders and loose ashes of the 
bare cone, whose inclination now steepens to about 35". 
Ovef this a faint track, marked out by little cairns, leads 
us to .the edge of the outermost and oldest crater lip. 
Tliol.)Usy hum proceeding from a swarm of hornets that 
had made their nest in a hole amongst Jbp cinders here 
induced us to quicken our pace. As we* oyertopped the 

ridff^ a keen wind from the N.E. drove us to take shelter 

^ • 

in a deep ditch rent in the lava on the other side. 
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From here an easy walk of fifteen minutes landed us 
at one o’clock oii the edge of the mighty cratdt, from whose 
honeycombed sides vast volumes of sulphurous steai)ii roll 
uf> with a roar that rises and falls with awful weirdness.* 
In the flistance it resembles a great waterfall, or the 
thundcriflg of the breakers on tlie Pacific shore, heard 
in the stillness of night. The circumfei-oiice of the crater 
•is about 1,300 yards, l»ut its yet unfathomed depth is 
probably greater still. Those who have made the ascent 
of the Volcano, as I havc*sincc done, by night, and looked 
down into the caveinous abyss at the fires beliwv, will 
never forget the miearthly r^enc. 

The dei»e eurtain of clouds tlftit rolled ‘around the 
summit of our peak shut off all but an occasion*!, glimpse 
of distant scenes. Far»o^‘ to the south the dark cone of 
Fuji San appeared for a,sccond«as if suspended between 
heaven and -earth, and again through a sudden rift in 
the mist westwards, the dark wall of the Japanese Alps 
loometl up imposingly. 

On turning to descend, we saw the clouds had 'now 
gathered so dense as to entirely shut out all traces ^of our 
downwai'd way. Having paid no particular attentidn to 
hmdmarks in ^opr excitement at the 'strange scene as we 
•were nearing, the crater edge, we found ourselves simply 
standing on the circumference of a circle of puzzling same- 
lyjss, and all appeals* to our “guide” only drew forth the 
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j4N incompetent guide. 

admission that he was lost, as he only knew the w'ay in 
fine weathef 1 “ ITliat,” however, “ mvjht be the rigljt 

dircQtion,’’ he ventured, pointing to a great precipice of 
’ lava that formed one side of a great chasm, now visible for 
a ftioment through the mist. A few minutes more spent fn 
wandering about in the vain search for signs of a track 
showed that our coolie was really worse than useless, and 
at len^h an appeal was made to the compass, wiJh th<? 
result that we were soon, though off all traces of a path, at 
any rate getting down somehow.* Following the edge of a 
deep-cut chasm on the east slope of the cone, a rough 
’descent over* the bare lava and cinders led us at last out of 
the chilly (douds iutoHiIiC warm brightness of the summer 
sun,*and ^ooh wc saw stretching ‘bolow us the fresh green 
expanse of* the meadows that do^ the volcano’s lower 
slopes. All incouvcnicuces th§n wtfre forgotten in' the 
delightful tramp through the long grass, gay with flowers 
o^ every hue. At a height of some 1,100 feet above 
♦Oiwjike, the village to which we were now descending, on 
the •side of Asama-yama, wo passed a curious waterfall 
hidden among the trees, the reddish tint of the v/ater and 
of the underlying rock giving it among the natives the 
name of “ the blood cascade.” 

At Oiwake, half a dozen miles west of ^Caruisawsi, we 
stru^ the famous Kakasendo, the “ middle of the moun- 
tains road.” Oiwake was once a place of some importance, 
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blit it is now, like mauy other villages in this neighbour- 
lV)oil, nearly mined by the^i-ailway between KSiruisawa and 
Naoctsu, whiel) lias diverted traffic almost entirely from the 
well-known highway. 

* After our first day’s training tramp, with the prospect* of 
a long journey on the morrow, we were naturally anxioys 
to get a good night’s rest at our inn, and so went early to 
'futon. But uo*sooiier had Ave. lain down upon the *piles of 
soft cotton-stuffed quilts that in Japanese inns do duty for 
beds, tlian a hideous jiipriftir began in the atljoining room. 
We knew (^uite well* what it meant, and our hearts sank 
within us. A native dinno?; party was on, am^ with enly a 
thin paper ^^lartition between, ouraelfes and the half-dozen 
revellers and their att«ulant musicians, the rfihoruB of 
hand-clapping to the rhyjhm of the songs, mingled with 
the ’tuneless strumiliing jiif the* .si'anwn (the Japanese 

banjo), our sufferings were complete. For the native inn 

• • 

ensures but little of privacy or tjuiet to travellers sliariiig 
adjacent rooms. If your next-door nciglibour happens to 
be curious about you and your belongings, he has only to 
rub a little hole in the thin paper panes of the slioji that 
separate you from him, and apply his eye to the hole, to bo 
able to sec as ^njuch as if he were sliaring the apartment 
with you. Pr* if he merely cares to listen to your* 
•conversation, he can hear with perfect ease, so long «s he 
oply keeps quiet himself. Hapjjily, however, when he is 
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not alone, the chances of his acting as eavesdropper arc 
usually very remote, for unless a man’s companion b« 
cither* deaf or dumb, the convei'sation never flags. 

One can never think of the extraordinary loquacity of 

. . . * 

tliis vivacious people without recalling the rjngallant but 

cutting sarcasm pf a certain French writer : “ la Janguc des 
femmes est leur ^p(*c, ct elles nc la lai'Hient pan rmiiller." 
Happily for our Japanese friends, however, they are able to 
sleep, apparently utrdei; all circumstances. IMoreover tlieir 
childlike lack ol' self-corisciousrress spai’es them nrrrch of tin* 
annoyailcc fi'om whi(;h we English so often suffer, ami 
corrseqnently’ the broadest hints from the otlier side of a 
paper partition too often pass nnheeded. 

Irr’thc Vase of niy companion’ nnd myself, unlnqipily, 
renrgnstranebs with our fellow . ^ests proved fraritless. 
'riie landlord, on beitrg ajfpealed 40 , comforted us with the 
assurairce that if wq could only hold out rrritil twelve 
o’clock, we should have ^(sace, as at that hour a police* 
fegulation would compel the carousals to come to an end. 
And" so at last the howling and handclapping began to 
grow less distracting, and shortly after miduig|;it quiet was 
restored. But only to be once more broken., I’liis time 
the disturbance proceeded from without, Aixl was due to 
the unexpected arrival of two American tobrists travelling 
en gfatul seigneur with an interpi*eter. They had made 
the ascent of Asama-yama, we were afterwards told, froiw 
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the opposite side to ourselves, but had met with a similar 
♦Old even wome fate, hawing, with the jissistancc of their 
local guide, completely lost their way, and wandered •down 
the mount!iin to Komoro on the Nakasendo. Here, late 
in tlie cven^g they took the train for Kaniisawa, 13^ 
miles distant, but that too broke down, ^ and it was uot 
until towjirds 1 A.M. that they reaelu'd their destination. 



CHAPTER IL 


*“*Aro tliero any railways iu Japan!-'” — Oood-bj'o to civilisation — The 
Ildfuknji PasH— A glorious panorama — Aratsiiinoto— TI hj landlord— 
“Foreign food” — Yarigatako, “the Mattorhorn of Japan” — llashiba 
and tho ])oar hunters — “ ^latchless for the complexion ” — Silk fila- 
tures — A lovely’ valley,— Xight quarters — Ijiiwelconie companions— 
The Tokugo IJass — A grand route— ^llad weather — ])eserted » by tho 
guides — iicnightod. 

■ The^ growing popularity of Karuisawa sis a summer 
resort for foivign rcsido^its, with its cool cliraate^and vaiied 
wsilksi in tlic chills that encircle ,thc pleasant plain, has 
induced enterprising native ’ shop^keeiicrs to ->esta1)lish 
stores for the sale of foreign'provisionis. At one of these 
we were able to stock ojir small canteen by way of siip- 
plcmeutihg the flimsy' diet,we knew we should get at the 
native country Hiiis. A railway journey of five-aud- 
twepty miles on tho Naoetsu line took us to the old 
castle town of Ueda, where, as we saw our train slowly 

I 

steaming out of the station on its way to 'the western 
coast, we knew we had said good-bye to such traces of 
civilisation for the rest of our wanderings. 

I 

It js odd, now that one is again at home, to hear the 
question, And are there any railways in Japan? ” For 
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only the otlier clay, after replying to it for the tenth 
time, an interesting handbook to railway and steamboat 
travelling in Japan, kinclly presented to me by H/iyashi 
Gonsuke, Esq., II.I.J.JI.’s Consul-Gcnend in London, stated 
'tliat at the end of 1<S95, no less thair 2,248 miles of l*ail- 
Avay wefti open, shared by tw'enty-ninc companies. And 1 
may add, moreover, that besides being able to cross the* 

‘ maiil island at its widest part by rail, one can get ‘a much 
longer railway journey in one continuous direction in, 

• i 

Japan? than is possible between John o’ Greats and Land’s 
End. Under the patient tuition of able English cpgineers, 
a knowledge of the science of railway constnictipn has 
been rapidly acquired, and most creditable 'results have 
.been achieved, for Japan is a country whore piany, diffi- 

e 

culties Irtive to be oVjercohie, OAving partly .to the hilly 
nature of the ground, and also, to the liability to inun- 
dation in many of the plains .through Avhich the main 
lines pas.s. Generally speaking, the travelling accompio- 
datioh is inferior to that on English railways, but much 
less so than the diflercnce in fares would imply. '.The 
chaiges per mile arc only about one, two, and three ^ 
farthings for thml, second, and first classes respectively. 
Shortly after^ 1 r.M. found us trliudling in jiiivikisha 
•across the mo*mtain-guarded vale in which Uyeda lies, 
along the path which passes w^estwards over the Hofikuji- 
toffc towards Matsuihoto. The broad stream of the Chiku- 
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niagawa is crossed by an ugly iron bridge with staring 
white paintcvl girders where once a jneturesque bridge of 
boats joined the banks. After the cool air of Karuisawa’s 
•elevated plateau, the fierce heat in the gradually narrow- 
ing valley was almost stifling. But a capitally inadi! road, 
in the freslineas of its youth, enabled our stunly pairs of 
' runners to spin along with ease as far fts Uraiio, where the 
seven miles they had travei'sed justified a halt for the’ 
everlasting ippv.hn (“ one whiff*”) in which the soul of the 
coolie so delights. r 

As \v*e looked backwards from the shady verandah of 
the neat wayside chaya (“tea-house”) down the sunlit 
vale, the far-off* walls of the old castle keep of Uyeda 
gleamed Avliito against the dark trees of the hills beyond 
the river, the astonishing clearness of the air almost 
annihilating the distanep between us and them. From 
Urano the face of the road, here wrinkled with age and 
worn by the .small torr«»at8 that are formed by every 
downpour of ram, grew uncomfoi’tably rough, and the 
jini;ikisha jolted with such difficulty over the big stones 
washed bare of soil, that we determined to lighten the 
work of our coolies and to lessen our own sulFerings by 
walking to the top of the psiss. For fourteen miles the 
steep pathway climbed over almost treeless hills, winding 
in aftd out of bald grassy slopes formed of volcanic ’scoriae 
and exposed to the full blaze of the afternoon sun. ^t 
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a o’clock the summit, 4,500 feet, was reached, and then 
from a little knoll on the left of a gap in the ridge, we 
suddenly found ourselves for the fii-st time in full, view 
of the great inouutaiu range on which our hearts were 
Set. 

Coming uuexpcct(.*dly as the prospect did, we were 

* . . ^ #■ * 
almost startled hy its magnificence, 'rlie whole of tile 

'central and southern part of the chain rose up l)fefore us 

westwards like a great ImiTier between the broad plain of 

• • 

Matsuftioto that lay at out# feet, and the lonely province of 
Kida beyond.' Snew-seamed ridges and noble peiiks of 
10,000 feet and more in height stand up in darlv sharp 
outline against the opalescent sky of the ‘dying day. 
•Yarigatake, the “ SpeaivPcak,” the Mattcrljorn^of Japan; 
Jonendakh, with its gmcaiful triangular form,., that recalls 
in Ininiature the "Wcisslipm, ‘qucysii of the Pennine .^Ips ; 
and further southward the massive double-topped Norikura, 
the “ Saddle mountain,” each*, arrests the eye* witl^ a 
characteristic profile. 

Afternoon soou fiided away into night as we feasted. our 
gaze on the splendid panorama, for there is little twilight 
in these low latitudes, even at high altitudes, and daj' dies 
suddenly and^jjoung. A rough descent down the steep 
stony track |^y*thc side of a mountain torrent that rose 
near fhe summit of the pass on its western side, brought 
HP under cover of da’rkness through the quaint hamlet of 
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Hofukuji,. which owes its name to an old Buddhist temple 
now falling iMo decay. Another ascent beyond this, and 
then the path pierced its way tlu’ougli a damp dark tunnel 
*Ln an intervening spur of the hills bcfoi’o gradually 
dr(/pping down into the Matsumoto plain. Jumping into 
our jinrild.iha when more level ground was reached we 
sped merrily on, our coolies gaining in pace and good 
spirits {Is we drew near our dostiu.ation. 

'J’he outskirts.of the town of Alatsumoto were reiiclied at 

• • 

10 P.Jir., the distance of thirty nhles Jiaving taken 3 liours 
to travijrse. Tlie townsfolk still passhig to and fro in the 
busy uniin street turned startlijd iiside as we rattled up to 
the door of the Shimiudy{i inn., where w(j were rt'peived with 
the ^)olite.gt of welcomes from ^asai Motoji, the young 
landlord wlwsc accj[U{iint{ince has^ since that first meeting, 
been one of the most interesting fcatJurcs of my repeated 
visits to this neighbourhood. He is a curious cliaiactcr 
altogether. His large hoflked Jc\nsh nose, so unusiuil for 
a Jap{inesc, would Inive furnished a grand argument for 
th{it‘ eccentric individual who laboured so hard to prove 
that in the Japanese he liad discovered the “lost Ten 
Tribes.” His business practices would have^ given even 
still mo^c counteniuicc to the theory, althoiigh in fairness 
I ean only add tbit he always took greafr interest in our 
plansi And though his charges sometimes a little st’artled 
us, his knowledge of the neighbourhood makes him lyi 
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invaluable ally when mountain expeditions are con* 
tomplated. For such expeditions no better Parting point 
than Matsumoto c.an be chosen. A busy town of 20,000 
inhabitants, it lies in the middle of a fertile plain on one* 
of the main roads that connect the Nakasendo with the 
western coast of Japan, and various bv-paths lead i;o 
the passes that cross the main mountain mass near it's 
southern end. The repeated attempts m}' com'pfvnions 
and I have made to obtain breaf], aidvjd by personal 
instruction in the sjrt bf baking in “‘foreign style,” 
liavc at hist induced the local iKimja {l)iiker) to »tiy his 
hand, and with fair succqss. Beef, of a niuscular sort, 
beer, milk,*' and ice are to . lie had ; whilst 'at a native 

provision-store one can,^ot only get a siibfttan-e thut is 

• • • 

alleged to be butter, buf I have also seen certain tins 
labelled with the ihvithig legend, “ This apricots is very 
sweetest ! ” 

Near the northern entrance td the town the pagoda-like 

tower of the ancient fortress rises from the w'ide expanse 

of rice-fields and mulberry orchards, like a castle 6 b a 

mammoth c^ess-boai’d. The white plaster of its walls is 

rapidly peeling off, but even in its decay the old ke‘ep is 

stately, and it^ topmost storey affords *a grand neav view of 

the tall peaks that rise abruptly beyond the western out- 
^ • 
skirts of the plain. 

.Monday, August 3rd, at 9 a.m., saw us at last fairly 
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launched on our expedition, viz., the third ascent of 
Yarigatake, tfie tip of whose “ spear ” is now seen peeping; 
over the shoulder of Junendake like the steeple of some 
distant church. In his polite anxiety on our behalf, ou]^ 
landlord insisted on accompanying us on the firsj stage of 
our journey, whjch took us a dozen miles south-west of 
Matsumoto to Hashiba, a hamlet tliat guards the appfoach 
to one of the most picturesque valleys in the Japanese 
Alps, 

Having sent ‘on our baggage in advrance by pack horse, 

we followed in jinrikisha, as the road is fairly passable 

for suoh vehicles for the first half-dozen miles. Near the 

hamlet of Murasaki, however,* the track grows ‘extremely 

rough, so we dismissed our coolies *aijd proceeded^ on foot. 

Leaving behind us the mulberry archards, for this plain is 

one of the great centres 6f silkworm culture, we plunged 

into the grateful sha^e of a dark forest of sweet-scented 

pines, which stretches for a distance of several miles, until 

at length the pathway leaves it and passes along a hillside 

abo’vTe the right bank of the Adzusagawa. The valley into 

.w’hich we have now entered gradually narrows; but on the 

opposite side the tall steep hills are cultivated almost 
% 

to their summits with millet, daikon (the Japanese radish), 
&C. Soon the dark cottages of Hashiba appci^ ahead, and 
then T^e rpund a little rocky promontory that pushes itself 
out into the stream, and mount up the stony path that 
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constitutes the only street of whicli the village boasts. 
Our Matsuinoto laiullord Jost no time in conimeiicling us 
and our plans to the interest of the host of the modest inn, 
the “ Shimklzuya,” and he, in his turn, at once set alxjut 
the task^ of securing tin; scn-vices of local beai’-hunters 
as guides upon our expedition. AMiilst tjiese were being 

searc\\ed for, we were al»le to take stock of our sur- 

* • 

roundings. Hashiba, a hamlet of some sixty or seventy 

houseSj is perched on the right bank)- of the swift Adzusa- 

gawa, at the entrance/to whose pi(;Uires(pie valley it sbuids, 

on the road that ffoes westwards over the main ntountain 
* , • 
chain, by the Nomugi I’as.'^; to Takayama, the eapitjfl town 
* < * . 
of the secluded province of Hida. A fine ingeniously 

constructed wooden ^nidge* called Zosui-baslrf, coifuects 

Hashiba with Shimajinng a twin village on the opposite 

side of the. stream. The.4b two plactjs are chiefly inhabited 

by thrifty peasants, whose main *occjipations arc ^silkworm 

culture and charcoal burning, or by hardy hunters, whofeh 

the neighbouring streams and chase the big game (beaik, 

boars, deer, and chamois) that abound in the morc'ftiac- 

cessiblc mountain regions. 

After a Kttle search, our new acquaintance, the landlord 
of the “ Shintidzuya,” succeeded in producing a •couple of 
sturdy ryoshi ^hunters), who, in their turn, on hearing our 
plans, enlisted the services of a third, and so our,pai1y was 
'completed. The eldest of the trio was a lithe, active fellow. 
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who had already twice climbed Yarigatakc. but for a 
Japanese he* was unusually ndicent. The other two were 
short, thick-set young fellows, who looked capable of 
canyiug-Avork to any extent. Many were the good wishes 
thht sped us on our way as we moved off from tile 
vjllage inn — “ Please honourably condescend to come back 
quic,kly ; ” “ Deign to proceed at your august leisure ; ” 
and so ’on, for even the country folk can make the politest 
of siiccc.hes, and intercourse with them soon tciudies us 
that genuine reiincment is the 'exclusive possession of no 
one class. The conventional phrases may often, it is true, 
mean* a goo'd deal less than , at first sound their literal ' 
meaning implies, but *all the, same this univc^jfil courtesy 
helps to make the wheels of socia? intercourse run the more 
smoothly. It reminds oue sometihics of the politeness of a 
certain politician of bygone days, of whom it w.'is asserted 
that even the very tones* in which he asked you for a pinch 
of snuff were more potent than the clearest logic. As we 
■passed over the bridge, the hunters drew our attention to 
the 'water of the stream, which they said had the remark- 
able pro2)erty of rendering unusually white th,e complexions 
of those who wash in it. I am inclined to think, however, 
from the faces of the men, that it can only be the gentler 
sex by whom it is used. During a dcl.'ty on the part of 
our'hiei^to rearrange the baggage, which included a small 
tent, camera, and canteen, Belcher and I were invited ^to 
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Step into a wayside silk filature, such iis we constantly 
i»eet with in these regiops, to see the wiiMers at their 
work. The simple machinery for winding off the silk from 
the cocoons is driven by water-power, and gives employ- 
ment to a score of bright-faced girls, varying from twelve* to 
twenty years of age. Their neat appearance helped us to 
credit the story about the river water, and the startled 

, f 

glances of shy curiosity as we suddenly entered the long 
narrow room told prettily how unusu^j,! was-'the sight of the 
face of* a foreigner. To m'ost, if not to all, it would be the 
first such experience* and would furnish a topic of •conver- 
sation for days to come. « * #> 

But I fed I am lingering by the Way too long. Leaving 
behind us the filature /fnd the quaint cottages tof Shima- 
jima, we passed due wbst through a wide, well-cultivated 
vale, until this sudclenly^ narrowed, and, turning more to 

the north, contracted into a wild and pi(;turesque valley. 

» , • 

All signs of human habitations had vanished. On the bjft 
tall precipices rise from the river brink, Tbeaiing her(; and 
there in the crevices in their sides bushes of azalcalj} or 
creepers hanging in graceful festoons of vivid green over 
the face of the rocks. On the right tower lofty hilW to a 
height of ^3,0 QOi feet and more above^ the valley, ^dad from 
'base to summit with forests of pines, interspersed with 
birch and other trees. Sometimes the track is cut ^ the 
face of the cliff, or, agjiin, it has to be carried along narrow 
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platforms of small fir logs lifted by struts of timber high 
above the stream. Occasionally^ it passes over the d^-br^ 
of a landslip, for here and there the hillside, denuded by 
’wood-cuttera of its timber, slides down, and every truce of 
a ^ath is swept away. At a distance of some seven mil(% 
fiy^m Shimajima our coolies suddenly halted. Pointing to 
a little log cabin half hidden in the foliage on the left bank 
of the river, “ There,” they sjiid, “ is the ‘ Dashi-no* sawa* 
koya ' = •liut),^and the smoke you sec coming out 

of the window ’sliows the carefciker ijj inside.” Tin? hut in 

question turned out to be the property of tlie No.shomusho, 

• 

the Imperial 'Hoard of Agricul^pi'e, which (jontrols the con- 
struction of certain luountajn roads, and also regulates 
timber-fellins!' in districts where tlfe forests are Government 
property. Here we were to put »ip for the ni^ht, so we 
crossed the stream by a curious bjidge,* formed of long pine 
poles inclined sideways at an anghs of 30°, and, on entering 
th« hut, w'erc received “with a civil welcome by the 
^ardian, w'ho apologised for the “ meanness of the 
ac(!bmmodation,” as his phrase put it, but hoped that under 
the cijrcumsfcuices it would be excused. A wood fire wr.:; 
burning in an open space in the middle of the raised floor, 
and glad, we were 0 ^ its warmth, for thougli* the ^altitude of 
the spot is but 3,700 feet, the valley is s« aliut in by the 
high*mojintains on either hand that little sunshini can find 
an entrance. But though the fire w’as grateful and coip- 
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forting, the smoke was the reverse, for the volumes emitted 
^’om the freslily cut logs iilmost filled the smhll room, and, 
as no chimney gave it outlet, a good deal found its way 
into our eyes and nostrils, and the only way of getting* 
relief wfis to lie on the floor face downwards, an 'ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient posture for hungiy men with dinner 
waiting. However, the attractions of (miried fowl (tlie 
' inimi'tahle Halford’s), and Japanese rice, supplemented 
with cocoa, marmalade, and the bread, bouglit at Karuisawa, 
were foo strong to be resisted, aijd the feast proceeded. 
Dinner over, we titmed in, or, more strictly speaking, 
turned over, for the floor pf the hut formed bedstead as 
well as cliflir. 

The caretaker kindly* provided my frien*d and nlyself 
with a futon apiece *tq serve as mattress, whilst, the 
knapsacks and tent* rolled wp formed our pillows. With 
heads close to the cracks in the Avails of the lint, and feet 
to the fire, the company bade eat-h other “ Good-night I’i — 
“ 0 yasmni nasal ” (“ honourably deign to rest ”), and soon 
a chorus of snores burst forth. Unlike myself, my ‘com- 
panions slepj; soundly, regardless of the presence .of the 
small tormentors inseparable from every Japanese, dwelling- 
place. For this hut, unhappily for me, not only gives 
"shelter to at Jehst eight persons, but also finds accommo- 
dation for fleas innumerable. As I invariably fgund that 
Ijiese creatures, Avhen on the nightly war-i)ath, skipped my 
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friend to feed on me, be endeavoured to console me with 
the flattering remark that thoygh their manners might 
be bad their taste was decidedly good, and he felt it an 
lionour, not to say pleasure, to travel with a companion so 
universal an object of attention. Art old Japanese priest 
once tried to prove to me the longevity of the species by 
stating that representatives of it, which had been left in a 

• M ^ 

woodcutter’s lint near the Nakasendo when the owner 
deserted it, weJte fojipd 64 years afterwards still alive 
and active. 

Our •start on Tuesday morning was delayed by a steady 
dowuponr until 9 ‘30, iind theik again, after a distance of a 
mile or so hail been covered, fresh torrents drove us to take 
slielfcr in^i woodcutter’s slianty bjt the side of the torrent. 
At fj‘30 r.M. we h-ft the occupaatS of this queer structure 
of branches and bark stfll smoking their diminutive pipes, 
and mcjyed on up tjie favine. At length we found our- 
selves at the foot of the f ass, wliich now climbs the great 
Torcst-covered hillside that shuts in the head of the valley. 
Deb'se dwarf-bamboo and tall stinging nettles make the 
pull up the sinuous windings of the now, fading track 
unusually stiff, and each step brings down fresh showers 
of moisture from the heavily laden leavis.* By 5 o’clock 
we were on the top of the Tokugo-toge (<d^6»e=pass), 7,100 
feet aboye the sea, which crosses between the summits of 
Nabekamuriyama on the north, and Kasumigadake on the 
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south. The view from near the highest point of the pass is 
one of the grandest in Jsvpan, so entirely does it differ in 
character from the ordinary mountain landscapes with their 


rounded outlines and verdure-clad slopes. 

With the broad white pebbly bed of the Azusagawa 
sweeping round its southern foot, the tall ^orm of Hodaka- 


yama (known dso as Hodakadake) rises before us face to 

• * . . . * 

face. The highest granite peak in Japan, 10,150 feet 


above the sea, its towers and piiinanlcs, tliat spring from 
ridges seamed with inow, give it. its picturesque name, 
“the mountain of the standing ears of com.” ‘North- 
wards a great arete connects it with Yarigatake, •whose 
monolithic .‘peak is yet hidden by intervening wooded 


, heights, but as we deswnd a little to the left aP fine View 
greets us of the pyramfd of Jonendake standing due ^jorth 
of our pass and separated froifl it by Chogadake and 


Nabekamui'iyama (" the mountahf of ,the cauldroi^ upside- 


down ”). 

From the summit of the pass a rough scramble down thd 
loose broken rocks of a torrent bed took us in an hour and 


a half to a ,meadow bordering on the left bank of the 
Adzusagawa, Avhere amidst the trees we found another of 
the huts belonging to the Noshomushd. The only human 
being in thc*l(Jiiely valley, was an old hunter whom we 
found by the river-side fishing for the trout in whjeh these 
mountain streams abound. -From him we purchased a 
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dozen fish, varying in weight from half a pound upwards, 
and when dinner was done, we spread our tent upon the 
floor, laid down our native straw rain-coats as mattresses, 
and so passed the night as before. 

A glorious sky greeted us as we left the hut at 6*15 A.M.* 
and made our way through the long grass of the meadow 
to the river’s brink. A little careful search revealed a 
practicable ford, though the feat of stepping from boulder 
• to boulder with the wiist-deep current sweeping sideways 
with considerable force .was none* of the easiest. And yet 
without*the least misgiving our sturdy companions invited 
us to mount up ” and go across the swirling waters 
pick-a-back. For fouf or five miles beyond the ford we 
traveled tiie ‘right bank, passing*^|ometimes through the 
dense undergrowth in the forest iJhat clothed the lower 
slopes of Hodakayama, •or again amongst the smooth 

boulders in the be<l of th^ river. 

• • 

At length the valley divfided, and a counsel of war was 
called to settle our route. “The ravine on the right,” 
said^^he oldest of the hunters, “is long, but the way is 
, known, as the former parties who climbed Yaygatake both 
took ’that route. If, however, you want ‘ sport,’ you will 
find the left, though probably shorter, more* interesting, and 
the way we shall have to find for ourselves.’* “ The left 
let it*be/^ we said, and without further delay we turned 
our faces to the north-west and applied ourselves gaily to 
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our tiisk. That the new route, up the Yoko-o-dani (“ tani ” 
or valley), was interesting we soon discovered. 

A struggle for half a mile or so through the thiek brush- 
wood, and over the iiiterhunng roots of trees near the bank 
of the wild torrent, landed us at a cave in the side of the 
ravine. Here we deposited the bulk of our baggage, as our 

hunters assured us we should easily get back before night- 

' ■ • • * • 
fall. After a good meal we set out in light marehiug 

order, taking with us food for “ tjflfn,” a Cardigan jacket?' 

eaeh, and Belcher’s tfaineViu Up tjhe rough toivent bed we 

s<;rambled, leaping 'from boulder to boulder, owr water 

that seethed and boiled as it dashed madly down its rocky 

channel. 'Occasionally we were corhpellcd to wade through 

the icy-cold eummt fv6m side to side, or to 'take to the 

rough banks and fight ‘our way with axe and knife tl,irough 

the tangled mass of crospem sufid buslies that barred the 

way 

At a height of 6,930 feet the first snow was rea(Sied, 

and then, as tlie vegetation grew more sparse, the w&y 

grew easier, for it was possible to stick to dry land. 

Above us, o,n the left, rose the precipitous eastern .ridge of. 

£ 

Hodakay.ama, whose sides here hold slopes of glistening 
snow scofcd Ky the volleys of stones that shoot down from 
the crags above. A grand bit of climbing was afforded 
as we reached the foot of a cliff over which a fiiye cascade 
•tumbled with thunderous roar into its rocky basin. On 
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DEFECTION Of OUR GUIDES. 

surmounting this we found ourselves on the edge of a wide 
snow-field, wilJli white slopes hanging on the sides of thg 
amphitheatre of wild and rugged peaks. Eain, however, 
now came down once more, and almost completely shut out 
whsit must in many respec-ts be the most striking view iif 
thp whole of Japan, and soon we were completely soaked. 
Up the slipijery snow we went, and then, bearing to the 
right, scrambled up broken rucks to a gap in the ridge 
• beyond which we i^ow knew our “ Spear Peak " lay 
hidden. With our upward progless ,our spirits rosb, and 
soon wft overtopped the <(/•«/<? and looked beyond to the 
left wlicre the sharp top of Yjvi'igatake loomed up dimly 
througli the rain. How terribly distant, though, he 
seerntd ! It was now 2 p.m., and^ evidently we had still 
plenty of work to do. Eacing down the slopes of snow on 
the north side of the cd, we pu^shed^our way through or 
over the flat-topped masses of yoijo-no-viatm (“ fivo-needle- 
pine ”) that fringed them^tind then came out into a wilder- 

I ^ ^ * 

ness of ix>cks scattered about in the wildest confusion as 
they had been torn ofi’ by disintegra tiwi and hurled doWn 
from the clifis above. In the middle of this dcsolalion we 
found a curious sort of natural cave formed by huge stones 
leaning against each* other, but admitting' of entrance at 

either end. Here, bur leader informed us, •we had rejoined 

» * 

the brig^al route up the mountain, and to celebrate that 
fact the trio sat down to smoke their pipes, and then 
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began to make a fire of pine branches to cook their rice, 
evidently having no intention of moving on for some time. 
It was now 4 o’clock ; the wind whistled through the 
cavern in such a way that, wet and cold as we were, we 
felt it unwise to linger. 

On requesting the men to proceed, we met with, a 
flat refusal. It was too late in the afternoon, they said ; 
“ we 'shall be benighted ; and besides, if we attempt the 
final peak, the wet condition of the sljpep recks will make it - 
impos.4lblc for us to scale tSiem.” They then suggested that 
we shoxild stay where we w'ere, and finish the ascenl; on the 
following morning. This yiotion, however, was negatived 
without a “division, and as , they declined to make any 
further proposal, Belcher and I left them smeking "their 
pipes and blowing th^ fire, and applied ourselves to the 
remainder of the tlimb^ alone. • Hungry as we were, 

however, this was no easy matter. • The little food we had 

• • 

we knew we must keep to lasti us until the morrow,^or 
it was quite plain we should not get within reach of the 
Yokoo-dani cave, where we had left our provisions, for dmny 
hours. HoAvever, w'e struggled on, clambering o^er the 
sharp hard rocks, whose smooth slippery surface undef our 
hobnailed boot§ recalled unpleasantly fhe tiresome jnoraines 
of glaciers in, the Alps. A more agreeable reminder, how- 
ever, was the Alpine bell, the Schizocodon soldandJMdes, 
tte Japanese kinsman of the Soldanella alpina, encircling 
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with its beautiful flowers the slo})es of snow across which, 
from time to 4<ime, our line of ascent was directed. The, 

i 

Japanese species is both larger and lovelier than its 
\^cstcm enngener, and as it is also found in the early 
spring at low altitudes it covers a more extensive zone.’ 
By. 5 o’clock we had nearly reached the southern base of 
thfe final peak. On the west, steep cliffs fall abruptly to 
tlie valley of the Gamada-gavva, but the distant prospect 
.was liidden in cloudsL All we could see was the stony 
wilderness we had just traversed, Avitljf its dreary slojics of 
snow, thp naiTow jagged aHte on which we stood, and, 
through, the swathing mists, the lower portion of the great 
rock pinnacle that gives Yarjgatako its expressive title. 
The smootl], shibs of por})hyry breccia of which the peak 
is chiefly built, sliowed that in their- wet and slippery state 
they would need the greatest care,^for a' slip might readily 
prove fatal here, and going would be consequently slow. 
At length* wc reached an ugly gap in the ar&ta, which had 
to be passed before the “spear” could be attacked, and 
just rfis we were stopping to discuss its crossing we were 
surprised to hear shrill shouts proceeding from below. 
Presently through the mists peered the excited face of our 
“leading .guide.” In’ almost agonizing tonps he begged 
us not to persist in our attempt. “ You have, no idea,” he 
protesled, “of the inaccessible nature of those upper 
rocks,” pointing vaguely into the clohds, “ and in their. 
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present condition -you arc running a risk that is absolutely 
junjustifiablc.” ^ 

Though not disposed to take tlio Jiimtor’s declaration 

without liberal discount, a few feet fvirther scrambling 
Induced us lo reconsider our position and to climb down 
to w'berc be stood gesticulating below, ami then to return 
to the cave where the two younger men *were expectantly 
waiting. Their rice they had cooked and eaten, but the 
ever-recurring (‘‘one whiff”) wsui still proceeding.. 

Our fuain object was Aow to get down as quickly as 

possible to the spot at which tlie men told us wji slnnild 
find a “grand shelter” foy the night, situated in ravine 
parallel W and westward yf the one up which we had 
ascended, and lying on^the route taken by tliejjarties who 
had made the previous ascents. 

Leaving the cuVe shortly Uifore 6 p.m., avo liunied 
down the rocks and snow slo£)os with all speed, for wo had 
far to go, and it Avas a case of racing against nightfall. 
In spite of the rain, the glissades were delightful, 
though the hunters, shod Avith straAV sandals, gear* quite 
unsuited for such a mode of progression, preferred to 
descend by the rocks. The tame ptarmigan, that have 
their home ija the low “ creeping' pine ” (as ^ the ^royo- 
no-matm i% wometimes called), peered curiously out of 
their hiding places as we passed by, and then saurried 
.back to wonder what the unwonted sight could mean. 
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For 3,000 feet or so our descent was quick, but when the 
torrent was reached progress slackened, and it was not 
until after 7 o’clock that, soaking wet, we reached our 
■^islicd-for goal. After the glowing Jiccounts given of the 
attractions of the spot by our coolies, a rapid survey of the’ 
actual surroundings came upon us as somewhat of a 

siiq^rise. We had not actually expected an hotel, nor 

» 

yet a tea-house ; indeed, our wildest hopes did not 

.jispirc even to futon, fiig food. As a matter of fact, the 

Aketsaha no iwagoya (“the Keft Cliff cave”) consisted 

simply of a huge wedge of rock some 25 feet long by 20 

wide, and about 15 in height, •lying on the left bank of 

the Adzusa-ga\va, a miJe or two below its source’. On the 

oj)posite side of the stream a wide b^re channel in the dark 

^ * > 

pine forest marked the track of a spring avalanche of snow, 
the white slope of which still lay gleaming through the 
tall trees below. One ^end of our wedge was tilted up at 
a sufficient angle to enable us to get a fair amount of 
shelter underneath, but the ground was wot, and the rain 
drippiVig from above made matters worse. However, 
^darknes^ quickiy came down, so we set 1^ work to 
make ’the best of our situation. With brushwood and 
pine-branches we soon succeeded in raising a^ cheerful 
blaze, but Belcher and I both agreed \frc» had never 
before* realized how long wet garments took to dry, 
as one by one each separate article had its ton before • 


D, 
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the fire. At length we were outwcvrdly comfortable 
enough to think of the claims of the inner man which 
by this time was sorely in need, for we had made no 
meal for over ten hours, and the day’s work had bcch 
unusuiilly trying. 

An inspection of the contents of the larder revealed a 
small tin of sausages, a morsel of bread, a bit of kola 

I 

chocolate (with the earthiest of flavours), and a little 
brandy which we had brought case of emergencies- 
Our coolies we were^ glaVl to find were well supplied with 
rice, and the clayey character of our chocolate they by no 
means despised. Dinner, over, our sujToundings .took on 
a more 6hcerful aspect, and the* mildest of joki's were 
received with uproarious merriment. Then Ave went to 
bed ; that is to say, each of us possessed himself of a flat 
piece of ])iue bark by \vay of mattress, and whilst Belcher 
once more made, a pillow of Iris camera case, 1 laid ray 
head peacefully on the softest-^ piece of rock handy. -The 
hunters themselves occupied three sides of the fire, whilst 
we had to be content with one side between us.' • No 
sooner hacj we “gone to bark,” than my friend and 
I fell fast asleep, but after three hours of blissful 
slumber oui\ cramped positions begjxn to tell, apd stiffened 
limbs asked to be stretched for relief. So oddly were we 
fixell though, that this involved the thrusting of oirti’s feet 
o either into the fire or into the face of the neighbouring 
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slei^per, so a coaipromise had to bo effected by the two of 
us changing plllces and huddling »up from time to time in* 
varying postures — and so the night passed away. 

As soon as daylight had penetrated into our secluded 
valley we wore ready to move, but the pouring rain delayed 
us several hour^. ^ The usual time spent in cooking break- 
fast and packing up was now not needed, for tliere 
was nothing to cook, and no baggage to pack. Our coolies, 
however, 3])ar(jd vft a little of theii’ rice, and sis the narrow 
strip of clouds above thea’avinc began to part, the blue sky 
appeared,* and with the ceasing rain we began the descent 
of the torrent. The work "was similar to that of the 
previous day, but rather less ‘arduous, though the recent 
rains Had s\\t)llcn the stream, and in'^^any places itjuid to 
be forded waist deep. By 1 0’4.'5 we h’ad rejoined our tracks 
of yesterday at the junctioh of thotwo vdlcys, and whilst 
two of the imui went ryj to fetch the baggage we had left 
at tlie Yokoodani cave, Belcher and I stretched ourselves 
on* the smooth warm stones on the edge of the river bed, 
basking ill the bright sunshine, and watching with adini- 
yation the skill of our remaining hunter, as with a hastily 
improvised rod* and line, he lauded silvery trout from the 

I 

clear stream close by. By the time we were Again on the 
march after lunch our porters had a distinctly fighter load. 
On out way down to the Azusagawa ford wo startled an 
eagle in the act of devouring its quany in the shajie of a 

ij 2 • 
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ten {anglice marten), which it dropped as wc approached ; 
hs the smoke from the <^uri of one of our liunters cleared 

away after an ineffective shot, we saw the magnificent 

• 

^creatm'e circling high above the cliffs on the opposite side 
of the valley. Crossing the river once more, we jjassed 
through the meadow near the Xoshomus^io hut, hut before 
•we 90 uld reach the top of the Tokugo Pass, 2,000 feet 
above, we were again overtaken by the rain, which came 
down in sheets, and soaked us through aid tlirough. Ouf 
men were now getting tired, for they had worked well 
all through the day, and it was oidy by dint of* a special 
spurt that we could hope* to escape being benighted. As 
we breasted the summit of the col and descended the steep 
slipper}' slopes of wef ‘bamboo grass, we found the hiodest 

mountain streamlet had grown, through the heavy rain, 

« • 

into a roming yellow torrent, Snd considerable steadiness 
was called for as in the deepening twilight we cj’ossed the 
narrow pine poles that here* and there did duty for a 
bridge. Shortly after dark we were under the welcohie 
shelter of the hut at Dashi-no-sawa, discussing ovet our 
trout tlie eimnts of the past three days. The caretaker was 
delighted to receive the gift of the maiten, which he 
promptly skinned, spitted on a stick, and roasted in the 
red-hot embera for his dinner. On the foUowing^day we 
were once more in Hashilm, Avhere we parted from our 
hunters, who were made happy by being paid off at the 
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Kite of a dollar (then worth Ss. 3c?.) a day apiece. We 
then retraced cflir steps to Matsumoto, finding the pathway# 
by the river near Hashiba badly damaged by the recent 
rains. At Murasaki . avc were lucky enough to get 
jinrik{sh<i, in which wo drove to the town. Just as we* 
weve entering one of the main streets I suddenly heard 
behind me a loud shout, followed by a crash, and, on 
glancing round, was greeted by the sight of Belcher 
standing on his head iu the road, and flourishing liis heels 
to th() astonishment of tjie startldfl bystanders, whilst the 
coolie lay sprawling under the skyward-pointing shafts of 
the jinrikisha. It transpired tlait the man had abruptly, 
without duo warning, ‘stopped to speak to a Iricnd by 
the roadsida, and as he unexpecChdly lost control over 
the vehicle, this general toss-up ‘backwards was the 
consequence. 

A cheerj’ welcome giuotSd us as wo pulled up, this time 
witlumorc deliberation, at tlie front of the Shinanoya^inn, 
where wo learned frorfi Sasai Motoji that he, too, had not 
beeii'Adthout his adventures since we parted. On his way 
back frqm Hashiba earlier in the week, he w^is riding a 
pack-horse on a path above the river, when the earth gave 
way., and Jiurled him^lf and his horse into* thq swollen 
stream some twenty feet beneath. As we remembered the 
spot, i# seqpied a marvel that either man or beast should 
have escaped, and that unharmed. 
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St)MJi forty miles south-west of ]\rjitsumoto, oil the east 

and west sides respectively of tlu' valley of the famous 

* « 

Kisogawa, stand two commanding peaks — Komagatake 
(“the foal mountaip"*), in the provinc(! of'Shinshu, the 
tallest memher of the large family all known by that name 
— and Ontake (‘‘ the aagust mountain ”), whose reputation 
as a sacred summit is second only tp that of Fuj^^an herself. 

As both of these can be Ascended ^ from Fukushfena, a 
picturesqiie village on the Nakaseudo, Saturday moruinj^, at 
7 * 15 , saw us starting in unusual style for that 'place. 
“ Style,” oa this occasion, was represented by ti® Ixisha, 
native carriage of peculiar construction, drawn by a weedy 
undersized liorse, whose driver was clad in 'blue cotton 
drawers, \fith a dilapidated hat and jacket of ^^uropean 
pattern. Although the clatter made by the ba^/ia was far 
more than enough to startle any pedestrians we might meet 
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ou the road long before reaching them, a small boy was 
added as “ conductor, ” his duty being to blow a tin horn t;p 
warn persons from the way of our Juggernaiit car. We 
Soon found out that the thing is intimately connected with 
suffering, sus, though its speed rarely exceeds four miles art 
li^ur, and is seldom dangerous to travellers on foot, the dis- 
comforts it inflicts ou the j)asscngei‘s it cjinies are often 
considerable. To those who have never ridden in one it is 
. diflicult to givo a fgir idea of its peculuuitics, but the 
nearest approach to it j’et seen ill England would sCem to 
be the 4cer-cart which Hood describes in “ Tlie Epping 
Hunt 


“ In slaapo like half a hoarse, but net 
b"or corpses in the least.” 

» 

Its appearance has been compared to a cross between an 
ambulance Avaggon and .a prisoy vaiT, and certainly the 
feelings to which it conduces arc often appropriate to either 
of those conveyances. 

• Our obliging landlord again insisted ou starting us oft’ in 
true •Japanese fashion, by boaiiug us company, {is a sort of 
courie^j, on the first part of our journey. As. Ave left the 
town, Avith Avheels Kittling, horn bloAving, and driver 
A\diistling iit his bea*st, and passed across .the “ moor of 
the Kikyo ” (so called from the quantitics’o:^ the beautiful 
bluebell ^for AAdiich the locality is famed), a fine pibspect 
greeted oiu* view. On the east rise’ the hills, over which 
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the Nakcoseudo comes from the celebrated Lake of Suwa, 
t|,nd far beyond which rise the blue oiftlines of the 
mountain-mass of KoshCi. On the west tower the great 
peaks whose company we have left, with the sharp top of 
'Yarigataike shooting up above the shoulder of Jonendake, 
and calling forth from one of us, at any rate, the resoiu- 
tion to return another year to plant an iron heel upon the 
giant's head. Straight before us stands the less lofty 
range that forms the watershed bptween the Saigawa, 
which* flows northwiyds ’’into the Sea of Japan, and the 
Kisogawa, which empties itself into the Pacific Ocean. 
Four miles out from Matsjimoto, at the village of Murai, 
a stately grove of dark cryptomeria and Pinits Thunbergi 
overshadows a small shrine dedicated to thc^ two 'great 
goddesses of far-otf Iso. At Seba our road loses itself in 
the Nakascudo, famous above all highways in Japan for 
the beauty of its valleys and the wildness of its dcep-cut 

f f 

ravines, ilomantic biidges lead us from side to side of, the 
Saigawa, whose emerald waters now flash far below 
through some narrow defile, or, again, flow placidly at 
hand along some gradually opening vale. 

At Sakurazawa a wayside cottage displays for stile an 
assortment of , bear- and chamois-skins, trophies of, the chase 
from the neighbouring mountains. Beyond this a gi’andly- 
situated bridge marks the northern limit of the distlict of 
Kiso, which stretches for a distance of 50 miles down the 

i * 
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Nakasendo, as far as Ockiai. The timber grown on the 
forest-clad hill-sides throughout its entire length is 
amongst tlie finest in the country, and is known as 

the five trees of Kiso ” — viz., the beech, horse-chestnut, 
Spanish chestnut, maple, and walnut, often of enormous 
size. 

On reaching * Narai, we parted regretfully with our 
Matsumoto friend, but bade a glad good-bye to the hasha, 
which we now dismissed after a six hours’ jolting, during 
which we had made but 22 Hllilcs. At the village we 
cngageij a pack-horse, and forthwith began to climb the 
steep winding road that goes (jver the Torii-toge, crossing 
the watershed already* spokeij of at a height of 4,200 feet. 
The pass gjiins its title from one «f the large torii* (sjicred 
gatew.'iy), so familiar to travellere.in Japan, that crowns 
its summit. As the toiiii is always •connected with the 
idea of approacli to some sacred spot, sucJi as temple or 
shijne, this one has its vaison d’etre in the fact that it 
kads, though a score of miles away, to the foot of the 
holy* mountain Ontake, whose dark serrated ridge, streaked 
with snow, w'e now saw standing out boldly against the 
clear' blue sky. As we reached the torii, ^ve found ourselves 

* The donvation of this word is a vexed qiiostioii. Auflioritios are divided 
between tOru^ “ to pass through,” and “ a bird” frdfeii’ing to the sacred 
poultij^' which used to bo kept in tomplo ju'ccincts). It has been jioiMtod out 
to mo by Sir William Conway as a curious coincidence, that tho word turan 
is used for the same kind of gateway in North India. 
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on the ridge that forms the water-parting between the 
l^'isius of two rivei'S, which share with the Touegawa the 
honour of tlic name San-dai-lMii, or “ Three Great Bivers ” 
of Japan. As the Saiga wa flows N.E, froru here intd 
the Sea of Japan near Niigata, under the name of the 
Shinano-gawa, it cairics with it the drainage of most ,of 
tlie east side of the Ja]ianeso Alps. On the west of the 
pass, ‘almost at our feet, spreads the broad valley con- 
taining the head watem of the noble Kisogavva, whi^h . 
einorgfcs from the m^iiutVinous region to which it gives 
its name, to embrace, with its many-mouthed d^lta, the 
wide and fertile plain of ,Owari, the district so awfully 
devastated ‘ by earthquake ^ and flood in tlie autumn 

of 1891. . . , . 

% 

A Avell-engineered •road di'ops down in serpentine 
windings from the top^ of ‘ the ridge to Yabuhara, a 
village 1,000 feet below. He»c, in every cottage, oiic 

« C 

sees for sale scores of the wooden combs worn by woi^en, 
the original of which is said to have &ecn invented by 
the wife of Izanagi-no-mikoto. The latter persem is 
spoken of in Japanese mythology as the creator^ of all 
things, father of the sun and moon, and ancestor (tf the 
human {i.c., tjie Japanese) race. It *is a curious^ fact that 
tliis pair aje* represented on the iirtistic diploma of 
membership of the Imperial Geographical Society of 
yokyo as watching ‘over the fair land they arc alleged 
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to liavc created out of the foani of the waves of the 
ocean. 

A sudden turn in the road some six miles beyond 
ITabuliara brings into view the rugged form of Komaga- 
take, and before the afternoon has closed we are resting 
near its western base at Fukushima. The Matsutaya 
inn here affords a lovely view of the Kisogawa flowing 
under its picturesque bridge, by brown cottages, whose 
•verhanging eaves, weighted with blocks of stone, recall 
the chdlets of Switzerland. The busy little town is a 
place of some importance, owing partly to its position 
as a centre of the silkworm culture, evidence of which 
meets us in the shape of several tall buildings with 
whftewashed walls, the filatures where the silk-winding 
is carried on. 

t 

A more emious sight, however, is the hundreds of 
little coloured streamers that flutter from the eaves 
0# the numerous inns "that line the village sti;cet on 
‘either hand. They are the flags presented by the 
Vitwous bands of pilgrims who have come year by year 
from all parts of Central Japan to make the ascent 
of Ontake. Each flag denotes the fact that the journey 
hither has been accomplished, and marks out, for the 
subsequent patronage of other members of the same club, 
the inn,, with which the donors have been so avcU pleased. 

t 

They remind one of the Fitiircr-biich of Alpine guides. 
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or of the stars that mark approval of favourite hotels in 
‘‘^Murray ” or “ Baedeker.”, 

A <|uict week-end at Fukushima was succeeded by an 
ascent of the sacred peak of Ontake, Avhen for the first 
tunc wo were introduced to the strange hypnotic practices 
of certain of tlie pilgrim bauds who visit the mountaia 
during the summer months. For Ontake is a sort of 

t 

Delphi of Japan, and pale-faced ascetics climb it annually 
to seek communion with the spirits ofi deified or canonized 
lip.roes who are believed tb be more accessible within the 
precincts of the “ august peak ” than cLsewliere. • As I 
subserpicntly repeated the ascent in additionally interesting 
circumstances, I must refer the readdr to a later chapter* 
for a recitil of these* str.inge experienefts. * In * the 
mesuitimo I want to take him on to Agematsu, a pictur- 
esquely-situated village on the Nakasendo, six miles south 
of Fukushima, and our starting ^oint for the crossing of 
Komagatake. Below the villagd the Buddhist temple* of 
Riuzenji opens its grounds to admit us to one of the most 
curious and charming prospects of liver scenery in JapJm, 
known far apd wide as Nezame-no-toko, “the bed of 
awakeniriff.” The origin of the name is a matter of 
dispute. §ome hold it to refer to tlie story of* the Rip 
van Winkle of Japan, who is said to have waked up here 


* Chap. XIII. 
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after his long slumber of a liundred years. Others 
maintiiux thxit the name comes from the startling effect 
produced upon the spectator by the unusual beauty 
of the surrounding scenery. Below the bank on which 
the temple stands at tlie foot of a grandly-wooded hill, fl, 
cluster of curious water-worn rocks cramp the Kisogawa 
into a narrow channel. The most remarkable of these is 
the huge platform, some 80 yards by 20, which forms the 
“bcllevue” that giv,es the place its name. Others arc 
known iis the “ mat-rock,” the “Rcregn-rock,” or tin? “ rock 
of the l^lack cap,” from their suggestive shapes. A similar 
collection may be seen neaj* Ochiai, thirty-five miles 
further south, but in %Tapane§e estimation Ne^tme-no-toko 
is the mo^ wonderful, and the native guide-book quoted 
in “Murray,” affirms that “Ita’jioble character can 
scju'ccly be fully apprcchfcted* by the lAind, nor adctiuately 

described in language.” • 

• • 

Jhe evening of our arrival at Agematsu was spent in 
preparations for the crossing of Komagatake in a single 
day.* The mountain, over 10,000 feet in height, stands 
like mighty screen, the culminating point in the Kiso 
range, separating the Kiso district from the neighbouring 
valley ol^the Tenryugawa, for which we wQpe bound. By 
“ milking a col of the peak,” as Alpine pathuice has it, we 
couM save the extra time that would otherwise hav6 been 
taken by crossing the range at a lower point; and, yi 
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suldition, the certainty of an enjoyable climb, with the 
pjxssibility of good views, was too good to be h)st. 

Altliongh our landlord prophesied the failure of our 
expedition, he certainly did his best to help us to succeed.* 
After pointing out that the climb involved not only an 
ascent and descent of 7,500 feet each, but also a walk of 
over thirty miles, he set to work to get us the best trio of 
coolies he could find to act ius porters for our baggage. 
This we reduced to the smallest pofsiblo amount, as we 
wished? to travel as ligjitl 3 r' jis possil^le. After packing up 
the rest wo gave it to our host for eonveyanee to Kobe by 
Tsu-un-kwaisha. This concern, whose name is usually 
rendered “ Express Company^” has offices scattered about 
the principal highways^ of teiffic in Japan, •ea«h flying a 
white fla^ adorned with the letter E repeated eight times. 
Its name, unfortunately, is all thfet is “express” about it, 
for as time is not regarded as* money in Japan, such 
companies are by no means to be “ relied upon for 2 )Uiic- 
tiiality and despatch/' On this occasion oiir things were 
delivered at their di'stination in a mouldy and disreputable 
condition, hfU'ing travelled at the “express” speed of 
seventy miles in a fortnight. 

A brilliant .morning on August l2th gladdened our 
eyes as we strode away from our inn amidst the usual 
showe'r of kindly farewells from the assembled ^ous(?hold 
l^neeling on the fronf vemndah. The orthodox torii that 
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ON THE BACK Of THE FOAL-PEAK. 

spans the track leading to the mountain, turned our foot- 
steps clue east^from the southern end of the village, and a» 
hour’s walk over cultivated slopes brought us to a Shinto 
Shrine, where a grand view of Ontake burst upon us. 
Crossing the white granite boulders of the bed of the* 
Np,mekawa, avo plunged into a dense forest of horse- 
chestnut, firs, and beech, a faint track leading us to the 
foot of a ttascade, above which we scrambled up the ted of 
a watercourse and ovgr the interlacing roots of trees at a 
steep angle. Then the slope eitsed,oft‘ a little, aAd the 
cool sc(>iited shade of the pine forest above made the climb 
delightful to a degi'ee. As wy) got on to the southern 
ridge of the mountain at a- height of 8,000 feet and 
emerged into* an open space known as En-h'ui-hu — “the 
place of the distant prospect,” — a fine panorama /ay before 
us of the southern giants of the Hiclii range, whilst the 
Nezanw-no-toko near Agematsu was clearly distinguish- 

ably in the bed of the Eisogawa over 5,000 feet below. 

* 

The forest trees ’ now became smaller and more sparse, 
and ‘at length gave way to creeping pine and rhododen- 
dron. The flowers of the latter slurub, which is also found 
• •> 

on other high peaks in Central Japan, about the end of 
July impart a charmihg colouring to the surtoundings. 

Higher up the ridge, a bronze image, pede^alled upon a 
jutti*g rock against the sky line, does honour to Shimmei 
Reijin, the first pilgrim-mountiiineer fo make the ascent oi 
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Komagatake. The track then led us to the edge of a 
precipitous face of rock which wo traversed ‘to the foot of 
the final peak, where we discovered an erection that 
reminded us of the familiar club huts on Swiss mountain! 
This we found tenanted by a caretaker and his son, the 
sight of whom suggested to one of our coolies that tlipy 
should be invited to change places with the remaining pair, 
whose shortness of wind and slowness of foot had already 
begun to make the success of our, expedition somewhat 
doubtful. The want of breath was less owing to the 
exertions of climbing than to the monkey-like chattering 
that scai-cely cease<l for fire minutes during the whole of 
the ascent.* I regretted I had not at the start indiuied 
them to adopt the plan of putting pebbles in-thp mouth for 
the purpose of keeping it moist and so alleviating thirst. 
It would have compellc4 them to keep their mouths shut, 
and the pebbles would not only Lave promoted the flow of 
saliva but also prevented the torrent of aimless babbling 
and consequent loss of breath. 

Whilst the arrangements for the change of porters v/ere 
being carried out, Belcher and I walked on alone .^to tlie 
summit, some 500 feet above the hut. It consists of a 
narrow broken ridge of disintegrated granite roejes, in the 
crevices of „wiuch arc hidden a few Alpine flowers, 
including one much like edelweiss in colour and Shape. 
The highest point is known as Shakujo-ga-take, “the 
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Crozier peak,” from its supposed resemblance, at a distance, 
to the staff adorned with metal ,rings used by Buddhisfr 
priests, an article which reminds one of a gigantic baby’s 
coral and bells. The little shrine of plain pine wood on 
the top dedicated to the “ Spirit of the mountain,” ’ 
commands a magnificent panorama, for Komagatake is the 
liighest summit (10,100 feet) in the centre of the main- 
land, and the view it affords is of almost unrivalled extent. 
The native “ Murray ’’ describes it in hyperbole, as one 
tliat embraces three dozen mouniiiine and 8,000 valleys. 
Due west the outline of llaku.san, the ” white mountain ” 
of Kaga, is faintly visible beyond the southern shoulder of 
Ontakc, whilst a little closer* the jagged outline of the 
Japani'se Alps stretches northwards.to the Sea of Japan. 
’J’o the north-east, a mingled column of smoke and 
steam curling white against a deep blue sky reminds us 
that the fires of Asamayama are stUl burning. Eastwards 
the •ye ranges from peak t’o peak of the beautiful Koshu 
mountains, on whose southern flank the graceful pyramid 
of Akaiishi-san rises above a snow -streaked ridge. But 
the gi’andcst feature of this vast panorama, 150 miles 
almosl; in diameter, is the great truncated cone of Fuji, 
seen in vignette between two of the triple tops of Shirane 
San (in Koshu). Its height is curiously foreshortened 
from •the ,fact that nothing is seen of the intervening 
country that separates it from the range of which it seems- 
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to form a part. Immediately below us, on the east — so 
Hear that it almost appeal^ possible to throw stone into its 
winding current — the Tenryugawa rolls down the valley 
from its source in Lake Suwa, to cleave its way southwards 
into the mass of wooded heights that finally lose themselves 
in the blue liaze towards the Pacific. A few hundred feet 
down the east side of the main ridge lay a lovely little lake 
known as Shima-ike, “ the lake with the island.” Its 
appearance suggests, what is known to* be a fact, that 
Komagatakc has boea closely connected with volcanic up- 
heavals in ancient times. After leaving the top, our descent 
lay over broken rocks, whose lower portions wci-e covered 
with haimatm and various^ flowering shrubs, but further 
down steep stretches . bf dwarf bamboo made “ going ” 
slipper)^ and we were ''glad to reach the forest of beeches, 
firs, &c., where footing was mote secure. Then, in a fine 
grove of tall red pines, a pilgrim’s hut suggested rest and 
refreshment. As we left the forest, at a height of about 
5,000 feet, we came out on rounded spurs covered with tall 
rank grass, which finally merged in the cultivated' fields 
tliat formedithe floor of the valley. 

At 7 .P.M.’, just twelve hours after leaving Agematsu, 
we were stusul&ling in the deepening twilight up a stony 
path to the door of the Ton-ysi, an old-fiishioned hostolry at 
' Inabe, the village from which this district of the Inakaido 
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gets its title. Immediately on our arrival, as we sat down 
on the edge the polished verandah floor to take ofiF ottt 
boots before stepping uji on to the smooth mats of our 

room, we wore informed that the “ honourable hot 

• 

bath ” was ready, and invited to “ honourably deign to get 
ia.” A kiiidljr consideration often breaks through the 
usual rule of letting guests occupy the bath in older of 
airival at the inn, and the “ foreigner ” is generally given 
the first dip. 

Odd as it may seem to En^ish •ideas, one bath does 
duty for the whole establishment, without change of 
water. All the guests having taken their turn at par- 
boiling in the ovtd wooden 'tub (which is heated by a 
cliiirfioal fire ht the bottom of ifu^iron pipe that passes 

through the water), the male meflibcrs of the housiihold 

• • 

follow ; for in this laud 'of frequent topsy-turvydom it is 
•plcice atm messieui's,^ uol avx daman. The ladies of the 
family generally follow lafer on, then the domestics, {ind it 
is seldom before midnight that the splashing and chattering 
ceaS& and peace is restored. No one uses soap in the 
water,* and the towels are simply pieces of soft cotton 
about 20 inches by 10, stamped with some pretty pattern. 
Sometimes a pair of wooden clappers arc provided, by 
rapping which together each departing bath*er*announces to 
the flext^that his turn has now arrived. In the above 
circumstances it is needless to add that the appearance of 
• • £ ;s 
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the overnight’s water before the bath is emptied in the 
morning leaves much to be desired. 

Never was a bath more welcome than on that evening 
^ter our long tramp. It was with a sense of wcll-camed 
repose that we threw ourselves down on the soft fntmi in 
our yiihata (native dressing-gowns of soft (thin cotton), atid 
feU-tq on the little bowls of soup, fish, and rice, tliat 
seemed more appetising tlian ever we had found them 
before. As Tnabe stands, on a fairly busy* country road we 
were able next day fb call jiiirikhsha to our aid for the 
journey of 30 miles down the valley to Tokimata, where 
the rapids of the Tenr^’ugawa are best approached. 
Much time was lost in wrangling over fares, as the slmfu 
(ruimcrs^i were few, .their spirit indepeiuh'uf,' and "their 
charges exorbitant.^ At 8.3(\ A.M., however, we were ofi", 
and as wt* trundled along tlie rough dusty road we looked 

t 

up with satisfaction at the grey summit of the , shattered 
ridge* of our peak, little dreaming of tjic sad tragedy of 
which it was to be, three Aveeks later, a silent witness. 
Mountain accidents are so rare, in Japan, partly because 
only the eiteiest peaks .are usually ascended, that this 

c 

is perhaps worth recording. The account is abridged 
from the‘..4.s«/« Shimbun, one of the leading vernacular 
journals. 

On September 8th tliree native Christian students 
started from the east side of Komagatal^e to make the 
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ascent without guides. Their progress was, however, so 
slow that belbre tliey could rca^h the suounit night over- 
took them, and they were compelled to lie down wrapped 
in their blankets, and to wait for dawn. About midnight 
a violent storm came on, and from the exposed ridge on 
wiliich they lay, their bbinkets, and the knapsack con- 
taining their food, W(!re blown away into space, and it wjis 
only by clinging desperately to the rocks that they escaped 
being carried away, themselves. When day broke the 
wind abated, but the unfortunate travellers, unused to such 
rough experiences, began at once to descend. By the time 
they had reached the ShimagMkc, one of the three, Ando 
by name, completely •exhausted, gave in, and ‘was left by 
his oompaaions, who promised t(y, return with assistance. 
'I'iiey had only struggled on a littte further when Utsumi 
also collapsed, and Iriye,*the last, went on alone. In the 
meantime :inother party* of climbers, on their way down 

tlie^mountain, were attracted by groans to the sjwt where 
• ... * 

Ando wiis lying by the lake, but after giving him a couple 

of rjhkes of moi'Ki (pounded rice) they strangely enough 

abandoned him and passed on, only to discover Utsumi 

lower down. Him they treated in the same way, but 

when they reached the foot of the mountain the,alami was 

given to the pastor of a little’ Christian* cliurch in the 

ncigBboujhood, who immediately started off with a ’relief 

party to the rescue. At midnight tlicy reached the sj)ot 
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where Utsunii had been seen, but no traces of him were 
to be found. A detachnyjnt of coolies was left behind to 
search for him’ while the rest went up to the help of Ando. 

The poor fellow, however, was found lying dead beside 

• 

the lake just where he hatl been deserted. It was 
eventually discovered that Utsumi had rcjjovercd sufficiwit 
strength to make his way down siifcly, though terribly 
exhausted. 

Curiously enough, just ^before the {d)ove*di8ast(!r, another 
accident, though fartunatcly -without serious results, 
occun-ed on the opposite side of the mountain. 'J’his time 
the victim was a foreignCJ', who also had attempted the 
climb without a guide. I.oiSug his'way during the ascent 
of the main ridge he fjuddenly found himself on the fop of 
a precipitous landslide,* which immediately gave way under 
his feet, hurling him down a considerable distance amidst 
an avalanche of rocks and earth* IJe succei*dodj happily, 
in descending back to Ageraa^su in safety, minus* his 
helmet — which in breaking the for(;e of a blow on the hejfd 
from a stone, was knocked off and disappeared — but* 
a large collcotion of bruises and wounds. • 

From Inabe to Tokimata our ride took us down the 
broad valley of the Tenryugawa on its right bank under 
the shadow, •first of Komagatake, and then of its lower 
but still imposing ^neighbour Ena-Sau, in Mino.* At 
one point we passed through a magnificent belt of pine 
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trees, which stretches from the base of the hills to the 
river’s brink. • Between Akao and lijima, the conformatioa 
of the plateau over which the road runs exhibits 
interesting traces of terraces, and shows that what is now 
a wide plain was once the bed of a mighty river, of which* 
the Tenryugawa is but the diminutive modern Kipre- 
sehtative. Mulberry plantations, densely wooded spui-s, 
and open moorland alternated, until at hist in the cool of 
the afternoon wc*pulled up at Tokimata at the Umc-no-ya, 
a lovely little inn close, to the startiyg-point of the boats 
that make the “ shoot ” of the mpids on tludr voyage to 
the sea beyond. 

No experience of tafvel could have been morfl delightful 
than the joufuey which occupied tli» whole of the following 
day, and we were up at an early hour to take stock of the 
interesting craft that arc cspeeially^builtTfor this purpose. 

The boats themselves rtte made neai'ly all on the same 
pattsrn, measuring 4.1 fee* long, 3^ wide, and 2^ dee^). 
They arc constructed of long planks of cryptomeria 
ingeniously dovetailed into each other and fastened by 
nails driven through vertical slits, which are then filled up 
with ‘wooden plugs. The whole is so cleverly fitted 
together that though* perfectly fi* ^ enough to resist a 
tremendous pressure, it is at the same time so. clastic as to 
bend ^nd^ give freely as it dashes through the rapids or 
bumps over the shallower parts of tile river's rocky bed.. 
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Each of the four oarsmen that constitute the crew handles 
a paddle made of evergreen oak, three of those being 9 feet 
long, while that used by the man who steers is half as long 
again. 

The cost of the boat, with oars, etc., is about $4U (j 65), 
but the wear and tear is so greiit that it only hists 3 or 4 

yejirs, whilst the bottom, which suffers so much from 

< 

constant scraping on the rocks, is renewed evoiy 12 
months. Tlic hive of the vessel and (trow for the trip to 
the coast, a distance of 9\) miles, vfas on this occasion $20. 
At first it sounded excessive, but we discovered that 
though the “ shoot ” down takes but the inside of a day, 
the return* journey is ten times as long, as the boat has to 
be slowly and laboriously towed or punted, or occasituially 
sailed against a current sometimes of tremendous force, 
especially after heavy rains. Tht trip, however, i.s one that 
would be cheap at any price, aiid, after having had expe- 
rience of nearly all tlic most famous nipids of this land of 
swift streams, I can safely affirm that all others are tame by 
comparison. We made the start, on a perfect morning, at 
7.4.'5, the faipwcll bows directed to our friends ashore being 
at once abruptly repeated as an iron rope stretched across 
the river^ a few feet above the water, at a ferry, warned 
us to make a. Ibwly obeisance to avoid disaster. 

For the first six hours the long lithe craft speeds efwiftly 
jon its way down a constant succession of races and rapids ; 
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sometimes through grand, wild, rocky canons, that shut 
out all but a naiTow band of sky of deepest blue, or, again, 
bet\v(*en the bases of forcst-chid heights. Its behaviour, as 
it dips and plunges through the surging waves, is almost 
that of a living thing. Every time wc approached a rapid* 
oi;a river-bend the bow-man .slowly and solemnly banged 
the gunwale with his great paddh;, partly, ho said, to >vake 
up Ids companions to extra watchfulness, and partly to 
Aval'll the crews nf bpats that might chance to be coming 
up the stream. On a ^suliscquent o};casion [ was told it 
Avas also meant as a signal to Avoodmen, A\dio are sometimes 
engaged in felling timber and slipoting it down the slides we 
sometimes noticed on <tho steQji sides of the naiVow ravine. 
Othess maiytiun that it brings good luck, and drives away 
the evil spirits that lurk in ihu'k»*and dangerous spots, 
'flic same belief is held, amongst the* Ainus of Yezo, as 
related in Batchelor’s “Ainu of Japan.” Whatever may be 
the jreason, the effect is weird in the extreme, as the hollow 
reverberations echo tlirough the lonely canon, and even the 
chattering boatmen ceiise their talk, as if they feft a 
subduyig influence in their surroundings. Gradually the 
cuiTclit’s speed incnsascs — one lieadlong plunge into a 
seething qauldron, and wc feel the floor of the lioat literally 
throbbing again as it grinds over the rocks .of the river- 
bed, from which only an inch of wood now scparates'us — 
one short, sharp struggle Avith angry waves that dash ove?; 
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the gunwale in an effort to swamp a boat that will neither 

e’ollapse nor capsize — and then comes sudden rest and 

peace, as we once more find ourselves gliding along without 

an effort on the unruflUed bosom of the stream. The skill 

of the boatmen at these times was rctdly wonderful, and 

only equalled by their coolness {ind uer\’^e. Again und 

again it seemed impossible to escape crashing into some 

projecting headland, or to steer a clear course in a maze of 

ugly rocks that lay ahead ; but just.ais we were almost on 

the obstruction a quick tiim of the steersman’s wrist gave 

the veiy touch that was needed, and the danger was behind 

us almost before we knew-Ave had rcae-hed it. After some 

-six hours df such a passage- through tluj great chasm rent 

in the mountain mass/ the cliffs on either hand began 

insensibly to slope more gently to the river’s margin, and 

signs of human liffc and activity gi-ew more frequent, as 

here and there a few cottages appeared in nooks and cornel's 

on the shelving shore. Occasionally we met a boat being 

laboriously pulled or poled against the stream, whilst as 

we ‘drew nearer the coast, others found progress easier, as 

« 

their white sails caught the breezes from the Pacibc. As 
the day wore on the river grew wider and shallower'; our 
boat travelled slower, and the cre'^ir had to lyork their 
hai'dest unceasingly. Sometimes, in the deepening dusk, 
Ave Avent aground, or found ourselves taking the Vrong 
channel, and so had to retrace our course. By-and-by the 
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moon rose, and shed a lovely soft radiance on the scene. 
At last the liglfts of the village of^Nakanomachi began to 
twinkle like glow-worms in the distance, and then the long 
Irndge that spans the river loomed up against the sky like 
some dark gigantic centipede. By eight o’clock the nose of 
the* boat was hauled up at the landing-stage. The Voyage 
was over, and after a cheery word of farewell greeting with 
our men wo jumped ashore, bundled our baggage into /mn- 
khhi, and soon wore bowling along the old Tokaido road to 
Hamamatsu. There we ,8aid “ good-bye ” to the freshness 
and freedom of mountain and stream, and after a restless 
night, with the thermometer at OO", wo unwillingly entered 
the train once more. A journey of 12 hours landed us — as 
we had start^d-^lusty and perspiring at Kobe, just in time 
to experience the most frightful typhoon with winch tliat 
beautiful seaport has for* the last scote of years been 
visited. 
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The delightful experiences of our tour of 1891 only 
served to whet ray appatitc for more, and the desire to 
penetrate* further into the recesses •of the range that forms 
the “backbone” of ^ •Japan induced mo the following 
summer to make plans for attacking the mountains from a 
different side. My cheery* companion on former expe- 
ditions was now on the other side of the globe, but his 
place was filled l)y a mutual •friend, who was anxisns to 
corapai'c with the peaks and passes of Hida his recol- 
lections of Scotti.sh liighlunds, Jind some of the hiHs jmd 
valleys of ipifamiliar Cathay. 

Our progi’ammc was to enter the province of Hichi from 
the south, and then to get at thfi range froiKi the west, 
.climbing sc^inc of its highest peaks, and ultimately crossing 
over to Matsumoto in Shinshu. This would ^hel^ us to 
, gain a better general idea of the southern and central 
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portions of the chain, and also afford me a cliaucc of 
completing the ascent of Yarigajtake, in atonement for 
the failure of the previous attempt. Accordingly, the 
afternoon of August 1st sjiw Dr. Miller and myself 
leaving the railway at Gifu for an eighty miles’ journey to 
Takayama, the cajptal of Ilida. The secluded position of 
this province, consisting as it does of a great plateau walled 
in on nearly every side by lofty mountains, has gained for 
it the name of the “ Maud Province.” It is, moreover, 
the only one in the Jllmpirc which, in the old days of 
feudalism, could boast of neither Dainiyd nor Saiimrai. 
Not only is it noted for the gratideur of its scenery, l»ut 
also for the primitive habits of its people, who arc more 
untouched by Western civilisation than those of any other 

region in Japan. 7\.3 we stepped oUtsidc the station at 

* > 

Gifu a whitc-clotlied poHeeman advanced and politely 
requested ff, sight of our passports. The inspection proving 
satisfactory, we told him of our plans, which he did. his 
bc^ to further by negotiating with a jinrikhha man for 
the fransport of our baggage. A walk of ten miles over 
a terribly rutty road, that wound in and out of sandy 
pine-clad hills, took us no less than four hours. In many 
spots the holes were so deep and the ground so rough that 
there was a call for every shoulder to the wheel, and we 
had literally to carry the vehicle along. At Seki, our 
stopping-place ^or the night, we were hospitably enter-* 
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tained at the Yorodzuya. Increased attention was shown 
as soon as Miller’s therapeutic j^owers ’i)ecame known. 
The landlord happening to have a sick friend in .the house, 
he brought him in for treatment, after which he treated us 
to a special performance of the ceremony known as cha 
no yu. The following morning, as wo got into our jkiri- 
koilia for a 12 hours’ ride towards Takayama, he surprised 
us each with the present of a lovely little fan, whilst to the 
doctor he also gave a handsome stiletto iis a special mark 
of gratitude. 

For the first seven miles the road fully boi*e out the bad 
clmracter we had been given of it, and even with two men 
to oaich. jinrikinha, our progress wds painfully slow. Then 
came one of those curtous contrasts sometimes met ■V»fith on 

i 

the highways of the' interior, for l)etwccn Tonomura and 
Kanayama, a distance of neai^ 15 miles, the surface of 
the road was smooth enough for a bicycle-track. Nctar 
Kapayama the ehameter of "the scenery underwent a 
striking change. The low sandy hills, bare, or only 
thinly clad with pines, gave way to richly-t^’ooded 
heights, and our route then entered the walls. of cliffs 
that hem in the swift waters of the Hidagawal This 
fine rivpr is one of the chief affluents of the Kisogawa, 
and the rood followed its banks for nearly 40 miles after' 
joining it close to Kanayama, where the bordqrs o!f Mino 
and Hida meet Outside tliat village it receives the 
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Mazcgawa, iuid gmncl are the precipices that rise above 
the confluence the waters. 

Beyond Shimohara the ravine opens out for a while 
into a pleasant vale, on the far side of which a fine old 
Buddhist temple, belonging to the Zen sect, looks out from 
a dark grove of noble cryptomeria. Then it closes again, 
and we pass along on the edge of a precipice, 500 feet in 
depth, looking down on a group of pine-clothed islets rising 
above the rapids' of the torrent. The roughness of the 
road prevented us from <;overing lAore-tlian 32 miles before 
darkness came on, so we put up for the night at Hoido, 
where a few scattered cotbiges det the fields that spread in 
an open valley down to* the water’s edge. 

B(53^nd lioido we found the pathway cut into the face 

* j 

of wild cliffs that overhang the torrent, and whose fear- 
some-aspect has gained for the loc/ility‘the title of Jiyohu 
(hell). The climax of the scenic beauty for which this 
rout» is remarkable was *rcachcd at Osaka (not tQ be 
confounded with Osaka, the great “ Manchester of Japan”). 
A tnfbulent mountain torrent, bom far up the rugged 
western, side of Ontake, dashes down a dark; ravine and 
Joins Ihe main stream at the base of rugged cliffs. A 
rocky promontory at the meeting of the streams, supports 
a fine cryptomeria grove, whose recesses shelter a little 
shrint? dedicated to Kwannon, “ the goddess of Mercy.” 

Beyond this point, apparently without the least reason, 
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the river changes its name, affording an instance of one of 
the puzzling practices adopted by the Japanese in their 
geographical nomenclature. At the birth of the stream in 
the green tarn O-ike, high up on Norikura, it receives the 

I 

name Adanogogawa. As it grow's bigger, between 
Kukuno and Osaka, this is changed to Masuda-gav/a. 
But, oddly enough, it is not until it leaves its native 
province of Hida and passes into ]\lino that it takes the 
title by which it is best known, of Hidagawa. Finally, 

on reaching the NsiJcasohdo, near. Ota, it ceases to have 

* ... I 

any individuality at all, as its waters are there merged 
.into those of the Kisogav^i, not far from the outlet of that 
river in the Gulf of Owari. ^ 

At Kukuno our roadway parted company with tlie 
stream, and we left the jinrikisha without regret. For, 
as my friend remarked, ^though iSie jolting we had had may 
be, like equestrian exercise, “very good for the liver, it is 
uncommonly bad for the titjosers.” We sent on* the 
baggage by porters in advance, while we followed leisurely 
over the frequent zigzags of the Miya-toge, a pass ‘which 
crosses oven to. Takayama. On tin* right the broken ridge 
of Ontake, streaked with snow, stood out boldly, and for 
up the vfilley of the stream we had been ascendiog rose the 
, massive twin summits of Norikura. On the north side of 
the pass a majestic grove of cryptomcria ov(jrshal9ow a 

L 

‘ stately Shinto temple, the IcJd-no-miya of Hida. As its 
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name implies, it is the chief shrine in the province, and 
though the preSent buildings are opmparativoly modern, its 
foundation dates from prehistoric times. The stracture is 
of‘ plain wood, once white, but now hiiined by exposure 
to a dirty brown. The roofs are covered with a simple 
thatch, and the ^out (‘imeinble is thoroughly in keeping 
with the straiglit massive trunks and dark foliage that 
surround the enclosure. It is a fac.t worth noticing that 
the Japanese almbst invariably seem to have ,choscn the 
loveliest spot on hill-side or in valley for their places of 
worship. It is especially true of the Shinto temples, the 
earliest erections, meant to scrifo as a meeting-place for 
man and those powers without? him, of whose aid he feels 
the nc8d, and "vyhose favour he wishes jto invoke. In many 

a place much of the beauty of the* land8ca])o has bpen 

• ■ 

sacrificed on the altar of futhless, though practical utility, 
yet the oi^ thing .spared is the clump of tidl trees whose 
rcces!?bs shelter some rustic Tane. Its sacredness alone, has 
sa^Ted its guardians from felling beneath the woodman^s 
devastating axe, and their preservation ensures the supply 
of timber that is needed to rescue it from fallmg into di.s- 
repair and permanent decay. That the sublime to the 
ridiculous, however, is but a step we felt as we. left the 
shrine and caught sight, in an adjoining shed, of a , 
group of ttawdry wooden horses, gaudily painted, in 
ludicrous contrast to their- sternly plain suiroundings. ’ 
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Through the vtilley, at the bottom of the hill on which the 
temple stands, the Miyagawa flows gently towards the hill- 
girt plain in which the town of Takayama lies. 

Whilst we ourselves were strolling along the banks, our ' 
coolies went on in advance to announce our cominff and to 

O 

leave our baggage at the Tanekaya inn. As we drew ?iear 
the entrance to the town a dancing spark of light in the 
far distance grew into the red glow of a native cliochin 
(round paper lantern), and a profound obeisance on the 
part of the holder next 'told us a, welcome was waiting for 
us at the inn from which he had been sent to meet us. 
May Takayama long be €preservcd from the visits of that 
species of globe-trotter whose ra\ages have as yet been 
chiefly confined to tly> show places of the tr^ty ports and 
their neighbourhood.* There he is known, unfortunately, 
too well, and his*selfis,h careleseness, or worse, has afready 
gone far to teach a nation of gentlemen to despise the 
manners of the country of which he is supposed to be a 
fair representative. You may know' his haunts by ^ the 
deterioration of the manners of the people with whom he 
has had most to do, for of him it may, with all too much 
truth, be said, nihil tetigit quod non contaminavit. ' 

As the road leaves the east end of the town it passes by 
the cremation-ground and tlirough a narrow valley, where 
a rice-straw rope bears witness to a curious superstition. 
It acts as a sort of barometer, and according to the date at 
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which the weather increases its tension to snapping-point, ^ 
omens, bad oi* good, arc drawn of the coming crops. A 
grand view of our mountains rose up as we topped a low 
hill called Tetezaha, and almost made us shout again with 
exultation at the glorious prospect. The fresh clear air o^ 
tlip early morning was marvellously exhilarating, and our 
spirits rose as we wound in and out among the hills that 
form the lower spurs of Norikura’s massive western flanks. 
For a dozen mites our track kept company with the dark 
stream of the Niugawa^ which ^e followed nearly up to 
its source in a deep emerald lake on the mountain. 
Picturesque little bridges crossed its impetuous rapids, and 
led us from side to side of a narrow defile between richly- 

woodod hill^ • Near the hamlet ofi.Hiomo we stopj)ed to 

• • 

take some barometrical observations; and as we turned to 
look down the ravine a lovely pictijre, as striking as it was 
unexpected, confronted us. Vignetted in an angle of the 
near^ hills, the shapely* cone of Hakusan reared its 
9,000 feet westwards beyond the borders of the Hida 
platuuu, 60 miles off as the crow flics. Close at hand the 
green Iplls slope till their outlines meet, and tben nothing 
iutervfeues to catch the eye till the great “ white 
mountain,’,’ scarred with a thousand wintry watgreourses, 
stands clearly outlined in white and purple against the sky 
of a j^rfect summer’s day. 

In four hours from the start we 


pulled up at Hatahoko,« 
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a little collection of cottages at the foot of a range of steep 
hills that cut us off fronv the valley of llir^yu, for which 
we were making as our head-quarters. The coolies we laid 
brought with us had now to return, and as the moniing 

I 

was well advanced it was not easy to replace them. I’he 
j)easants in these mountain valleys turn out to their work 
at an early hour, and the head man of the hamlet hesitated 
a good deal at our request for help. WhUst he was 
grumbling at the inconvenience it caused, 'we sat down and 
Iffoceeded to dine. * By-and-by b; leaked out that my 
companion was a “ medicine man,” and a complete change 
came over the spirit of otir crusty frieud. Not only did 
his manner soften, but his d^jmands'at once dropped, as he 
trotted out all the sick folk of the village witii a petition 
for professional advice.' The sight of the front verandah of 

f # 

the poor little cottage, transformed into a hospital ward, 
was as ludicrous as it was pathetic. For, as one has well 
.remarked, “ Humour was born ff twin, and the name of her 
sister was Pathos.” One poison had a pain in the stomaeh, 
and wondered if it was not heart disease, there bc'ing a 
popular beli«f that the seat of the affections resides, in that 
region. Another was anxious to take half a dozen doses of 
pills all &t once in the hope of hastening tha cure. A 
sturdy woodcutter showed a frightfully gashed leg, the 
result of an accident when felling timber. He,smitcd as 

t 

*he noticed my involuntary look of pity, for these curious 
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Japauusc have themselves su-^h an astonishing insensibility 
to pain. No tioubt it is largely explained by their totally 
difterently constituted nervous organization. A jinrikislia 
man whom 1 once saw in Tokyo afforded a curious 
instance of this. As 1 passed by his “ stand ” 1 noticed* 
him intently engaged in examining a wound in his foot. 
Presently he took, with a pair of iron tongs, a red-hot 
piece of charcoal from the hilmchi (brazier) by his side. 
He thou proceeded to press it on the injui*cd spot until the 
flesh began to sizzle, but all the ‘time he showed the most 
perfect unconcern. As 1 watched the smoke of his 
burning flesh slowly curling up, ho was attracted by an 
exclamation of surprise I made, and burst out into a roar 
of lailghtcr at *my astonishment. I. have witnessed scenes 

of suffering in Japanese hospitals keen enough to move 

• 

any heart, but the sufferers themselves rarely murmured. 
Shoi-tly after the earthquake of October, 1891, I was one 
day going the round of a’tcmporary hospital in a village 
ncJiir Gifu in company with a friend, who was engaged in 
distfibutiiiff relief to the sufferers. I shall never forget the 
way in* which one poor old lady, with a kully fractured leg 
and other injuries, insisted on trying to get up in bed to bow 
her grateful thanks in appreciation of our visit, apparently 
insensible to the pain one would think it must have caused. 

By* midday the patients had all been dealt with, our 
porters were forthcoming, and we were ofi*. A steep ascent* 
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through a forest of beeches, oaks, and firs, with here and 
there a clearing for a charcoal burner’s hut, brought us to 
the top of the Hirayu toge, about 5,500 feet above the sea. 
A decaying hut, inhabited by a few dilapidated stone 

9 

images of Buddha, crowns the summit, which is densely 

wooded. A quick descent of less than jan hour took ns 

down to the baths of Hirayu, which nestle in a green 

hollow, walled in almost on every hand by tall mountiiin 

sides, the only natural outlet being by a" narrow valley to 

the north. Until tlie last few »ycars the hot mineral 

springs (chalybeate) formed the chief attraction of the 

isolated little spot, but rccibntly other sources of prosperity 

have been opened up in tHe mines on the western side 

of Norikura. The first^named, however, noW »-claimdd our 

immediate attention, and we were soon sitting up to our 

necks in the grateful wsrmth of* a semi-private bath, near 

the little inn of Yomosaburo, with whom wo were to stay. 

The spring from whicli the waters flow lies a couple of 

hundred yards away, and supplies the water, which lea-^es 

it at a temperature of 190°, for the public baths cldsb by. 

These are of a very primitive kind, consisting simply of 

roofed-in tanks, some 10 feet square, quite open to the 

« 

public gaze. I'hc heat of the water is moderated by a 
stream of cold, conducted also through bamboo pipes. Men 
and women bathe together, and the behaviour <?f one and 
• all is beyond reproach. At one time, in some of the larger 
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towns, which foreigners sometimes visited, and at the 
Treaty ports, a*police regulation ordered that at the public 

t 

baths the sexes should be separated. The order was 
obeyed in letter if not in spirit, and many planes where the 
prowling policeman was not too strict in his interpretation ‘ 
of J;he rule, saw reformation in a barrier, which consisted of 
a piece of string stretched across the bath to denote “ This 
side for ladies, that for gentlemen.” 

In one out-of-the-v/ay place I have heard of* the people 
will stay in for practically a month at a time, and usually 
sit with large stones on the knees to keep them from 
floating or “ turning turtle ” in their sleep. The caretaker, 
Mr. Chamberlain states, an old follow of three score and 
thirtewi, stop in the water almost the whole winter through. 
At another place the villagers apologized to my friend for 
being what they called “rfio flirty,” “ for,” they said, " we 
have only time to bathe twice a day, because it is the 
sumiper-tTme, and we are*so busy.” “ How often, then,” 
asked Mr. Chamberlain, “ do you bathe in winter ? ” “ Oh, 

we tlien have loss to do, and can get four or five baths 
a day, jind the children get into the water whenever they 
feel cftld.” Those who are familiar with the habits of the 
Chinese ir^ this respect will readily endorse Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s remark that love of bathing is one at least of the 

* Cp. Cliamborlain’s “Things Japanese.” The name of the village is 
Kawanaka, noar Ik^, in the province of Joehii. 
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original items of Japanese civilisation. Tubs tlie Celestials 
have cevbiinly not been responsible for introtluciug into 
Japan, “for,” they say, “only dirty j)eople like foreignere 
need to wash so often ! ” The mineral waters of most of 
' the thermal springs are held to cure an amazing catalogue 
of diseases. Those of Kusatsu are said to be abhj,to 
conquer all distempers, but one, and that is — loA'^e ! Of 
w'hatever fickleness the Japanese may lam; been aceu.sed in 
other matters, it is certainly a fact that Alien.' love for hot 
water has never grown cold. 

O • f 

The immediate object of our visit to Ilirayu was the 
ascent of Norikura from »the west. Several ascents had 
been made, we were told, from the ‘east side, but hitherto 
the few foreigners who^had passed through Hiipyu over the 
range had not turned .their thoughts to the exploration of 
the great mountain from the 'Hida side. From a Govein- 
ment ofticial who happened to be staying in our little inn 
we learned that we could spend .the night at the mine^high 
above Hirayii, on a north-west spur, which would nndve 
matters a good deal simpler. During the evening aftcf our 
arrival this gentlem.an came in to visit us, and showed us 
some sectional maps he had been making of the lowet pai'ts 
of the mountains in the neighbourhood, in connection with 
a report he was preparing for the Agi’icultural Department. 
He had been unable to do much, ho said, in the higher 
.regions, as the climbing was too hard, but he would lie 
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grateful for any information we could give him on the 
subject after our explorations. Each day saw him and his 
assistant sally forth, clad in semi-military uniforms of 
bottle-green, armed with swords (for ornament only), and 
laden with sketch-books and instruments. Early one* 
aft^ernoou Miller and I (quitted the inn in company with a 
couple of porters for the climb to the mines. At the foot 
of a steep hillside above the south-east mid of the village 
we reached the smelting works connected witli the mine 
above. The ore (silver and cojrper) is brought down in 
baskets and rough sledges, and the track thus used was 
tlic one by which Ave ascendcck A still* walk of half an 
hour brouglit us to the* top of. a grand cascade, Hirayu-no- 
taki, Avhich.a. little while before sve hud been admiriu" 
as a soft silken ribbon streaming tiirongh the trees of a 
pictuvescpie ravine. No\it it* falls ^in a broad white sheet, 
with a thunderous roar, into a rocky basin 200 feet below. 
Tlie /ouj^ path ended, al» a height of 7,3G0 feet, at the 
entrance to the minei's’ settlement, which is built on the 
steep •hillside in Avhich the galleries are piciv.cd. Two long 
lines of low huts, protected by a wide verandjjh, accommo- 
date the miners, who are at work the whole year round. 
Until the jnincs were bpened, even Hirayu itself was in the 
winter months ’deserted, and its inhabitcants remoA'cd to 
Otani? iu^ the Takayama plain. But the new industry 
provides them with continuous occupation in supplying thci 
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wants of the 150 men and women up at Kozan, as the mines 
are called. As we appeared, wet and muddy,*- at the door of 
the overseer’s hut, a hospitable welcome greeted us, and we 
entered a cosy little room, occupied by the manager and 
'his half-dozen assistants. Dry kimono (native garments) 
were brought to rejdace our rain-soaked things, for our 
porters had fallen far behind. A. sumptuous meal of 
octopus and slices of sweet potatoes fried in oil was 
specially cooked, and thou a cheery chat about our sur- 
roundings soon made us ffiel at homo. 

The mines, the manager said, had been only working 
for about four years, and* the average output of copper 
is 140,000 lbs., that of silver bcilig 2,500 lbs. or loss 
annually. A similar mine was once worked 'on the enstern 
spur of Norikura, and ‘traces of the old l)uil(lings, furnaces, 
&c., are still to be seen {iJ)ove Unogawa, on the Shiushu side. 
It is 30 years ag(i since operations ceased, and the works 
are now entirely deserted. In the winter time the whole 
valley and hillsides are covered deep in snow, and special 
footgear is worn by the workmen on their journeys up'and 
down. For hard snow a sort of crampon, made of a flat 
triangular piece of iron with three points, is tied on beneath 
the straw, shoes that encase the feet. For softer snow a 
light circular frame, made of a sort of creeper called 
kcuhura, enables the wearer to pass safely over l^e deepest 
‘drifts. 
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The room we and our boats occupied was between the 
two huge dorAitories where the jninei’s themselves slept. 
Just as wc were lying down for the night a commotion in 
one of these announced the arrival of a peripatetic story- 
teller and his assistant mmisen-player. As the workmen 
caiknot go down to the valley for their evening’s amuse- 
ment, the entertainers have, Mahomet-like, to come to the 
mountain, and, unluckily for us, on this occasion chose this 
particular eveninj^. One could hrirdly expect that, when 
the miners had once got their ftrountebanks, they would 
let them go without getting their money’s worth. The 
Japanese are too well versed in making a business of plea- 
sure, and the performan'ee went on until midnight. Conse- 
quently, it ^\las’ G'30 on a damp grpy morning before wc 
got away, and only then in spite of the giaimblings of our 
coolies. “ The weather isn’t fit,” tlicy protested. “ It will 
be too risky, and wc may get benighted,” and so forth. 
In tine midst of all this ^fe were agreeably surprised by 
the unexpected arrival of an addition to our party. This 
was ti*cheery, grizzled old hunter, who had come up from 
Hirayu»that morning, and wanted to learn the way. He 
said it would be useful in case any other stray foreign 
traveller might wish to follow in our footsteps. His 
cheerfulness of mind was only equalled by his astonishing 
activity of, limb, and his presence, by raising the spirits of 
our porters, assisted materially our ascent. A descent • 
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down a steep talus of sliale took us to the bed of a torrent, 
wliicli we crossed at a, point where we hud to scramble 
up a precipitous bsuik on the opposite side. In the dense 
forest beyond, tree stumps, hidden in the long wet grass, 
tripped up the unwaiy one. Then, whilst looking out for 

these, an unobserved branch above knocked him over ^he 

« 

head. The least shake to bush or boimh broujtht down 
an impromptu shower-bath, and the slippery grass brought 
down the climber himself. 

After an hour’s work* two of the “ guides ” wanted to 
give in and go back, but we made them stick to it, and at 
length got out of the forest and descended an awkward 
little precipice into a second toiTc’nt bed below. Far off 
on the right, the lowpwt sloj)e of snow, aUiut 7,00t) feet, 
showed up dull and ‘cheerless in the cold rain, but we 
turned our bucks upon ,it auU mounted to the left up the 
roetks of the ravine. This did duty for the convenient 

I 

couloir, and brought us to the? top of a ridge whore we 
found recent traces of a boar. Passing over slopes of snow 
we reached a second ridge from which a lovely vietw was 
gained of tjie dark green -waters of the lake (Iniii-ike. 
The torrent which descends from the lake is the oiic that 
comes out at Hatahoko, and is there known as the Niu- 
■gawa. We next descended a stretch of spiky Iiaimatsu, 
an involuntary sitting doAvn on which occasionally 
produced most painful results. A long snow slope led us 
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up to a saddle, where we overlooked another lake some 
400 yards iii length, surrounded a fine amphitheatre of 
sharp rocky peaks. At an altitude of 9,000 feet we 
found a natural cave in the rocks just beyond the lake, 
(ind after breakhist there had a grand scramble up to the 
crest of the ridge. Away to the left lay an empty hut, 
called Mumdo, used by those who make the ascent from 
Ouojvawa on the Shinshu side. A traverse across the 
rocks above put its on a sharp arete, which we followed 
to the northernmost ami highest (10,100 feet) of the twin 
summits thcat give to Norikura its name of the “ Riding 
saddle mountain.” A magnifwjent view of the finest 
peaks of the Japanese Alps is the climber’s reward. 
Close at hand * on the north rise * great towers of rock 
and precipitous ridges from a mas;^ of shifting vapour, 
but the cloud curtains - that vgil their lower slopes 
only enhance their grandeur. On the south, the ttdl 

'J 

form of (Intake with its crater-indented summit rises in 
a Ixdd sweep beyond a low wide saddle. Beyond Koma- 
gatakef and the mountsiins of Koshu, the never-absent 
form ot Fuji greets us familiarly. At the Jbase of the 
precipice on the edge of which we stood, the round pool of 
0-ikc gives birth to the Hida-gawa, the stream of many 

names. The nature of the rocks, the peculiar form of the 

» 

highesff ridges, and the traces of lava flows in the direction 
of Onogawa. tell us that Norikura is an ancient volcmio. 
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On tho east side extensive l)eds of shale are overlaid in the 
most curious way by stream of lava, be^t no eruptions 
seem to have taken place in historic times. A little shrine 
of storm-bleached wood on the summit is dedicated to the 
“ God of dawn.” 

The descent was enlivened by a ptarmigan hunt,, in 
which the preserver of lives .spent much energy in fi'antic 
but futile efforts to slay the bird that popped in and out of 
the low level clumps of haimatsa in the most provoking 
way. Though I have seen many stones hurled at this bird 
I have never seen one take effect, and yet no game ever 
gave so many chances to its pursuer. The Japanese call it 
rai-cho, or “ thunder bird,” as it is- supposed to he respon- 
sible for the thunderstorms which, though infi’cqucnt in the 
lowlands, are constantly experienced in the higher regions 
in central Japan where the' ptarmigan is oftciiest found. 
Its feathers, especially when found on Oiit{»ke, ai-e much 
valued by silkworm breeders for use in brushing Qfif the 
silkworm eggs from one paper to another. , 

A pouring rain overtook us long before we could get 
back to thp mines. The ascent had occupied five and a 
Indf hours, and the care needed on the steej) smo»jtii rocks 
in the highest ravine forced us to take nearly as long in 
the descent. Hearty congratulations welcomed us on our 
arrival, but our wet condition deterred us from thc-further 
stay we were begged to make. We were the first 
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foreigners this hospitable folk had seen, but should others 
come after us they will find themselves “ in clover ” at this 
interesting spot. It was 6‘45 as we, with night, came 
down on Hirayu a second time. Great was the interest 
shown, when, after dinner, we and our coolies gathered’ 
with our host and his family round the fire that blazed in 
the middle of the great smoke-blackened kitchen to talk 
over our expedition. 

The rest of the following day would have been spent in 
peace but for the mob of rustics who gathered round our 
corner of the house j’epeatcdly to gaze in at our open 
like the curious crowds that throng the cages of 
a wild beast show. Not that there was anything 
objectionably <lone, for the staring multitude was all 
perfectly quiet, and no rudeness whatever was shown. 
The fiujt was that they never dreamed of causing us 
annoyance, nor could they even have understood our 
fiudUig their attention distasteful. No sooner, however, 
did either of us chance to get up than the whole company 
would literally jump with surprise and scatter like the 
mists l^cforc the rising sun. In the larger tovgns it is quite 
coranSon to find the shop front one may have chanced to 
stop at, quite darkened by gathering dozens of natives who 
show a much greater interest in inspecting you than you 
yourilblf find in the shopman’s wares. Under these 
circumstances, the best remedy for dispersing them is to 
quietly turn round and gaze intently at their feet. ^ You 
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will then notice them stealing unejisy sidelong glances at 
eacii other, shuffling about almost as if they'Avould like to 
hide their feet in their pockets, and finally, as they feel 
this is impossible, with an uncomfortsible giin they will 
gradually disappeai’. This simple but ingenious device 
was first recommended to me by an English lady, and I 
may add that I have never found it to fail. 

The evening of Sunday was spent in trying to help the 
sick folk staying in the village. Many of them were 
visitors from adjoining Valleys where, in their isolation, 
they never sec a medical man once in their lifetime. Their 
chief remedies for their ilfe are herbs or strange reptiles, 
whose flesh when dried and cooked is credited with the 
most marvellous curative properties. Apart- from these, 
their main chance lies in the waters of the mineml .springs. 
On this occasion, the advent of 'a foreign doctor, the fir.st 
they had ever seen, was too gi’cat an op[)ortunity to be 
lo.st. Long before our dinner’ that night Avas done, a 
continuous stream of would-be patients came pouring 'in 
at the entrance to our inn. Far into the night thd work 
Avent on oft interpi'eting their symptoms to my good- 
natur(Hl friend, who not only had to prescribe but also to 
provide the means of cure. Every item of advice, even 
'each bitterest pill, Avas received Avith the most touching 

K 

tokens of gratitude. The only hesitation at, aedfepting 
‘ anything was that which followed the assurance that there 
really was nothing at all to ptiy in return. 



CHAPTER V. 


“ Ttio Umbrella Peak# — A wot blanket — The Abo pass — A rustic bridge — 
Japanese and kissing — A gr.atet’ul patient — ^The gorge of tlie Adzusagawa 
— ^A kindly welcome — ^The Spear Peak once inoin—Naturo's picture 
gallery — A novel hot bath — Delightful bivouac— A grand scramble — 
Yaiigatake is ours» 

As we looked down the narrow valley that forms the 
only natural outlet from the secluded little plain in which 
Hirayu lies, a grand rocky pehk closed in the distant 
prospect. It owes its* name ‘Kjisadake (“ the umbrella 
peak”) to th» supposed resemblanc(?t(jf its great buttresses 
and snow-filled couloirs to the ribs and hollows of a half- 
open native umbrella. Oif Alonday morning we set off to 
explore the neighbouring valley which runs up to the 
southern base of the moufltain, in the middle of which 
we •found a cluster of cottages surrounding a hot spring 
strong^ impregnated with iron. On appesiling to the 
kucho (.head man”) of the primitive hamlct*of Gamada 
for information and help, a wet blanket at once stifled our 
hopes. • 

'i’he appcjuance of a couple of foreigners was in itself a 
sufficiently astonishing event, but why^ they should want 
to climb a mountain where neither silver mines nor crystals 
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were to be found was quite unintelligible to him. As I 
subsequently found out, there were other' reasons that 
deteixed him from furthering our plans, but until a couple 
of years later these did not transpire. He ended up a 
profusion of polite apologies with the statement that 
recent storms hjid burst the banks of the Gamada-gaiva 
which it would have been necessary to cross and recross 
higher up, and no hunters could be found willing to 
attempt the ascent The positive manner in which the 
kucliO gave lus dictum, showed that beyond it there wsis no 
appcid ; so, finding it, as the Japanese phrase expressively 
puts it, a case of ahikuia-ga-iiai (“ doing side does not 
exist ” — “ there is no help fot it ”), we retired to drown our 
disappointment in the thermsU waters of the (tillage” baths. 
There is no inn at Ga’mada, but a kindly old farmer Ucamed 
Jimbei took us in for the night It Avas a case for him of 
entertaining a good friend unawares, for Miller found out 
the old man was suffering* from a serious internal 
complaint, and was not only able to treat him there and 
then, but also a week later sent him fresh remedies when 
our arrival at Matsumoto brought us within the reach of 

i 

medical supplies. 

Two days later wo left Hii-ayu at 6 A.M. for the passage 
of the Abotoge, which crosses the main chain at a height of 
6,400 feet, over the northern shoulder of Norikura, and 
affords during its length of 25 miles between Hirayu and 
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Hashiba views of the finest scenery of its sort in Central 
Japan. A narrow track led us up a densely- wooded defile, 
now and then crossing the ddbris of a landslip where tall 
fir trees had been uprooted or snapped in twain like so ^ 
many maHihes. Only the distant murmur of a mountain 
torrent, or the :£pll liquid notes of the iiguisu (nightin- 
gale) broke on the ear as we mounted the steep ascent, 
and the stillness of the sweet-scented shade was restful 
beyond description. As we descended from the top of the 
])ass, where a small pest marks the boundary between 
Hida and Shinshu, and wound round the spurn on its 
eastern side, a lateral valley on tfie north suddenly disclosed 
a beautiful vignette. * In an angle formed by richly- 
timbeftd hilhstdes appeared the gi'cy granite towers and 
snow-seamed flanks of Hodakayama. * Further on the forest 
trees gave way to stretflhes of grassy slope gay with 
flowers, aud afibrding abundant feasts of wild strawberries 

of encvinous size. Then a thin column of steam far down 

* • 

on the right told us whore the hot springs of Shirahone lay 
solitjfrjr in a narrow ravine. The spot is out-of-the-world 
to a degree, but a few dozen nistics visit it e'^ry suijimer 
and shelter in its picturesque chi\lct^ for the sake of taking 
the healing waters. Below the springs a torrent is ei-ossed 
by an elementary bridge, which consists merely of a couple 
of pint ttqps stretched from a tall mass of rock to 'the 
opposite bank. ^ The slippery poles swayed and bent 
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cheerfully as we gingerly shuffled across, and the flashing 
watei's dazzled the eyes distractingly the wlnle. At noon 
a quaint little cottage on tlie top of a ridge mutely 
invited us to rest. A bout and wrinkled old lady appeared 
and put the invitation into words, though no more solid 
food could she supplement it with than little hot water 
and abundance of dried peas. Potatoes there were, it is 
true, but they were raw, and several diy withered snakes 
that hung their grey lengths from the beam indoom were 
not sufticieiitly tempting to our tastes. As the portcis with 
our baggage and provisions were lagging far behind wo 
had to content ourselves with the pejis. They may be, as 
we were told, sustaining, though to* a hungiy mountaineer 
they are far from satisfying. But the sight* of bunclics of 
mistleto that showed ‘thickly through the delicate green of 
some small oaks below «the sumihit of the ridge afforded 
abundant food for reflection upon some of the coi^rusts the 
Japanese present to oumelves. * This interesting paftisite, 
which here makes its home not only in oaks but also ‘in 
beeches, willows, and maples, has for them none of the 
associations frith which it is often connected in tire AVest. 

O 

Moreover, the custom it so frcsquontly suggests at an 
English Christmas-tide is regarded by these far On'entals 
’as both barbarous and unhygienic. A Japanese school- 
boy 1 know of, one day brought his Euglislu teacher a 
* spontaneous effusion prompted . by the behaviour of an 
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engaged couple in a certain little American community 
in the interior of Japan. It wa3 entitled “ KYS,” and he 
began by censuring kissing as a most disgusting practice. 
After then endeavouring to prove that it was not only, 
lowering to the dignity, but also dangerous, as being a 
mtans of coram«inicating disease, he crowned his argu- 
ments with the sarcastic query — 

“ And is this civilised nation’s custom ?” 

A scries of ups and downs over thinly wooded ridges led 
us, by 2 P.M., to OnogaVsi, a finely situated village whose 
cottages cling to the steep sides of a rocky bluff that 

pushes itself out into the broad waters of the short but 

• « 

swift ^layogawa. The hour and a half we Inul to wait for 
our coolies \.fas pjissed jdcasiuitly at* the house of the head- 
man. bathe in the rsipids, just below was followed by a 
lunch of fresh trout, tea, and cakes (Jf pink, white, and green 
ground ri^e. The meal was served with the most charming 
att(!iifioii by our, host and his wife. As the former 
squatted on the mats by our side he told us a little about 
himself and his concerns. Tin; baths of Shirahone 
belonjfdd to him, and to his other duties he atlded that of 
a local official of the Agricultural Department, in Avitness 
whereof his dark green unifoim with its tarnished gilt but- 
tons hung up conspicuously on the front verandah. Just 
now, unfortunatt'ly, he wasn’t veiy well, he said, but what 

• 

ailed him he cogld not tell, imd there was no doctor within 
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many miles, ilis joy at learning Miller’s profession, and 
his subsequent gratitude for a diagnosis and a prciscription, 
knew no bounds. A result was that by tht; time our 
.porters straggled in, a fresh trio of much stronger fellows 
were ready to relieve them, and we proceeded without 

Ntfver will the memory of the last 1 2 miles of that day’s 
walk lose its charm. For the greater part of tlic way tall 

i 

cliffs rose stern and forbidding right from the water’s e<lge, 

only here and tliei’e sloping more gently to afford a footing 

to dark pines and fresh green shrabs. In many places the 

pathway is cut in tlie living rock. In others it has Ixien 

# • 

built up round the smooth vertical lace of the ravine, and 

r » 4 

is supported on struts bf timber from l)elow. ' Tliese Inu'ii 

4 

been frecpiently swept away .by landslips and avalanches, 
so that the track has disappeaivd bodily in the rushing 
torrent far beneath. In such places W(i enjoy»Kl de.lightful 
scrambles, scaling the cliff and then traversing above so as 
to descend to the path beyond the gaj). Here and there 
the shattered timbers that onc(! held up tlie road hung in 
ragged festoons down the face of the cliffj and jnade it 
ticklish work to trust to their precarious support. .At 
every turn in the winding valley, which in itself is a 
grand example of erosion, frtish beanties claimed attention. 
Near the junction of the Mayegawa, wdth the Azusagawa, 
.'a curious waterslide slips, like a broad oheet of liquid 
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glass, over the polished surface of a dark rock face on 
the. left bank of the latter stream. Further on, to 
the right, a caseade falls almost on the pathway, and 
scatters its spray in iridescent showers before the 
mouth of a cave that opens in the base of the precipice.* 
Picturesque bridges lead the road across from side to side 
and afford variety to the view. At Inckoki the valley 
expands to allow the cottages to spread themselves over 
a pleasant cultivated vale. The peasants here use store- 
house.s cojisisting of .holes heVn in the rocks called 
h(Z(‘-aiin (“ wind-caves ”), where they can house their 
little (;ro])8 in safety from wintel: stonns. By half-past six 
the narrow valley wa^ alreai^ in twilight, and the yellow 
a‘ay.s bf a swftiging cliochin were'jour guide to Hashiba. 
Boulders and hollows in the path* that are unnoticed in 
broad daylight then are •maghifieil astonishingly, and the 
dai-kness^ that envelopes the surroundings doubles the 
lengrii of the journey. "By 7 ’30 p.m. a few scattered 
points of light began to glimmer fitfully through the 
treek on the river’s right bank. The path suddenly 
took {» turn to descend abniptly to the massive bridge, 
and then a few steps up the steep and stony ascent 
at the entrance to the silent village brought us to the 
door of the hospifcible “ Shimidxuya.” In response to 
the hollo\^ rattling of the outer shuttera a door was slid 
aside, and a pleasant greeting, “Many thanks for last* 
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year’s visit,” welcomed us iu. The ever-grateful bath wiis 
succeeded by a substautial meal — aud then Vame a council 
of war. One of the huntoi-s I had last year appeared from 
a remote corner of I[ 2 ishiba, to tell me that ho aud his 
two brothers will gladly do their best to complete this time 
the expedition that last year so narrowly failed to succeed. 

A rising barometer, a cloudless sky, aud the best trio of 
liuntcrs 1 had yet employed as guides, a'll helped to raise 
our spirits higli as the he.xt moniiug saw us re-crossing 
the Zosui-bashi ea route, for Yarigatake, tlio miniature 
Matterhorn of Japan. Tlie air of the valley was fresh 
aud pure, and the dewdrop'is trembled like diamonds on 
every leaf. The sweet'seeut of tlie tall straight pin{‘S tliat 
shaded our path, tlic' murmuring tornnt below and tlie 
deep blue vault that spread a* narrow canopy above the 
tall sides of the now familiar ravine, made even existence 
itself a delight. Truly we wire iu Nature’s Academy, 
hung wth some of the choicest of the Creator’s inasttir- 
picces. 

Three miUs out from JIashiba we were greeted with the 
sight of an innovation in the secluded valley. A chalybeate 
spring had sintie my former visit been discovered on the 
left bank of the stream, aud its watei-s arc now utilised 

c 

for mineral baths. They arc conducteel in bamboo* pipes 
to the opposite side, and in a wooden bath some 6 feet 
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square are heated for the use of the dozen or so of country 
folk who cofne from Hushibaf and Shimajima. The 
custodian, a dear old gentleman (for his manners wore 
perfect though his garments were poor and threadbare), 
was sitting on his heels in a little shanty by the wayside. 
lEe begged us to^stay and have a cup of tea with him, and 
tlieii to test the wonderful powers of his novel fiiro (hot 
bath). His kindly importunity could not be resisted as 
regards the driiilc, but the long, day’s march before us com- 
pelled us to leave the bath to tho*little group, of both sexes, 
that reclined in various attitudes on the scantily matted 
floor of the adjoining dormitoiy. As wo psissed by the 
Dashinosawa hut, we saw it wti^ closed, and the recollection 
of th<? fleas l»h4t probably still dispTjried themselves within 

made me glad to be outside, luferrainable seemed the 

• 

steep zig-zags up the Tftkugd Piiss. The afternoon was 
terribly hot, and scarcely a breath of air stirred the bamboo- 
grass* through which the 1;rack was cut. At the summit 
w« Hung ourselves down in the shelter of the trees and 
cnj(^ed a well-earned hiru-ne (sieste) until the dry bark of 
the thirsty little half-wild dog our hunters hftd with them 
waked us to bid them follow our example. The road up 
th(; valley we had just traversed had been a good deal 
improved since the previous year, but at the top of the col 
all work had censed, and the path down the northern 
side soon lost iteelf hopelessly in the broken rocks of the' 
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now half-empty watercourse. As the grand mass of Ho<la- 
kayama again rose up on the opposite side' of the valley 
wc were strongly tempted to transfer our affections from 
Yarigattike, but the longing was sternly suj)pressed, and 

t 

after a rest at the Tokugo hut wc forded the river and made 
the best of our way through a corner of Jhc forest beyond. 
Three miles up the Azusagawa wc encamped for the night. 
Woo<l there was in plenty, and of water an unlimited supjdy. 
Whilst some of us set to work to get it, others went off to 
fish, and a dozen delicious trout* were s])eedily landed. 
The hunters made themselves a shelter of Imxnches on the 
edge of the forest which contes down here to the water’s 
edge, and Miller and I slung our haniniocks betwcion 
convenient trees. Oyer' each hammock we ‘spread d sheet 
of native oil-paper, for the night was fine and clear, and 
■we knew the dew would fall he'avily. By the time these 
preparations were completed a grand fire lighted up the 
dark forest around, and all was '’cheery and blight. Never 
wiis trout so dainty, nor curried fowl more appetizitig. 
Then the stars b<*gan to light the sky, and clear and 'cold 
the moon rofee over the dense pine forest on Nabekamuri- 

c 

yama’s rounded top before us, whilst, behind, the pale 
granite cliffs and snows of Hodakayama loom ghostly and 
grand. Even the hunter's themselves smoked their pipes 
more stolidly than usual, and one was loth to» break the 
' solemn silence. 
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How Bret Harte’s lines biing back the scene : — 

“ SboYO the piiiee the moonVas slowly drifting, 

The rivor sung bolow : 

The dim siomis, fur beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 

The roiiiing cainp-iiro, with rude humour, painted 
The mddy tints of he-olth 

On . . . face and form . . . 

• 

As \vc tuml)led out of our liaminocks in the gi’cy light 
of early dawn a shower of wet from above told us how 
tropical dews can* fall. The hollows in our oil-paper roofs 
were as full as if a heavy rain had beaten down dining the 
night. As soon as tlu^ sun had brought light into the 
valley we left the camp as it was, and strode up the stony 
river-bed in eager aifticipation of the day’s climb. Our 
route Vas tlte same as that by wlTkh Belcher and I had 
deseended from Yurigatake twelve months ago. Passing on 
the left the Yokooilani we*ke2)t to tlie course of tlie Azasa- 
gawa on ^ur right, scrambling through dense thickets, and 
over broken rocks on the mountain side above the tori’cnt, or 
crdssiug and re-crossing its turbulent waters by juinjiing 
from boulder to boulder as before. Some miles ui) the 
stream,*near the foot of Chogadake, a tall w'oodbd mountain 
on the left bank, a narrow valley on the other side oiiens 
up our firSt view of Yarigatake’s aiguille-like summit, iind 
spurs us on more keenly still. Occasionally a toirent 
feeder joins the main stream on right or left, and has to be 
forded or scramjded across. At one of these points I had" 
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an impressive reminder of the fact that waraji (straw 
sandals) give better hold on water-worn *houlders than 
hobnailed boots. An awkward jump from one smooth 
surface to {mother just missed the proper maik, and the 
next moment found me cooling my heated fiame in the, 
foaming ton’cnt, in which I had sat down with great 
emphasis, after the manner of the commencing skater in 
his earliest attempts. Three hours of hard Av^ork with 
jungle iuid stream took us at length to th*o,.Akasaka no iwa 
goya, “ the rod cliff C{ive,'’ so c{illed fi-om the colour of the 
rocks at the foot ' of which it lies. The familuir slope of 
snow opposite still furnislled {in unmistakeablc landmark, 
and the whole scene*, recallect the plciisantcst of memories. 
After a Imlt underneath the shadow of fhfi great rock 
wedg(*, we set off at* noon in rejd earnest. An hour’s 
scramble up the bed of 4he stream placed us at the foot of 
broken slopes partly covered Avith grass, but endipg higher 
up in luire loose rocks. YarSg{itake ^uow c{\me Ih full 
vicAV from biiso to summit, and AA*e felt that Auctory Avas 
assured. Long slopes of snow gave a pleasing variety 
to the climb,* and we Avere sorry to lefivo them for tiie Avild 
confusion of the broken morainc-like steeps Above. The 
“ aspect of destruction ” about the Avhole scefte A'ividly 
ilccaUs the noble passage in lluskin’s 4th volume of 
‘ Modern Painters ’ on the Aiguilles of Chamonix : ** Those 
waste leagues around its feet are loaded Av\th the wreck of 
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what it was. On these, perhaps of all mountains, the 
characters of decay ai*c written most clearly : around these 
are spread most gloomily the memorials of their pride, and 
the signs of their humiliation.” 

Two hours’ steady climbing from the torrent bed was 
enough to place ns in the iiaiTOw gap in the ridge from 
which the pinnacle of the “Spear Peak” abruptly *^rises. 
Then we turned northwards and soon succeeded in passing the 

ff 

spot at which llelcher and I had turned back. The smooth 
steep slabs,^ dangerous enough in wet weather, were now 
perfectly dry, and convenient cracks and ledges gave good 
hand- and foothold eveiywherh^’ For 400 or 500 feet wo 
kept to the edge of the arUe, hut then a curious twist in the 
upper J)art of the peak forced us to turn sharply to the west. 

A dozen steps more, and we were overlooking all else. 
Yarigatake is ours, and sa^e for Fuji the peerless, we stand 
on the loftiest point of the whole surface of this mountain 
empiit. The peak consist^ of an intensely hard weather- 
resisting brecciated porphyry, which is traveled by 
numerous foliated silicious bands. These Ijands are in- 
clined at high angles, and are frequently contorted. To 
the hardness of the rock it owes its height, and to the 
silicious bknds its jagged spear-like shape. Its altitude is 
10,300 feet. The actual summit is a narrow platform a 
few* yards# long, dropping on the east and west in per- 
pendicular cliffg, and aftbrding a prospect grand and 
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impressive in the extreme. To the north stretches the 
long line of rugged peaks that separates fllie province of 
EtchQ from parts of Echigo and Shiushu. The wild 
valleys that radiate from their bases arc very little known, 
excepting to an occiisional hunter of chamois, boar, or bear. 
Westwards, across the valley of the Gatpada-gawa, Kasa- 
dakc promises a splendid scramble. Far over its northern 
shoulder a glittering band of blue beyond the Toyama 
plain is radiant with the “ many-twinkling smile of 
ocean : ” 

.... irnvritav t€ KVfAdrtav 

dvripiBfUiv ylkatrp.^ . .— -/RSCIIYLUS, Pr. 90. 

Duo east the triangular forhi of JObeudake is sharply out- 
lined against the sky. /Asama Yama’s smoke uises in the far 
distance. Southwards ‘the eye ranges over the nearer giants 
of the main chain, Hodalcayama and Norikura, with Oiitake 
beyond them. To the south-east Komagatake, and further 
still, the Koshft peaks stand Up boldly. But stsiteliest 

t 

of all, the symmetrical cone of Fuji rises from the Pacific 

shore, separated from us by a distance — as the crow ‘fiies 

^ — of nearly OO miles. To enumerate all the vast* sea of 

summits that lift their swelling crests within our view 

would be to give a list of all the grandest mountains .in 

Japan. Nearly the entire width of the central part of the 

mainlan d is embraced by the magnificent prospect 
« 

A good deal of care was needed on the ^descent of the 
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smooth slabs of the “ spear ” of the mountain, and down 
the loose shar^ rocks at its base. Once on the snow glis- 
sades made progress easy, and by half-past six, as night fell, 

» 

we were b;i,ck at the “ red cliff cave.” Tired we were, for 
the 20 miles of rough work up and down had been broken 
by. few rests diu'jiig the 13 houi’s we were on our feet. 
But elated with the successful issue of our climb, we could 
well enjoy our bivouac, and of provisions this time we had 
no lack. I'eavcs liud ferns provided us with a bod under 
the lee of the rocky wedge, and with shawls for coverings, 
and rucksack and camera for pillows, we made all snug for 
the night. An umbndla open af our heads warded off the 
keen night breeze that pierced "a crevice at that end, and a 
cheerfitl fire Jdazing near our feet ieft nothing further to 
be desired. The return to Hashiba was accomplished 
without mishap on the following distance of 

30 miles took twelve and a half hours, but it was only 

by diat of a spurt during the last few miles that we gained 

« 

the* “Shimidzuya” before dsu’kncss set in. The hunters, 
who ’had worked splendidly throughout the expedition, 
were only an hour or so behind us, and deserved every 
credit for the way they performed their task. 

A Sunda 3 r’s rest was spent pleasantly at Hashiba, but 
Monday found us sweltering in the hot close air of 

J 

the Matsiynoto plain, with a temperature at noon of 
90" indoors, ^me compensation was afforded by the 
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nearness of the delightful baths of Asama no yu, a little 
village nestling on the slopes of a hill noVtli-cast of the 
town. Each of the various inns that flourish on the 
visitors who come to the thermal springs, possesses its own 
private tank, but the best and biggest arc those of the 
Ume-no-yu. There one may either joii^ the public at a 
penny a head, or for fivepence one may get a private room. 
The water of the springs, which is partly impregnated with 
sulphur, is stated to be efficacious in no less than 28 
specific complaints. The list begins with brain disease and 
ends with paralysis. 
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Akalishi San — An orithuslastic mountaineer — ^Humours of the hmha — Takato 
— ^Tho cold shoulder — ^The j^oHce to the rescue — A pleasant surprise — 
The “now woman” of Japan — A laggtird rogue — Curious contrasts — 
A priiicelj' peasant — Ascent of the “Rod Rock Mountain” — Aljune 
storms— A lonely bivouac — Polite police — The Rozoar stone — Rustic 
liospitality~A dreadful appaiitiou — Unexpected good cheer — The Fuji- 
kawa rapids. 

• 

At Matsumoto T had to part with my genial companion, 
as he had an engagement to keep near Karuis.awa, while 
I was bound in nearly.the opposite direetion. Of all the 
peaks X had vie,wed from the summit of Komagatake the 
previous year, none had more taken my faney than that of 
Akaiishi-san, one of the toResl of the mass that separates 
tlie Tenr}'u-gawa from the well-known Fujikawa. So far 
as 1 cyuhf ascertain it had. never been visited by foreign 
travjollcrs, but the dhe or two who had been anywhere near 
it spoke of it with the greatest admiration. On hearing of 
my pla^s the ever-obliging landlord of the “^hinanoya,” 
Sasai Motoji, at once begged me to let him share them, an 
offer I ' gladly accepted. Apart from the peaks ascended 
yearly by the white-robed pilgrims, whose travels are little 
more than a continuous religious picnic, few mountains ‘are 
climbed by the natives for the pleasure the expeditions 
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aiFord. The country folk can rarely understand why a man 
should undergo discomfort and toil for the sake of climbing 
where neither silver mines nor crystals jire to be found. 
Though one’s reasons may be accepted with the politest 
outward assent, the questioner always reserves his own 
opinions as to the truth of them. The majority are of liie 
same mind as a European lady whom I once lieard remark, 
“ WcU, you know, for my part, 1 always consider 
mountaineering a mild form of madness, and you can't 
make me believe it is anything else.” 

I was glad to find a native keen enough to take a long 
journey to an unknown district solely for tlie sake of the 
pleasure and interest it might afford; From IMatsumoto to 
Shiwojiri on the Nakasendo we jolted in a het^hu, to whose 
tender mercies 1 once more had the temerity to commit 
myself. Having safely accomplished this dozen miles or 
so, the driver said he would go no further, so an hour was 
spent in wrangling, de more <Japonico, over tTbe hire of 
another vehicle. The experience is absurdly funny when 
time is no object. The arguments the driver uses in order 
to extract from you three times the sum he expects you 
will give are often curiously Japanese. He, however, 
generally ends by coming down (as you yourself are 
running the risk of doing literally later on), and whether 
he or you have come off best in bargaining, he is equally 
cheerful as he leaps" up on the box and whips up his steed 
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for a stai’t. From Shiojiri a well-made road led by 
gentle gradient*8 to the top of the Motoyama-toge (2,800 
feet), a pass which crosses the hills separating the basin of 
the Saigawa from that of the Tenryu-gawa. We then 
descended a pretty little valley by the side of a stream 
that near Miyakj falls into the Tenryu. Further on 
we also nearly did the same, owing to the hai’ness 
suddenly falling to pieces and nearly pitching the hetsha, 
baggage, and ourselves on the top of the unfortunate 
horse. By using the term “harness” I do not wish to 
mislead the reader. The attachment of the horse to the 
carriage is no stronger litersUly tlmn I should imagine it to 
be figuratively. It usually consists of a mixture of string, 
stmps, b,ud sombtiracs the driver’s ohi (girdle). Traces of 
proper leather arc seldom seen. Tlie result, as on this 
occasion, often is that whefl a strain* is put on it a rupture 
with more or less startling consequences occurs. On 
aniviitg at Matsushima, w8 gladly quitted our “jaunting 
car*’ and crossed by a bridge over the Tenryu-gawa, whose 
coursb we then followed for some six miles, with grand 
views of Komagatiike (of Shinshu) on our righ% and of its 
Koshu namesake on our left. By 7*1.5 p.m. we were 
at Takato, a busy little town that stands high up on the 
right bank of the Mibu-kawa, tJie chief tributary of .the 
Tenryu, in «. valley on its east side. T^ our astonishment, 
on proceeding tp the Kisoya inn, to which we had been 
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recommended, we were refused admittance, as they said 
they were full. A second attempt elsewhere met with a 
similar result. In despair we then went to the police 
stiition, and invoked the help of the sergeant in charge. 
He most politely came with us to a third inn, the Ikegami- 
ya, where we were received with doubtful pleasure, though 
with all politeness. The landlord said he had never 
entertiiincd a gwaihokii-jin (“outside-countries man,” i.e., 
a foreigner) before, and feared he would*' fail to give satis- 
faction, though he would do bis best. And so he did, for 
supper, bed, and breakfivst in comfortable quarter's, and 
with unremitting attention, only amounted to sixpence 
a head. 

For half the following day our route kejU compahy with 
the Mibu-kawa, tlirdugli a nanow picturesque valley on 
the west of Konuigatake (of Koshu). Occasionally some 
lateral ravine opened up on the left and disclosed a dark 
vista of the rugged cliffs and Vooded slopes of the lower 
part of the mountain. At Ichiuosc (sometimes also called 
Entsuji) we halted for lunch and for a change of "pack- 
horse, as oiir coolie wished to return to Takato that day. 
There was no inn at the little village, but on appealing to 
the “ head-man ” he kindly undertook to give us what we 
wanted, adding that the substitute would appear taduima. 
This word is popularly supposed to mean “ immediately,” 
but in actual fact it is best translated “ some time between 
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now and Christmas.” In this case it had to be rendered 
“ two hours an^ a half,” a serious matter where the swarms 
of flies were a perfect plague. Wherever silkworm culture 
is carried on this pest is sure to be found, and though at 
Hirayu and elsewhere we had found them bad enough, 
Iclxinosc was superlatively prolific in them. 

A great surprise awaited us as we stepped inside the 
open space beyond the door of the head-man’s house. 
Sacks of charcoal,*agricultural implements, native saddlery, 
bundles of vegetables, all were mixed up in confusion on 
the floor. The rooms adjoining were all innocent of mats, 
but guilty of a good deal of dirt and smell, the frequent 
adjuncts of the industry named. But on passing these and 
penetrating tf) fhe innermost apartirlcnt at the back of the 

house, we found ourselves in one of the loveliest rooms 

• 

I ever entered. Spotless* mats oft unusual quality made 
soft the tread, and dark polished woodwork, carved with 
exquisite taste, surrounded \he walls on every side. When 
the* long wait was ended by the arrival of the relay for our 
baggage, we were indeed loth, in spite of the black swarms 
of flies, *tf> turn out of the cool retreat. But tJme, like the 
policeman, was bidding us move on, and we fairly gasped 
again as we stepped out into the blazing sun that Ixeat 
do^\'u pitilessly on the close valley we had now to traverse. 
Three ngilee beyond the village the narrow track crossed 
the Ichinose-togp, 4,440 feet above the sea, and here an 
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abundance of delicious wild raspberries tempted us to 
linger inonlinately long. The path still pursues its course 
due south, and only leaves one torrent-feeder of the 
Tenryu-gawa to join another at its very source on the 
opposite side. Welcome shade was noAv aftbi'dcd by the 
forest of fiis and maples and Savoai'a (iirbor vitce), which 
supply the timber for the saw-mills that give employment 
to most of the peiisants in tlie valley. The wood is chiefly 
made up into bowls and sweetmeat boxes. An odd little 
cluster of houses on a ‘steep hill-side attracted attention 
by its strange name — Onna-takii (the “ women’s hill ”). 
Keport explains it to refer to the fact that it is women who 
here occupy the position of heads’ of families. Should a 
stranger aspire to the hand of one of thc*tir his dUys are 
said to be henceforth numbered, so heavily does the yoke 
press on his shoulders. . The hch-pecked husband is usually 
supposed in Japan, if not to be as scarce as the dodo,” at 
any rate to be a rara avis, and’' it is astonishing to find, in 
this country above all others, a spot where the experiment 
of “ woman’s rights ” has been so completely earned out. 
The “ new Woman,” after all, would seem to be older than 
has been generally supposed. 

By six o’clock we came to a halt at Tchiba (20 miles 
from Takato), where scattered cottages are dotted about 
the sides of the picture.sque ravine, through, which the 
Kashio-gfiwa flows. Crossing the long l^ridge that spans 
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the stream, we put up at a modest inn called Dai-maruya 
the house of the great circle”). As usual, the pack-horse 
was well in the rear, but as it was still quite early, I 
preferred to wait for my own provisions, which the 
baggage contained, and meanwhile accepted an invitation 
to “ deign to epfer the honourable hot water.” To one 
unaccustomed to Japanese country ways the position would 
have had its drawbiicks. The oval bath-tub stood in a 
conspicuou’s placfl outside the front verandah, and in full 
view of the vilLagers as they pas.scd up and down the 
narrow stony path. Possibly, as I have often seen else- 
where, it was so arranged in orefer to allow the occupant to 
see and chat with his Yriends as they ambled to and fro. 

Mahy and long wore the hour^.that dragged on as I 
afterwards "waited, Micawber-like, fcfr “ something to turn 
up ” in the shape of my baggage tyid the food it held. It 
wjis all Jin vain, though, and, sifter once declining the 
proffbred dinner of native food, I had to cat humblc-pie 
and recall the rejected meal. Only a little rice, however, 
w'as* left, as the rest had been devoured in the kitthen. 
When 'midnight arrived I was compelled tb turn in, or 
rather simply to turn over on the futon on which for the 
past five hours I had been reclining in fruitless exisecta- 
tion. Misery is commonly supposed to acquaint a man 
with straijge bedfellows, but those who shared my couch 
that night were all too familiar to be agreeable. I was 
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faint enough for want of sustenance myself, but the fleas 
had certainly no cause for complaint 

The sun was already well up in the sky on the morrow 
when the truant psick-horse and his laggard leader 
appeared. On demanding the reason for the 14 hours’ 
delay, I was told the horse had suddenly “ become weak by 
the way.” The excuse could deceive no one, fbr on going 
out and unloading the animal I found that the rascal had 
piled up a large burden belonging to some one else he had 
met en route, and he cxjKJCtcd to get payment from this 
person in addition to the liberal price I had already 
promised to give. 

Opposite our inn a naitow ravine 'on the left bank of the 
stream is the site of «some salt springs, which rise* u]} in 
wells a hundred feet dr so in depth. The water is jmmped 
up on to 4^0 top of layers of bamboo leaves and stems, 
which form a sort of sieve, through which it trickles into a 
pan below. It then goes through a process of boiling and 
.subsequent cvapor,atiou. Beyond Ichiba our torrent joifted 
the Koshibu-gsiwa at right angles, just where that stleam 
takes an abrupt turn westwards to join the* Tenryfi, nesir 
lida. G^d bluffs rise straight from the water’s edge at 
the betM^ind higher up the Koshibu valley the brown 
cottages of the hamlet of Okawara nestle cosily amidst 
well-cultivated fiel^. On the hill-side aboi?e, a pic- 
turesque temple peeps out from its security, under the pro- 
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tectioa of a grove of splendid cryptomeria. In spite of 
the remote situation of the village, its inhabitants are 
evidently thoroughly go-ahead folk. A primitive belfry 
stands in the middle of the fields to summon the peasants 
together whenever common consultation is desirable. It 
consists of a flat j^oard of very hard wood, in shape like the 
ordinary ncStice-boards of the country, suspended between 
a couple of tall posts. When thwacked with a stout trun- 
cheon that* hangs* by the side, the board gives out a note 
that resounds far and wide up the valley and in the hills. 
In contrast with this relic of bygone days, now rarely 
seen but in the most primitive spots, stands the village 
school, recently orectbd in '‘foreign style,” with glass 
windo^vs and -vtlutewashed walls, ftindness itself was the 
treatment accorded on seeking out the little, so-called 
“ inn ” of Imai Takijiro, \ind so zpalously did ^c and his 
whole family run about and otherwise exert themselves on 
my behalf, that I fared beftter here than jmy where else- on 

f 

my tour. A desk jind a table were, spontiuieously, sent for 
to the school. The policeman in charge of the district, who 
had come with us from Ichiba, sot out to search for someone 
who could pilot me up Akaiishi. Soon ho returned with the 
very man I needed. This was a hunter who a ago had 
succeeded in reaching the summit with a War Office surveyor, 
and who now was ready to guide me also. A walk of six 
miles up a wijd gorge that leads out of the prosperous 
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valley took us to a yuha, or bath-house, standing on a steep 
slope above the bod of the ton-ent, known as Koshibu- 
no-yu. Rustics resort hither for the sake of the sulphur 
springs, which are conducted into two large tanks standing 
on a platform in front of the rough cbdlct which does 
duty for an inn. In one tank the water is heated to nearly 
120” Fahr., in the other to about 65°. From hot to cold is, 
therefore, but a step, an advantage not to be neglected. 

The fortunes of this out-of-the-world' establishment are 
presided over by a gi'ey' old patriarch of three score and 
thirteen. How politely ho received me, full of apologies 
for the dirt and discomfort he said I sliould find so trying ! 
With modest pride he presented ‘me with a packet of 
yulxma (“ liot-water fhJwcrs ’’), the solidified deposif of the 
solfatara, whicli he a'fesured me would make me a grand 
bath when 1 got back home beydnd reach of the real thing. 
The way he skipped about was astonishing for one of 
his years, and no effort did hh spare to make mtf com- 
fortable. To my subsequent regret, he turned out, ‘un- 
known to me, a party to whom he had given the best ‘room 
(such as it *was), and begged me to only grant him one 
favour in return for his humble efforts — that I would allow 
him to see me cat in “ foreign style.” Never shall I forget 
the wonderment \nth which he watched mo performing on 
a tin of curried fowl, supplemented with ricu and jam, 
helped down with cocoa. As he sat do\^u deprecatingly 
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on the top step of the rough stairs, he might have been 
a visitor at ttte “ Zoo ” watching the wild beasts feeding. 
Yet never, in or out of Japan, have I met a truer gentle- 
man than this poor “ untutored rustic,” who had spent all 
his days in one of the remotest valleys in the Empire. 

On the following day 1 left at 6 A.M., in lovely weather, 
for my climb. From the bfithhouse a faint track descended 
the steep side of the ravine, and then lost itself in the 
))cd of the strea*m. For the next 2^- hours the perpen- 
dicular cliffs on either hand forced us to keep to the 
torrent bed entirely. On the right bank a fine cascade, 
called nana kanui (“ the seven cauldrons ”), falls in a 
succession of leaps ufto the main stream, which a score of 
times*we had to cross and recross bjs flying leaps from rock 

to rock, or by wading through thfe cold rushing water. 

• 

Occasionally it filled its channel deeply from side to side, 

and then we had ulorious scrambles over the face of the 

• ^ 

cliff ‘that overhung cleRr green jwols. The cooliesj 
unfortunately, disliked this method of advance, and on the 
destent avoided such places wherever they could. At 
length the ravine forked into two branches. One gradually 
fades in the wooded slopes in front, and the other opens out 
into a still grander defile running far into the western base 
of Akaiishi on the left, and forms the source of the 
rCoshibug^wa. The meeting of the waters is called 
Hirokawa (“the wide river”), and the steep pine-clad 
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ridge that fills the angle aftbrded us a way to the western 
slopes of our mountain. Through the ‘shaily pines, as we 
mounted up, the sunlight shot in golden bars, and far away 
to our left the tall granite cliffs above the stony bed of the 
Koshibu gleamed dazzlingly white below a band of clear 
blue sky. A dip in the ridge, called JH'vne-kuho (“ the 
hollow like a boat ”), afforded a capital lunching place, and 
immediately afterwards we were out of the forest shade, 
and scrambling up the loose red rocks that give the 
mountain its name. Three hours’ easy {iscent sufficed to 
land us on the sharp northern ridge of Akaiishi. From 
this point we looked eastvvards over desolate valleys, partly 
filled with snow, beyond which rose the triple peaks of 
Shiranesiin, whose highest point ranks next to Yarigatake 
in altitude of all the ‘mountains in Japan. This is called 

I 

Kaiganc, and reaches li),200 feet. Once on the ar&te, we 
turned to the south, till we reached the summit, 10,140 

feet, at 4 p.m., or 10 hours from*the start. Masses of dark 

« 

cloud now gathered about us, said shut out nearly all "the 
suiTounding prosjject. Occjisionally the cold wind tdre a 
sudden rent* in the misty curtain, to disclose a fleeting 
glimpse of some neighbouring peak, but that was all — “ we 
viewed the mist, but missed the view.” Huddling together 
‘ for warmth, we sat down on the top by a little cairn of 

i 

rocks, erected by the surveyor who last yearimade the 
ascent. A long hour passed, but we waited in vain. 
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Then a mingled storm of rain and sleet began to come 
down. At tlfls we gathered together our belongings, 
and fled from the spot. Eagerness to avoid getting 
benighted on the exposed west face of the mountain 
contested with the prudence that dictated care to escape 
a tumble over tlje deep precipices on the east. But by 
six o’clock we were off the ridge, and hurried with all 
speed to the spot where we had left moat of our baggage 
on the ascent. * 

This was in some rocks near the head of a narrow defile 
in which my hunters had promised we should find water, 
and wood, with shelter in a “grabd cave.” Quite suddenly 
a pall of black vapodr swept up the mountain, and by 
6’yO P?M. wo were nearly in darkfi/jss, almost without a 
moment’s warning. The descent thch became very trying. 
The loose rocks in the steep bed ,of the dried-uj) water- 
course, down which we had literally to feel our way, 
demanded the greatest •care. At length the porters 
stopped, took off their bundles, and remarked that this 
was where we were going to bivouac. 

But where is the cave ? ” I enquired. 

“ Oh, it’s further down.” 

“ And the water?” 

“ That is lower still,” was the answer. 

Why thp men were anxious to sbiy in such a forsaken 
spot as this 1 could not divine, so I gsive orders to move on 
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once more. By seven o’clock our blind gropings came to 
an end, as a shout from the leader annouucM that we had 
reached the cave. Considering the way they had praised 
it beforehand, I confess to a feeling of disappointment at 
‘ the sight. The “ grand cave ” simply consisted of two 
enoiinous pillare of rock, some 15 fe^t high, inclined 
towards each other, so as to paitially enclose a space eight 
feet by three, but with nothing to afford the least shelter 
overhead. The disadvantage of this inlmediately struck 
us, as the storm that had long been brewing burst upon us 
in all its violence, just as we were trying to rig up a roof 
of oil-paper to remedy thd deficiency. A thunderstorm is 
always a grand spectacle, but nowhere so gi-and as in the 
mountains, and even ^tuated as we were,‘ we could not 
help realising the maginficence of the scene. In blinding 
sheets the vivid lightning lit up tlie darkness, only to leave 
it darker still ; then — 

“ Far alon^, 

From iioak to peak, tlio rattling cragls among, 

Jjcups tlic live thunder ! Not from oiui lone cloud. 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue.” i 

Bykox, Childc Ilaro/dy C. ill., 92. 

By-and-by the rain began to abate, and, as the sky 
cleared, the brilliant stars looked out to answer the light 
'of the camp fire. The porters produced their rice, and 
expressed themselves deeply grateful for the gift of the 
leavings of a tin of sardines to help it down. From 
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the remarks of my companions the next morning I 
inferred they ‘had not passed a pleasant night. For 
myself, as I had left flea-infested fv,t<yti in the valley 
’far away, I was not surprised to find I had slept well 
enough not to notice the behaviour of my cape, which 
I awoke to discover securely wrapped round my head. 
The previous night’s storm had swept away the clouds to 
leave a sky of absolute brilliancy. As we climbed up the 
ravine, and’ regained the western slope of the mountain 
above, the long jagged summit of Komagatake started up 
grandly on the west side of the Tenryu-gawa valley. Over 
its northern shoulder rose the long line of the Hida range, 
the sharp peak of Yarigatakfe ovci'topping tlie rest, and 
.standing clc^’ .cut against the blue^ at a distance of over 
f)0 miles. 

By 1 p.M. we were receivin'g the^ congratulations of the 
courteous old custodian of the bathhouse. He told mo 
that the policeman, Hasegawa, anxious at our non-aiTival 
in Okawara that iboming, had come up to a.sk after us. 
He was much distressed at getting no news of our welfare, 
and wgnt back, but great was his relief when, in the 
evening, we turned up at the village safe and sound. 
AVith real regret I bade farewell to my grey old friend 
at the bathhouse. When I asked him what I was indebted 
to him for all his kind attention, he shook his head in deep 
perplexity. “The fact is,” he said, *‘you are the first 
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foreigner I have had to stay with me, and 1 really doltt’t 
know whcaX to charge.” Finsdly, with much hesitation, he 
stammered out, as if half ashamed at the exorbitance of the 
demand, “Do you consider five sen (three halfpence) would 
' be too much ? ” And then when T pressed on him a 
cluidai (the extra “tip” usually added when paying the 
ordinary charges) he was overwhelmed — and, I believe, 
sincerely — with gratitude. 

At Okawara 1 spent a delightful Sunday on my return 
journey. My landlord there sent a', special messenger to a 
village some distance off to bring in a (turious “ stone ” he 
was anxious I should examine. It was about the size and 
shape of a turkey’s egg, of a'buff colour, and quite smooth, 
excepting on one side, where a piece appeared to have been 
chipped off. He said it was discovered some time before 
in the stomach of sui iwasAjifca' (mountain anteloi)c), the 
chamois of Japan. It proved to be a “ b(*zoar stone,” such 
as Dr. Bonney speaks of in his “ Alpine Kegions,” p. ISO: 
“ Owing, probably, to the resin contained in so much of 
their food, and its fibrous character, a hard, dark-coloured 
ball, from the size of a walnut to that of an egg, of a bitter 
taste, but pleasant odour, is often found in their {i.e. the 
chamois’) stomachs. This is called ‘ Bezoar,’ and it was 
anciently supposed to cure all evils, and to be a protection 
even against musket shots. A sceptical analyst has, 1 fear, 
expelled it from the pharmacopoeia.” 
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As I said an unwilling farewell to these kindly folk at 
Okawara, the nfbther of my host insisted on my accepting 
si^ potatoes as a token of her fiiendship. As I stuffed them 
into my rucksack, her gentle old face beamed again with 
delight, and her satisfaction knew no bounds. At Takato 
wc spent another iijght, and then proceeded northwards to 
the village of Midogaito, where we turned to the right and 
crossed the Koshu range by the Kanazawa toge. This leads 
down to the Village? of Kanazawa on the well-known road 
called Koshu-kaido, running from north to south through 
a considerable part of the fertile and prosperous province of 
Koshu. Near the top of the paSs (4,120 feet) I noticed 
stretches of short close *turf,* strangely unlike the coarse, 
rank gntss so oommon on most hillsides in Central Japan. 
As wc marched south towards Kofu,* the capitsd of the 
province, wc found ourselwes in scenes of busy life and 
traffic that contrasted curiously with th'c quiet solitudes 
of the valleys on the wostewi side of the range. At one 
point in the road an odd sight startled me as we passed a 
cottage perched in a little garden on the top of a bank 
some 20» yards away. It was nothing less thdh a human 
head, with a shock of dark hair standing on end, lying, 
apparently, on a wooden table in front of the house. The 

staring, wide-open eyes had a startled look about them that 

• 

* This is also to be seen on the top of the Gk>mboi toge, north of Komaga- 
take in Shinsha. 
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and pretty within, gave us good quarters for the night. 
But the fact rftnains that here, as well as at the other 

inns on this route, just three times the amount is charged 

• 

for accommodation compared with the hostelries I had 
hitherto visited on my tour. It is merely a sign that 
“ civilisation ” is jjassing along this way. The road is 
sometimes trodden by foreigners, conducted by native 
“ guides,” who have their hcad-quai-ters at the Treaty ports, 
and the result is that the prices go up accordingly. It is 
of course only fair that “foreign” guests, who usually give 
much more trouble than native travellers, should pay 
higher rates, but it is curious thht on those routes where 
the “ guide ” is not kndwn one* seldom finds such distinc- 
tions made. On this occasion my Japanese companion, 
Sasai Motqji, had food and lodging similar to my own. 
When I came to pay the bill for hafftgo (supper, bed. and 
breakfast) I was charged more than four times the amount 
put down to him. On asMng the reason, I was simply 
told it was the “ custom.” The foreigner is' supposed to be 
richer* than the native, more ignorant of the “customs” 
of the country, and, therefore, far more may be Exacted. 

As the next morning wore on, the plain that surrounds 
the town of Kofu gradually came into view, dotted about 
with busy villages, and here and there brightened with 
■vineyards interspersed amongst the rice fields and mulberry 
plantations. It is in this province that the finest grapes in 

I 2 . 
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Japan are produced, and the attempts to make wine for 
home consumption appear to have met wifli some success. 

A sliort lialt during the intense noontide heat at Kofu 
included a visit for lunch to a restaurant known as 
Choyotei. For the second time during three weeks I got 
fresh meat, and the well-cooked meal, that consisted of 
omelette, chicken cutlets,* bread, butter, and cake, with 
two bottles of-mruMii^ (the native tattempt at “lemonade”), 
cost no more than 1 a 3fZ. From Kbfu a dozen miles’ 
journey took us to Kajikazawa, a riverside village just 
beyond the south-west limit of the plain. This is the 
starting point for the boats that shoot the rapids of the 
Fujikawa, and go down to the Pacific coast near Iwabuchi, 
on the Tbkaido railway. 

A thunderstorm oi’ uuusuid violence burst over the plain 
as we were on our way to KSjikazawa, and, as a conse- 
quence, it was prophesied that the voyage would bo one of 
more than average speed. Thfc following day’s experience 
jiroved the prediction true. The “ mail-boat ” in which I 
engaged a place for less than a shilling, gained nearly two 
hours on ith usual time, and landed us, hot, but happy, on 
the margin of the blue waves of the Pacific in 6^ hours 
from the start. 

, * Familiarly known as “ chikkin katsuretsu.” 
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A mountain railway — ^Zenkoji — A j)olite stranger — ^Wayfarers in distress — 
Curious chiiniioys — Palatial accommodation — Unexpected gratitude— 
Interested visitors — ^the Tlarinoki-pass - A lonely bivouac— Komantic 
route — The hot springs of Pyuzanjita. 

In plaiming for the summer of 1893 another holidiiy 

tour in tlu! Japiiiiese Alps, three* expeditious stood out 

« • 

prominently befote my menfaU vision as affording the 
greatest j^romise df interesting exploration. These were the 
crossing of the Harinoki-tdge, in the northern portion of 
the range, the juscent of K!lsa-dake, in Hida, Jind that of 
Hodakayam^, on the borders of Hida and Shinshd The 
Haiinokt Pass had not for^nany years been crossed by 
forei^i travellei’s, though I knew of several parties that had 
made flic attempt. 

Kasadakc and Hodakayama, also, were still "untrodden 
summits, as far as foreigners were concerned, and even the 
people who knew them best by sight seemed to have such 
a wholesome respect for their formidable appearance that 
they were not anxious for closer acquamtoncc. Hitherto 
the enjoyment o^ my expeditious had been enhanced by 
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the presence of cheery companions to share it, but this 
time I was obliged to go alone. 

The best way of reaching the Harinoki Psiss is from 
Zenkoji on the Karuisawa-Naoetsu railway, and on 
August 4th, a bright fresh morning, the usual successor 
here of a wet and cheerless night, greeted me as I stepped 
into the train at Yokogawsi, the station at the southern 
base of the Usuitoge. Previous journeys over the pass had 
been made by tranicar or on foot, but now the railway was 
open, and I had stayed over-night at Yokogawa in order 
to sec by daylight what this new departure in Japanese 
railway construction was like. On the whole it reminded 
me of a combination of a Swiss mountain line and part 
of that between Genoa and Spezia. The twenty-six 
tunnels we went thi’ough gave one the feeling of the 
passage from end t<S end of* some gigantic flute. The 
locomotive pushes up from the rear of the traincon ordinary 
rails for the first mile or so, Ibut theq the cogs and rack- 
rail come into play for most of the remaining distance. 
The journey — a dozen miles — occupied 70 minutes, 'and as 
the engine was behind us we could keep the windows open 
without risk of asphyxiation. The average inclination is 
moderately steep, the greatest gradient being one in fifteen. 
A. sweltering hot afternoon — over 90“ in the shade — 
saw the train rattling down the long incline to Zenkoji 
after a three hours’ run from Karuisawa. Under the 
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shadow of dark hills tho great temple that gives the place 
its ancient nanSe looks out over the mouse-coloured roofs 
of the houses to the fertile plain beyond. The word 
Zenkoji represents the Chinese characters which stand 
for the Japanese words rendered “ the Temple of Yoshimit- 
su.” Its name it gets from the builder of the original 
shrine, on the site of which the present erection stands. 
Its raison d'etre is the presentation of a golden image 
representing the Buddlia and two of his followers, Kwannon 
and Daishi Bosatsu, which is Siiid to have been fashioned 
by S'akya Muni (the Buddha) himself 3,000 years ago, 
from gold found at the centit of the universe. The 
strange adventyres tlfrough v^hich the image is said to 
have passed,, l>egiu with its journey from Korea, when 
Buddhism was first introduced through that country into 
Japan in the middle of th* 6{h century a.d. The opposi- 
tion of the priests of Shinto (the native faith) made it the 
object tof continuous persecution, but each fresh attempt 
to destroy or make away with it failed. Once an efibrt 
was made to bum it, another time to cut it to pieces, 
and twice it wiis thrown into the Ajikawa nea.i*Osaka. At 
last it fell into the hands of Yoshimitsu, a native of 
Shinshti, who carried it off to his native province, where it 
found a resting-place in the original temple he himself 
erected. The name ZenkOji thus rather represents the 
religious associations of the place, whilst the official title of 
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the town, Nagano, has reference to it as the capital of the 
lien or county which is co-extensive witfi the province 
of Shiushu. The imago is enshrined in a recess, covered 
with magnificent brocade curtains, at the back of a sort 
of chancel in the Hondo or main building. No one is 
allowed to see more than the outeimo^ of the nest of 
boxes in wliich it is enclosed, and that only on payment of 
certain fees. Underueatli the “ chancel ” is a sort of crypt, 
a subterrenean maze, which I was iilvited to explore. 
Descending a short flight of stc^M we were soon in pitch 
darkness, but my cicerone, an old “ verger,” took my hand 
and walked backwards the whole of the intricate way 
with a confidence only born of constant practice. A thrice- 
repeated round is held by the many pilgrims whto flock 
to pay their devotion^ at the shrine to be most meritorious, 
and the corners of the, passage ‘.vails are polished smooth 
by the fre(j[ucnt touch of hesitating hands. The ^transition 
from the dense darkness into the dazzling brilliancy of the 

I 

summer afternoon was almost blinding. The couiteo’us 
attendants in an antechamlier outside invited me “to a 
cup of tea, %,nd then began to discuss the relations of 
Buddhism towards Christianity. As I rose to depart, my 
guide in the maze asked if I would not like to make an 
olieisance at the shrine, but before I had time to reply, the 

c 

youth w'ho had conducted me from an inn in the town, 
ofiered'^n explanation in an indignant aside, that made the 
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old man withdraw in confusion, to my great annoyance 
and regret. ' 

In front of the shrine stretches a sort of spacious 
“nave,” where white-winged pigeons flutter to and fro 
in undisturbed security above the heads of the worshipj)ing* 
pilgrims seated on the matted floor. On a rising knoll 
near the temple stands the Meteorological Observatory, one 
of a number scattered about the country, where the 
courteous oflicials allowed me to compare my instruments 
with their own standard ones, with which the place is 
thoroughly e<iuipped. 

From the southern ciid of* the town a rough road 
crosses rice fields anil mulberry plantations to a pretty 
little hamlet called Shimbashi, perched on the left bank 
of tlic broad Saigawa, at the cntnfncc to a picturesq^ue 
defile. As my poifcrs and f plodcjcd on in the cool of the 
afternoon along the river’s edge, the pooniess of the road 
only reflected the poverty of the scattered hamlets through 
Avhich it passed. * Daylight Avas dying as we began the 
ascent of the Yanoshiri toge that passes over the hills 
to the valley where Shimmachi lies, my halting-place for 
the night. A courteous wayfarer, seeing my portera had 
fallen behind, good-naturedly volunteered to help me out 
of my difficulties, and Avhilst I sat down for a moment at 
a wayside cottage for a cup of tea, he scrambled up the 
hillside to borrow a diochiu frem a friend to light me 
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on my road. Nor did lie leave me until a couple of hours 
later on we marched merrily down the lAng street of 
Shimraachi to the Miyoshiya, where the kindest of 
attentions lay in store. 

From Shimmachi a picturesque journey of 16 miles took 
me to Gmachi, on the eastern side of thq Harinoki Pass. 
The earlier portion of the w^alk lay along the blanks of 
the Saigawa again, and the numerous boats that were 
hauled up here and there on the river brink, told of the 
water traffic that goes on between Matsunioto and Zeukoji. 
Formerly the whole way between these two places was 
navigable bj' craft of the Tfenryu-gawa type. But in 1847 
a frightful carth<|uakc shook the ‘ province, and after 
wrecking Zenkoji and many of the neighbouring villages, 
brought down a landslip that dammed up the Saigawa near 
Shimmachi so cffectua^y that communication has ever 
since been interiupted half way. At Zenkoji, on that 
occasion, the earthquake shock* was followed by a fire 
which completed the destruction of the town, and then tlie 
floods that came in its wake filled the cup of suffering 
of the unfoltunatc peasantry to overflowing. When 
finally the tale of woe was fully told, no less than 20,000 
persons were numbered on the roll of death wrought 
by earthquake, flame, and flood. 

ft 

Of the many lovely pictures that fill the galleiy of 
memory on this walk to Gmachi, the loveliest is that 
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of the hamlet of Hina, whieh greeted us as we suddenly 
turned an angle in the hills. There we looked down on a 
deep valley embosomed in a setting of tree-clad heights, 
with the emerald waters of the Saigawa flashing far below 
between the dusky cottages perched in peaceful seclusioA 
on cither bank. This was almost our farewell glance 
of the great river, for it now took a turn southwards, 
cutting its way through the hills, whilst we proceeded due 
west over mounlfcains that barred the way to Omachi. The 
noontide sun beat on us fiercely, and made the walk 
unusually trying. The narrow ravine up which we had 
first to climb beyond Hina was closed to every breath 
of wind. Not a leaf stirred,* and Nature herself seemed too 
dro\^sy for* eJeertion, or as if lulled to sleep by the never- 
ceasing droning of countless cicada (Jap. mmi), a noise 
that suggests a peqjcttfally revolving circular saw. The 
path to^ Omachi climbed now for several miles over steep 
shadeless hill-sides towartis a narrow cutting in the topmost 
ridge. Far below, at the foot, stands a fearsome blue- 
palntcd image of Fudb-sama (Sanskrit, Atdinla), who 
is represented with a sword in his right hand to strike 
terror into evil-doers, and with a rope in his left to bind 
them with if detected in crime. The cascade close by also 
takes its name Fudo-taki from this popular divinity, but 
now the heat has completely dried it up. On the hill-side 
below the suqimit I stumbled across a young farmer, who 
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lay prostrate on the narrow path in a state of absolute 
collapse. By his side his young wife sat wringing her 
hands, and gazing helplessly into his livid face. A word 
of symjmthy was gratefully received, and when later on 
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the man succeeded in struggling to the top of the 2)ass, 
I was able to dose him with Burroughs and Wcllcome’s 
tabloids, to his speedy relief Near the summit of the pass 
stands, a little hamlet called So grass) in the middle of 
a slope cultivated with hemp. Beyond it the tnick passes 
through a forest of pines, larches and nara (si sort of oak). 
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From the cutting in the ridge (3,000 feet) we descended 
quickly towal^s the plain of Omachi through a grand 
ravine. As this opened out into gentler slopes the dark 
snow-streaked mountains that rise beyond Omachi now 
lifted their rugged shoulders into view, but their heads* 
were veiled in dark angry-looking clouds that spoke of 
gathering storm. By four o’clock I was at Omachi, a 
quaint little town, whose houses nearly all bore the wide 
stone-weighted toofs so characteristic of Alpine Japan. 
A curious feature is the shoji (paper windows) in the 
chimneys, all facing southwards. 

On seeking accommodation at the “Yamacho,” the 
inn to which I had ’been recommended from Shimmachi, 
*‘minfe host’' received me with some reluctance. He 
had nothing fit to offer me, he said*. At length, however, 
I managed to persuade* him I vas not^very fastidious, 
so he led the way to the top storey, where the sound 
of hammers and saws told of carpenters^ at work. At 
the top of the stairs we found a large room being fitted 
up* as a place for public gatherings, but at one end of 
this was an apartment only just finished, fit for a Daimyd. 
It was the largest I have ever occupied in a Japanese 
inn, measuring 30 feet by 18, or as the Japanese them- 
selves would say, “ 27 mats,” and these were as spotless 
as could be wished. On two sides ran a wide verandah 
of polished d^k wood, commanding a grand view of the 
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southern portion of the gi’eat mountain barrier, which 
the people licre compare to a row of mighty screens. In 
spite of the initial u}ircadiuess of my landlord, he certainly 
did his best afterwards to make me comfortable. Not 
bnly did he provide mo with a chair and table for my 
meals, but when bed-time came, he and, his attendants 
appeared with several benches, and an enormous box some 
six feet square by one foot deep, with which he proceeded 
to construct a bedstead. He explained that agile as the 
ubiquitous flea invariably is, the elevation of my bed some 
feet above the floor, he thought, would place me beyond 
their reach. The experimdnt proved a success, and my 
foes were cheated of their feusl. 

The next day, which happened to be Sunday, I received 
a visit from my sick •friend of yesterday. He came to 
tell me tliat he was fceJjng be*ttc», though rather feverish. 
After dosing him with quinine I asked him to return in 
the evening and report progres-s.* Great was my astonish- 
ment when ho later on reappeared, radiant with delight, 
to tell mo that his “ bodily feelings” had vastly improved. 
He also prc&ed upon me the acceptance of a lovely 
kakemono (hanging picture) as a memento of our meeting, 
and a token of his thankfulness. It wsis no use oxi)laiuing 
that no such aeknowledgment was needed, 'ihe good 
fellow would take no denial, and I saw he would be 
quite distressed if I refused his gift. Long shall I value it 
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as a souvenir of sincere gratitude from a chance acquain- 
tance in a land where gratitude is not popularly supposed 
to be a very strong fejiture of the national character. 
During the morning 1 was attracted by the sounds of 
singing proceeding from a house on the opposite side’ 
of the road. Tl^c strains, it is true, were not of a high 
order, but on going to enquire, I found out that this 
was tlie head-quarters of a little body of native Christians ; 
so ftu: is the faith penetrating, often without foreign aid, 
into some of the innermost recesses of the Empire. 

As r was about to retire that night to my lofty couch, 
my landlord approaclicd me witli a message from a number 
of my follow guests.' “They have never met a foreigner 
before,” hc»saad, “and would be much honoured if they 
might be allowed to come and Sfee you.” Accordingly 
chairs were brought in, tea,* cake?, etc. put on the table, 
and one by one a company of seven or eight filed into 
the room. With the usual polite phrases and bows each 
took his seat upon the extreme edge of his chair, placed his 
hands upon his knees, and then took a general survey 
of the room. The strange erection in the fniddle, partly 
hidden by a canopy of the native mo3(iuito curtains made 
of a musty dark-green netting edged with pink, provided 
them with a complete surprise. To set their minds at 
rest 1 explained that it was — not what it looked like, 
an operating toble (at least I hoped it would not be so) — 
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merely an improvised bedstead. After libations of tea 
had unloosed their tongues, they began to* ply me with 
questions. 

“What is your honourable country?” “Have yoti 
come to seai'ch for silver mines ? ” “ No ; then it must be 

crystals ? ” That I wiis simply climbing for pleasure I 
found it very hard to persuade them. As I was by this 
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time getting sleepy, our conver&tion soon began to flag, 
and eventually an unusually “ brilliant flash of silencS ” 
was succeeded by a general movement on tlic parf of 
my guests, who rose and took their leave as politely 
and solemnly as they had come. No sooner had I 
mounted my throne, however, than another interruption 
.came. One of the gentlemen had sent a domestic to 
say that he was afraid 1 might be disturbed in the 
night, even though sleeping at such an altitude, and 
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he hoped I would do him the ^vour of accepting a small 
tin of Darumatian. At first I was a little puzzled. 
Daruma 1 knew to be the Japanese name of the old Hindu 
saint Dharma, who is said to have sat for nine years in 
profound abstraction till his legs fell off — but that was 
all. On descending to the floor and opening the fitsuma 
(paper sliding walls), I found that it was simply a supply 
of Keating, or rather of a native imitation, labelled with its 
less familiat name (in Japanese characters), “ Dalmatian 
powder.” Though the gift was a little superfluous just 
then it came in most useful later on. 

On Monday, August 7th, a Idvely morning saw me off 
in company wtith my ‘two huhters for the crossing of the 
Harinoki-t5g«, <the “ pass of the Alders.” With the help 
of my hmdlord I had secured theit services overnight, 
having had to send for them* to Npguchi, a little hamlet 
west of Omachi, where most of the hunters of the neigh- 
bombood have their head- quarters. Their late arrival, 
however — at 8 A.M. instead of 6 — combined Avith other 
circumstances, made me rather suspect they were not very 
keen about the expedition. For, as a matteif of fact, the 
pass has long had a bad reputation. Until it was first 
opened, some twenty years ago, there was practically no 
means of communication for a distance of fifty miles south 
of the Sea of Japan, between the provinces of Shinshu and 
Etchu. During the first few years after the path — such as 
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it was — was opcacd, several parties of foreign travellers, 
including Satow, Chamberlain, Atkinson, and others, 
crossed the pass without much difficulty. Soon, however, 
the ravages of those influences we call the tooth of time 
began to toll; avalanches and landslijis, with the heavy 
autrimn rains, before long had battered the track out of 
all recognition, and the Harinoki-toge became a mere 
wreck of its former self. For practical purposes it was 
soon abandoned, and it is now dead — indeed, almost 
buried — and its epitaph has been already written Tbge 
fait. An American traveller, Air. P. Lowell, in his book 
on “Noto, an unexplored corner of Japan,” describes an 
attemjjt he made to cross the pass in the spring some seven 
or eight years ago, from the west, or Lo)-.in;a, side. 'I'he 
four chaptei's he demotes to the (!xpedition, however, only 
bring the reader to the, beginning of the pass proper, as on 
reaching Ryuzanjita, at the foot of Tateyama, he found 

i 

himself unable to proceed farther and had to retuni. 
Earlier than that another traveller, the late Mr. Francis, of 
Shanghai, in 1885, tried it from the east or Omaclii* side, 
but met wit'll little better success. He reached the top of 
the pass, after liaving ncai-ly been killed thi-ough a slip on a 
steep talus of earth high above a torrent bed, but was then 
obliged to turn back. His guides told him the expedition 
had not been made for some years, excepting by occasional 
huntei-s. “ One year,” they said, “ two native travellers 
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did make the attempt, but when they got to the steep 
slopes of snow in wild gullies that had to be traversed, one 
of them began to cry, and they had to come back.” 

On none of these oc(;asions was the roughest part of the 
route reached, namely, that between the summit of the* 
pass and the llyuzanjita bath-houses on its western side. 
In “Murray,” 2nd edition (1883), it is stated that “the 
route had become almost impassable ; ” and in the 3rd 
(1891), we read that “none but the most experienced 
mountaineers can hope to succeed in forcing a path for 
themselves.” 

These considerations, however, only helped to give a 
spice to one’s anticipations, as we strode across the level 
strctclf of plnift that lay between Omachi and the distant 

mountains. At Noguchi my huntcrs*ljegged me to let them 

^ • 

engage a companion, to ^hich I agreed. Passing through 
a scattered forest of birch and larch, we came to the last 
inhabited houses that we* saw for three days at Oide, a 
litde hamlet on the left bank of the Takasegawa. Deyond 
this,* a shrine in a shady grove, and the primitive torii that 
spans its approach arc decorated with iron* swords and 
spear heads, votive offerings to the gods of the great 
mountains whoso tall forms now tower darkly above the 
valley we are ascending. The wild swift torrent ,that 
dashes down is the Kagagawa, and our route lies on either 
bank or up its, rugged bed to its very source. Dense 
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forests clothe the hills that shut us in on either hand. 
Far in front rises the great rocky barrier whose snow-filled 
ravines now come well in sight. The nearer we get to 
them the less my companions seem to like them. They 
begin to express their doubts as to the possibility of the 
expedition, and the unexpected sight of a .couple of hunters 
fishing in the stream, constrains them to halt to discuss 
the situation. In the end this resulted in engaging a 
fourth man, for though my coolies’ loads wore by no means 
heavy, their minds were burdened with a growing anxiety 
that seriously threatened the success of the climb, and 1 
was quite prepared to witness a burst of tears. The loss 
of time involved in palaver and rearranging the packs was 
more than compensated for by the gain in ■strength; moral 
and physical, that our Jicw friend added to our party. He 

f 

was a cheery person, .who had been a wrestler in his 
younger days. Now, however, he possessed more muscle 
and less fat than when he trod the sanded ring, and his 
good spirits helped the rest to move along more cheerfully. 
For some houra we pushed our way through dense thickets, 
or scrambled* over loose rocks high above the right bank of 
the torrent. At 3 p.m, Ave descended to its bed, which we 
crossed by leaping from rock to rock at a pointy once 
known as Maniishi-haiihi, “the bridge of tlic boulders.” 
In the palmy days of the pass, a wooden bridge existed 
here, but though the boulders remain ^ in abundance. 
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all traces of ^it have long years ago been swept away. 
Immediately from the valley in front of us rises a fine 
granite peak, Jiidake, some y,000 feet high. Its lower 
flanks are densely wooded, hut the shoulders and summit 

( 

arc bare, streaked here and there with slopes of snow. The 
granite is exceedingly close gi-ained, and bears traces of 
garnets. Half-an-hour’s scramble up the broken rocks on 
the left bank brought us to the foot of a magnificently wild 
ravine, hemmed in on either hand by grand clifis that rose 
steeply 2,000 feet or more above. As we saw the work 
that now lay before us, we began to doubt the possibility 
of reaching the summit of the pass before nightfall. These 
doubts were 'speedily settled by a sudden and violent 
thunderstornT, such iu3 one rarely meets with at a lower 
altitude in Jaj^an. We fled for shelter under the rocks 
without delay, and having got there we had to stay so long 
as to mal^ it useless to think of moving on again. The 
incessant growls of thundef that had been warning us what 
to ‘expect, now gave way to car-splitting crashes tiuit 
reverberated from crag to crag, and roUed down the valley 
we had tiscended. When the downpour of rain had abated 
a little we set to work to prepare a shelter for the night. 
The n^dcr trees that grew here and there within easy reach 
provided us with branches and leaves with which we ipade 
a “ lean-to ” by the side of the biggest rock at hand. Over 
the branches ^ spread the sides of my oil-paper tent 
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My watorpi’Dof ground sheet came in handy m a protection 
against the damp ground, and by the time a fire was 
blazing at the open end of the shanty things began to look 
more cheerful. The altitude of the spot, which the hunters 
called Ushigoya, “ the cow cave,” proved to be r),500 feet, 
and this, combined with the fact that the tall cliffs shut 
out nearly all the sun’s genial rays, made our situation a 
chilly one. The tone of my companions’ conversation was 
by no means reassuring. Two of them were for going back 
home. The other two, however, were more hopeful. The 
efforts of the quondam wrestler to cheer up the melancholy 
ones were backed up by the youngest member of the party, 
who siiid, in effect, that nil despenmdum ‘must be our 
motto, and insisted on making a bold- bid* for victory. 
Still it was not untir7 o’clock the next morning that we 
turned our backs on ouif- bivouac,' and mounted by a curious 
ridge of rocks, exactly like the lateral moraine o^ a glacier, 
to the bottom of the lowest snow slope which forms the 
birth-place of the wild torrent of the Kagagawa. Hbre, 
at a height of 6,000 feet, the great gully contracts lb its 
nan*owest width, and mounts up in a succession of snow 
slopes, here and there broken with rocks, to the crest of the 
ridge. In the crevices of the rocks a few plants appear. 

In one spot an unexpected feast of delicious wild- straw- 
lierries invited attention. The angle of^ the snow, the 
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suifaco of which was smooth, now steepened to nearly 
38°, at which my coolies expressed the strongest dis- 
approvjil. Their straw sandals gave little hold, so they 
flatly declined to touch it, and took again to the precipitous 
rocks at the side of the ravine. My way, however, proved 
more expeditious, and by 9 a.m. 1 was standing in the gap 
in the ridge by the small wooden post that marks the 
boundary between Shiushu and Etchu, and the summit of 
the Hariuoki-toge itself. 

An hour passed all too quickly as we discussed breakfast 
and took obseiwations of altitude and surroundings. The 
height of the pjiss is 8,120 feet, but the distant view is 
much shut oflt by tfie neighbouring clifls. Soutliwards, 
though* the •aiguille-like form of Yarigatake rises im- 

po.singly, and then to the south-east, at a distance of 

• 

nearly 100 miles, the cvef-present aone of Fujisan thrusts 
itself up, between the sharp tops of Yatsugatake and 
Komngutakc of Shiushu. *ln the near foreground, on the 
noAh, the eye plunges down the dark ravine we have 
ascended, with its glittering stretches of snow over- 
sliadowcd by towering cliffs whose scarred* sides show 
many a trace of the power of avalanche and storm. 
Southwards dips the valley we have to descend, the 
nearer slopes covered chiefly with the alder trees (/iart- 
noki) that give the pass its name, and with the low- 
creeping branqjicB of the go-yo-iwmatsu, “ the five- 
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, needle pine.” Very little snow lies on this side, and here. 

and there faint traces of the old path peep out of the 

undergrowth nejir the upper part of the pass. The 

projector of the original enterprise died in 1884, and since 

then no further attention has been given to the work. 

Dropping down quickly into the ravine below, we soon 

reached the torrent of tlie Harinoki-gawa, and then the 

descent became extremely rough, occasionally calling for 

the use of the stout line [ caiiicd in cjise of emergen (.‘ies. 

The bed of the stream wjus so precipitous and the rocks so 

large that every ctirc had to be oxereised, and there was 

little chance of doing j’usticc to the grandeur of our 

surroundings. Occasionally a halt for bi’cathing space 

enabled one to view the mighty cjistellatcd* granite cliffs 

that rose wild and bare for several thousand feet .above our 

# 

heads, whilst in the distancre the imposing form of Tateyama, 
“the beacon mountain,” its rugged sides streaked with 
snow, beckoned us on. Wild mspberiies lower down, by 
the torrent bank, invited us to pause, and then the descent 
gradually grew less steep, as the gorge opened out into the 
more level valley of the swift Kurobe-gawa, which here 
sweeps by on its w.ay to the Sea of Japan. As we looked 
across its broafl stre.am we saw, perched on a steep bunk on 
the opjmite side, the last survivor' of the rest-houses of 
Kurobe that once gave shelter to travellera over the pass. 
We forded the river, and had a delightful scramble up 
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the steep face of the rocky headland below the hutj and at 
3 '15 we were standing under its decaying roof. Like the 
pass itself, its best days had long gone by, and its actual 
aspect of desertion and ruin presented a mournful contrast 
with what its well-built walls smd substantial beams showed 
it was meant to be. Part of the building had done duty for a 
spacious kitchen, whilst the remainder was divided into two 
good-sized rooms. By the time we had got settled down 
the usual thunderstorm broke on us, and I did not regret 
my decision to halt here for the night, though the day 
was yet young. The hunters had assured me that the 
most difficult part of our work still lay before us, so I 
determined to give thbm every chance by getting under the 
only pbssiblo decent shelter now, and securing plenty of 
daylight on the morrow for the route licyond. My evening 
meal was enhanced by th« addition, of some delicious trout, 
some as much sis 1 lb. in weight, taken in the Kiirobe-gawa 
by the cheery person of my quartette. I slung my pocket- 
hatnmoek between two of the stoutest posts in the walls 
and’turned in. 

A.t 6 '30 A.M. we started on a stiff climb up the Nukui- 
dani-togc, the first of two passes between Kurobe and 
Byuzanjita. The moisture-laden baml^o grass and tall 
luxuriant docks through which we had to fight our way 
soon soaked us completely through, and made the steep 
ascent still hanler. On the other side of the pass the 
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giundeur of the scenery increases. Descending tLe broken 
face of the precipitous hill-side we found ourselves in 
totally diiferent surroundings. The densely-wooded slopes 
and bamboo thickets now give way to a valley filled with 
shining slopes of snow guarded by ruddy -tinted granite 
cliffs which here and there give footing to the dark foliage 
of silent pines. The glorious Japanese Alpine bell 
[Schizocodon soldarielloideit) and many a faniilisir flower 
gives brightness to the enchanting scene. Af the top of 
the second pass, the Zanigoe ( 7,300 fei‘t), which we 
reached at 10 ‘ 30 , I was able to take off my sodden 
garments and dry them *in the genial sun. The scene 
westwards, whither we were boufld, was* wonderfully 
impressive. The rocky sides of the savage gorge present 
an aspect of destrueftion that makes one wonder not so 
much that the route ha-i beeu’cibrndoued, but that anyone 
ever dreamed of opening it up at all. On every hand the 
ddbris of avalanche and landslip are scatbsred. Masses of 
rock hurled down from the cliffs to the bottom of the sprue 
below lie piled upon one another in unutterable confusion. 
It is a positive relief to look beyond all tliis wild chaos 
still further westwards and let the eye rest on the peace- 
ful fertile plains of Toyama, intersected by the silveiy 
windings of the Jinzugawa, and bounded on their northern 

c 

shores by the blue sunlit waters of the Sea of Japan. For 
a few yards below the summit of the pass a bit of the old 
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track is visible, but this vanishes abruptly into nothing- 
ness, and we had to cross the face of a slope of brown 
earth at an angle of 60°. Even now I can recollect the 
unhappy expression on the face of the mournful member of 
my party as I approached the landslip and began to cut 
steps iicross, inviting him to follow. Further down the 
gorge, a protected angle in the hill side sheltered the 
remains of an old rest-house. The bleached and rotting 
timbers looked like the bones of some dead creature of long 
ago. Progress downwards was unavoidably slow, but some 
of the scrambles over the more difficult rocks were intensely 
exhilarating. After descending to the torrent, the 
Yukawa, we passed on its left bank a curious lake of 
boiling* watca*, 'about 300 yards in circumference. Its 
brilliant blue waters, which leave d deposit of sulphur 
round the edges of the cireular biisip, are said to have been 
quite eoljl until the great Ciirthquake which in 1858 
devastated this ueighbourlit)od. Half an hour lower down 

I 

the' valley we sjiw Ijeforc us the open space by the side of 
the tbrrent where stand the curious collection of huts known 
as Byuzanjita, or Tatcyama Onsen, i.e., the hot springs 
below Tateyama (4,150 feet). Although the caretaker was 
extremely astonished to see us, he gave me the kindest of 
welcomes, and in a few minutes I was enjoying the 
softening influences of his “ honourable hot water.” What 
a curious establishment it was 1 At one end of the clearing 

• O 
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stood an unpretentious building containing the caretaker’s 
office, a sort of kitchen, and a few private rooms for the 
better sort of visitors. At right angles to this stand 
several rows of huts occupied by tlie poorer guests, who 
bring and cook their own food in the little room, some 
eiglit feet square, which serves as bed- and dining-room 
together. The sitting-room is the bath itself. Each guest 
pays about per day for the use of the room and the 
privilege of bathing. The bath-house itself stands at the 
far end of the compound, and consists of a large shed, 
partly open at the sides. The bath consists of a huge 
wooden tank divided into' four compartments, each about 
twelve feet square, the temperature of the* water varying 
from 105° to 125° F., the hottest being that which i’ceeives 
the Avater first. Th‘c bathers chiefly consist of peasants 
from the villages near ,the upper waters of the Jogwanji- 
gaAva. Both sexes bathe together, sometimes as many as 
fifty being in the bath at once, but the behaviour of one 
and all is perfectly modest. During the time I spent at 
Ryuzanjita, 200 guests Avere staying in the place. 

To the south rises the ffroken mass of 0-tombiyama, “the 
great kite mountain.” In the awful earthquake of 1858, 
a large portion of its north face fell away and dammed 
the waters of the stream. Later on, when the winter 
snoAvs had melted, the imprisoned torrent burst its barrier 
and scattered Avidc-spread destruction far dpwn the valley. 
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The view of the mountain, as I stood on the verandah 
outside my little room, was enhanced by the usual 
thunderstorm that burst on the valley soon after my 
arrival. Rugged bare red cliffs, now dyed with a deeper 
hue in the soft rays of the setting sun, stood clearly 
outlined against an opalescent sky, contrasting finely vdtli 
the gentler slopes of hills clothed with dark pines and 
vegetation of every shade of green. 
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Tho ‘ Beacon Mountain ’ — A famous inountameev — A wonderful atone — 
Feminine temeiity — ^An interesting summit — Bemarkable solfataras — 
‘ The Great Hell ’ — An odd iutrodmition — A wild ravine — Piimitive 
bridges — Toyama. 

Towkuing to a height of more than 5000 feet above 
the baths of Ryuzanjita stands tlio famous peak of 
Tateyama, from which the place gets its name, and wliose 
sacred character attracts hundreds of white^rohed pilgrims 
to its summit every summer. The “ climbing season ” is 
only supposed to last six weeks, and is inaugurated by a 
ceremony called Yamv-himki (»r “ mountain opening,” on 
July 20th. Then tins Kannmhi or “god guardian,” who 
has charge of the little shrine that crowns the highest 
point, leads a procession of pilgrims up to invoke the 
blessing of the //cams loci /m all who shall follow in their 
steps. 

The ordinary Japanese name Tateyama (“ beacon 
mountain ”) is owing to the fact that the ])eak is visible 
as a landmark far out on the Sea of Japan. The more 
classical Chinese title is Kyusjin, or “Dragon Peak,” the 
mythical mousU-r being frequently associated in legend 
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with mountains in tho “ Land of the Eising Sun.” 
Tateyama is not, strictly speaking, a member of the long line 
of giants that form the main chain of the Japanese Alps ; 
it belongs, geologically, to a volcanic range on the west 
that at first runs parallel to its central j)ortion, and then, 
eventually, turns in to join it soixth of Yarigafcike. It is 
thus connected with Norikura and (Intake by means of 
lower and less known volcanic peaks. 

After a day’s rest in^the romantic surroundings of the 
Onsen, I started in tho small hours of the morning for the 
summit of the “ Dragon Peak.” Rising and breakfasting by 
the dull glow of the andon, I stealthily crept out on the 
verandah to ppll on my hob-nailed boots beyond the limits 
of the •soft-matted floor. A native porter xvas at hand 
waiting with his chochin to light the way, and together 
we stumbled drowsily across the rough compound towards 
the torrent. The long line of low huts lay dark and 

fi 

spectral on cither hand, and the music of the 200 sleepers, 
moi'o or loss, snoring as one, made harmony with the boom- 
ing of the Yukawa in its rocky channel. We crossed by the 
rickety plank bridge that looked alarmingly narrow in the 
surrounding gloom, and soon began to scramble up the 
rough broken hill side that rises 2,000 feet above the 
stream. An hour’s hard going placed us on the top, 
where we found ourselves on the edge of a wide grassy 
plateau called Mida-ga-hara. In the middle of this we 
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joined the track that ascends from Ashikura, a village 
fifteen miles below Ryuzanjita in the Valley of the 
Jogwanjigawa, Ashikura is the orthodox starting point 
for the pilgrim mountaineers, and one of these whom I met 
' plodding wearily up the greasy muddy track told me he 
had then been climbing all the night, and didn’t know 
when he would reach the top. A scramble up the beds 
of several torrents, which we .ascended by jumping from 
boulder to boulder in the usual way, came to .aii end near 
a point where a curious stone, called Oha-ishi, “ tlie old 
lady stone,” forms the subject of a remarkable legend. 
The first mountaineer to Achieve the ascent of Tateyama 
was one Ariyaka daemon. After 'death Iwj wjis, so to 
speak, canonized, and his bod)’ lies buried dost by a 
temple built to his memory near Asliikura, at the foot of 
the peak. The form of the ^aw is somewhat uncommon. 
It consists of a sort of tumulus eight feet square and five 

I. 

feet high, the sides being faced Avith stone. On all the 
great sjicred mountains of Japan a limit has, until the last 
few years, been placed to the heiglit up to which woman- 
kind might climb. This limit is called Nibnindo, 
“ woman’s way,” but naturally enough it varies a good 
deal on different mountains. The wife of Ariyaka Sfiemon, 
however, was either so impelled by curiosity to see what 

4. 

was .at the top of the wonderful peak, or so desirous, 
“ new-woman ” like, of emulating her hus])aud’s feat, that 
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she transgressed the bounds of Nionindo, and essayed to 
reach the actual summit. Her rashness met with its due 
reward, and she was immediately transformed into the 
Oha-ishi, which still bears witness to her sacrilege. 

Lower down the mountain some well-formed hexagonal ' 
columns of andesite on a magnificently timbejred slope 
are the subject of a similar legend. Once upon a time 
when a shrine was being built to the genius loci, a number 
of trees wfire cut down and prepared at this spot. A 
woman who had wandered up heedlessly, stepped over the 
prostrate trunks, and as her touch meant desecration, they 
were forthwith turned into stdhe. From this event the 
j)laco reccivetLits presibnt title Zai-mohu-zuha, “ the timber 
hill.” •Above tfhe highest of the torrent beds we emerged 
on a broad plateau, girt on three sides by a magnificent 
“ cirque " of peaks, and coihmandjng an extensive view. 
Westward lies the broad plain of Etcliu with its winding 
streams, and with the promontory of Noto thrusting itself 
far-out into the Sea of Japan. Due east, amongst its 
gsiuirt rocky neighbours, Tateyama raises its graceful 
summit'. At the foot of its actual peak I stopped for 
breakfast at a pilgrim’s shelter called Murodd, the “ Club 
hut ” of Alpine Japan. From here the ascent lay 
diagonally over seven or eight slopes of snow, and then up 
rough and fairly steep rocks to the highest point. Here 
and there on a rocky ledge a miniature shrine stood 
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sentinel, and received the offerings of the pilgrim climber. 
Sometimes these consisted of a pipe-case (without the 
pipe), a piece of paper inscribed with prayers, or occasion- 
ally a few rin (pieces of money of small value), or a rosary. 
Near the top some iron chains hang down the steepest 
rocks to assist the weary. On the summit of a sharp rocky 
cone a picturesque red-painted shrine overlooks all else, 
and marks the topmost point (9,200 feet). Whilst trying 
to take in something of the marvellous view, whieh almost 
rivals that from Yarigatake itself, my attention was 
attracted by the arrival of a band of pilgrims escorted 
by the Kannushi, the Shinto guardian of the sacred 
mountain. With reverent ceremoniousness be drew aside 
the gorgeous little curtain of crimson brocade, Stamped 
with crossed eagle feathers in gold, that hung before the 
shrine. He then opened the doors and took out a number 
of relics which he exposed to the wondering gaze of the 
pilgrims, whose rapt attention a'nd almost awe-struck faces, 
as they crowded round and listened to the stories of the 
old heroes, were a picture worth seeing. Amongst these 
articles of veneration were an arrow-head and spear-point 
that once belonged to Ariyaka Saemon, and some coins and 
a mirror said to have been the property of the renowned 
Yamato-dake, husband of Oto-Tachibana-Hime, the Alcestis 
of Japanese romance [vide an interesting note in “Murray,” 
p. 134). The Kanmishi next brought fo^h some beauti- 
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fully lacquered mM bottles and cups, adorned wilT; the 
eagle-feather crest, from which he dispensed w^ ?ome 
refreshment to the pilgrim mountaineers. Nor did his 
courtesy stop short of the solitary foreigner, for I, too, was 
given a polite invitation to share in the libations. 

Of all the remarkable solfataras in which Japan abounds, 
some of the most interesting are those that lie half a mile 
to the north of the Murodo, in a valley that is reached by 
a path passing between the two green tsims near the hut. 
Seen from the top of a little hill above, the whole valley is 
alive with seething and bubbling pools of sulphur and 
boiling mud. The name of 0-jigoku (“ Great Hell ”) tells 
what the covftitry people think about it The same name 
used once td be applied to a similar remarkable spot in the 

Hakonc district, well-known to foreign residents. On the 

• 

occasion of a visit paid Ijy the Emperor some years ago, 
however,, his Majesty changed the name to the more 
euphonious O-wahi-dani, the valley of the great boiling.” 

Descending from the hill-top to the valley floor, the 
crumbling honey-combed earth demands the greatest 
caution. The little hummocks of sulphur are intensely 
hot, and a careless step will plunge one into the depths of 
the boiling liquid that lies concealed beneath. From clefts 
in the sides of mounds composed of a mixture of sulphur 
and white rock, jets of steam and sulphuretted hydrogen 
burst out with, a deafening roar, and carry lumps of solid 
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sulphur deposit to a distance of five or six yards. From 
some of the pools boiling water of a dark-green or yellow 
colour shoots up to a height of several feet, and only 
falls down again to be shot up with equal violence. 
U’he temperature of some of the pools is almost 200° 
Fahrenheit. 

By three o’clock we were back again at Eyuzanjita, 
and by the time the inevitable thunderstorm burst over 
the valley I was enjoying the luxury of the Oiisen baths. 
One of the oddest features of these cosmopolitan “ tubs ” 
is the ginve behaviour of the bathers. However much 
the grateful warmth may "^soften stiffened limbs, mutual 
courtesies are never relaxed. I know of a foreign traveller 
who, on entering an Onsen bath after a mountain ex- 
pedition, was somewhal; startled by an affectionate greeting 
from a yellow-skinned vis-d-vis iir the same comijartment. 
It proved to be a Japanese friend, who had brought his 
wife and family to the mountain iresort for the sake of the 
waters, and one by one he now proceeded to introduce 
them in puins nuturalibus to his foreign friend. Although 
the latter was naturally somewhat disconcerted, the whole 
thing was done with such good taste that it was impossible 
to take exception to the proceedings. 

On Saturday morning (August 12th) my porters and 
I were tramping down the ravine on our 30 miles mareh 
to Toyama, in the great Etchu plain. For some hours our 
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surroundings^ were of the grandest. Mighty walls of 
castellated cliffs rose threateningly on either hand, here 
and there rent and torn by avalanche and landslip into 
scenes of wildest confusion. Oni-ga-shiro is the sugges- 
tive title for this spectacle — “the devil’s castle.” On 
the left bank, some miles down, a subsidiary torrent bursts 
down a dark ravine, and mighty boulders tossed hither 
and thither attest the force of autumn storms. The 
bridges that cross such spots are necessarily of the simplest 
and flimsiest sort. However substantially the peasants 
attempted to build in such a spot, the life of the best of 

bridges would be but short. Two kinds are generally 

# 

employed. *The more solid is called man-nem bashi. 
It consists* of a long narrow plank tied at each end to 
pieces of timber projecting from the banks, or lashed to 
boulders on either side.* The structure is so slight and 
insecure^ and withal bends and sways so cheerfully, that 
one can quite appreciate its name of “the bridge of ten 
thousand years.” A more curious device still is the kago- 
m-watashi. A stout hawser, sometimes of hemp, or 
occjisionally made of the Kurogam modoshi, “iron creeper,” 
which is in more primitive regions used as a substitute 
for ropes, is stretched from bank to bank. On this, sus- 
pended by a large noose, a kago or basket of bamboo 
or twisted creepers runs to and fro. The simplest method 
of crossing is •to get into the basket and let coolies haul 
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one over. If the coolies, however, are not; forthcoming, 
tlie transit requires considerable skill and nerve on the 
part of the traveller himself. On getting into the cage, 
^ he grasps the hawser with both hands, presses the feet 
firmly on the bottom of the cage, and then by a succession 
of frog-like jerks, performs the voyage over. The great 
thing is to keep the basket under the control of the feet, 
otherwise he is apt to find himself hanging in mid-air 
witli the basket behind, and a boiling torrent below. 

A.t one point in the descent of tlie ravine, the track 
crosses the face of a steep buttress of smooth rock, 
where rickety broken ladders call for the balancing powers 
of a Blondin. Further down, the path is* carried high 
up above the stream on a narrow line of pine logs, that 
cling precarioasly, without any very visible means of 
support, to the face of tlie cliff. A landslip here had 
carried away a long stretch of the flimsy platform, and 
left a hiatus that has to be circumvented by a descent 
to the torrent brink. The bare rocky walls that hem 
in the stream, now insensibly fall away into tree-clad 
slopes, and here and there a little clearing with a solitary 
charcoal-burner’s hut, shows signs of life. A dozen miles 
from Ryuzanjita comes Hara, a hamlet remarkable for 
the curious construction of its cottages. An abnormally 
steep thatched roof is continued in a flat eave, heavily 
laden with stones, that shelters a wide werandaL This 
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is a necessary precaution in a district where snow often 
lies to a depth of over 10 feet. Early in the afternoon 
the daily thunderstorm overtook us just as we had started 
after lunch from the village of Omi, and the sheets of rain 
that came down in true tropical style, drove us incon- 
tinently back to our resting-place. In a lateral valley 
on the left near here, the village of Arimine shelters 
inhabitants credited with the most primitive customs 
and stupiclity phenomenal, owing to their only inter- 
marrying with the same families. In money matters, 
however, they are found to be quite “ civilised,” and 
well able to hold their own.* Beyond Omi the river 
widens, and the clcai^-cut outlines of the terraced hill-sides 
betweSn which it flows, show unmistakeable traces of its 
former bed. Five o’clock found nfe resting on the cool 
soft mats of a pretty little inn at,Kamidaki. This is the 
principal^ village on this side of Toyama, and lies at the foot 
of a bold bluff that looks ‘out over the flat plain of Etehu, 
just as the promontoiy-likc form of Stineheombe Hill juts 
out* over the valley of the Severn west of the Cotswolds. 

At Kamidaki I had been told I should got kuruma, but 
a search all over the village iWealed but one, and that the 
owner declined to let me have, owing to its need of repair. 
Finally a ni-gurumt (a sort of hand-cart, with four wheels) 
was produeed. On this my baggage was tied, and, by way 
of variety, 1 njounted on the top of all. In state I bade 
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farewell, and started on the final run-in of seven miles 
to Toyama. Half-an-hour’s tedious jolting over a rutty, 
cobbly road soon rubbed off the novelty of the situation, 
and it was with intense satisfaction that I hailed a passing 
jinrikisha, bound, without a fare, for Kamidaki. After 
transferring the baggage, one of my coolies trundling the 
cart turned in his tracks and gaily cantered home again, 
whilst the other buckled to on the jinrikisha, and so I 
drove speedily tandem>-fashion across the rice-fields into the 
busy streets of the capifid of Etchu. 

After a Aveek in the wilds, a quiet Sunday at the pretty 
“ Kiya ” inn was welcome, though the intense heat, a damp 
92° in the shade, proved less agreeable than 'the cool clear 
air of the mountsiins. As my stockings had suffered a good 
deal from wear and tear since leaving Omachi, I asked one 
of the maids of the iiin^ a shiny-faced, red-cheeked, dumpy 
little personage, if she could kindly mend tbe^n. “ Oh, 
yes,” she said, “ quite well,” and' ambled away with a tread 
that shook the house like a small earthquake. As 1 was 
leaving on the Monday morning I enquired if the stockings 
were mended. With a roar of laughter at having forgotten 
to bring them, she tumbled down the slippery stairs, and 
soon returned, Avith modest pride exhibiting the proofs of 
her skill — she had mended the holey soles by sewing over 
the gaps large pieces of coarse canvas, fit for the sails of a 
native junk. 
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Toyama, a tj)wn of 55,000 inhabitants, is only five miles 
from the mouth of the broad Jinzu-gawa, where its port, 
Higashi-Iwase, is in steam communication with the 
principal towns on the Sea of Japan, Its position makes 
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it an admirable starting point for some of the most inte- 
resting routes of travel in the least known districts in 
Central Japan. On this occasion I left it, on August 14th, 
with the intention of penetrating into the heart of the 
Japanese Alps,, by the valleys of the Miyagawa and the 
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Takaharagawa. My objective point was Kasadake, the 
peak from which, unasccudcd, I had been sent away by 
the villagers of Garaada the year before. The road as £ir 
as Funatsu, my first halting-place (3G miles fi’om Toyama), 
was said to be practicable for jin viki.'iha, so I deposited my 
Jiud myself in a mki-hiki (a kuruma drawn by 
two men tandem-wise), and at 7'30 A.M. we were bowling 
southwards across the sun-scorched plain. Behind me, 
beyond the northern margin of the wide ex^jause of paddy 
fields, lay the Sea of Japan. Far away to the south-west 
rose dimly thrt)iigh the summer haze the tall, graceful, snow- 
streaked cone of Hakusan, the “white mountain of Kaga.”* 
Straggling collections of dusky cottages, witli rustic shrines 
and temples half hidden in clumps of fir oi'‘bihnboo| dot the 

plain. Interesting methods of irrigation attract attention 

• 

by their ingenuity. Wherever the roughness of the stone- 
strewed road made “going” hard for the .coolies, as 
was frequently the case, my* descent to walk was the 
signal for a crowd of old and young to gradually gather 
round, with polite curiosity, to discuss myself and my 


* At oiio tiino, iluriiig tho Slio^unate, tins fainoua poak was cLiimcil by 
each of iho tliroo Vahuyo on the lionlers of wlioso provinces it stnnils. The 
dispute was at last carried to tho Shogun himself, to whom tho Daimyo of 
Kaga api)lie»l. “ T have come,” said tho officer, roi)resontativo of tho gi*cat 
loi'<\ to the Shogun, “ coiiceriiii-g tho matter of tho ownershiiJ of Ilaku- 
san iji Kaga.” “ If,” r<jplied the Shogun, “ llakusan is in Kaga, there can 
therefore bo no dispute about it.” Gonsecpiently “Ktiga no Hakusan” is 
the title by which the mountain has over since boon known. 
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probable business in these out-of-the-way regions. Near 
Sasadzu, 10 miles from Toyama, the path crosses the 
Jinzugawa by a sfcirtlingly modern bridge, built with 
white-painted iron girders, painfully out of keeping with 
the quaint surroundings. Here the river comes sweeping 
through the breach it has burst in the mountain barrier. 
By its exit we made our way into a region where every 
turn revealed fresh prospects of enchanting loveliness. 
Here and there the track leaves the bank and climbs the 
hillside, to pass through a cutting, and then drops down to 
rejoin the swift green waters beyond. The stream abounds 
in fish of various kinds. Mum (salmon trout), sometimes 
weighing eight* pounds^ are harpooned with a four* pronged 
fork, wliilc cti^tind hvana (species of trout) are taken with 
nets. Tlie seasons for fishing arc tlic latter part of spring 
and the beginning of autuilln. • 

Near Inytani tlie road passes through open fields, culti- 
vated with toljacco and pot^oos, and roaches the boundary 
of the provinces of Etchu and Hida. The iirospect at this 
spot, whore the Takaharagawa and the Miyagawa unite to 
form the Jinzugawa, is of the grandest description. The 
river is crossed jiist below the point of junction by a 
bridge that springs from the luxuriant foliage on either 
bank, and hangs fiir above the rushing current, here 
hemmed in by tall, densely wooded hills. Taking to the 
right bank of the Takaharagawa, we soon reached another 
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lovely spot, where a wild mountaio torrept, the Tanigawa, 
dashes down a picturesque glen on the right, whilst on the 
left a cascade falls in a succession of leaps and bounds over 
a precipitous cliff. For the greater part of the distance 
the road is so atrociously bad that I had to leave the 
jinrikinha and walk. Beyond the neat little hamlet of 
Modzumi its character suddenly changes, and for several 
miles is fit for a bicycle track. At Domura, however, it 
abruptly cejised altogether, for we found that the melting 
of winter snows had not only damaged the path, but had 
also swept away the bridge by which the Atotsugawa, 
a tributary of the Takahara, is crossed. The situation 
afforded a pleasant diversion, as we shouldbred the baggage 
and jumped from rock to rock across the boiling, eddying 
toixent. The spectacle of one of my coolies with theyinn- 
kislut topsy-turvy oa his heaCQ, gingerly picking his "way 
over, created considerable amusement. On regaining the 
road on the opposite bank, we passed on high above the 
Takaharagawa, under magnificent bluffs that reminded me 
of Matlock Bank and the river Derwent, but oii a far 
grander scale. Just before reaching Funatsu a fine new 
bridge crosses the river to Kanayama, where we noticed the 
busy smelting works of the Shikawa mine. The mine itself 
is. in the hills far above the village, and is one of the most 
productive in Japan, large quantities of copper, as well as 
a certain amount of silver, being put out Annually. 
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Darkness overtook us as we straggled up the narrow 
main street of Funatsu, our journey of 36 miles having^ 
taken just 12 hours to accomplish. At the house of one- 
Watanabe San, the usual kindly welcome, hot bath, and,. 
Later on, a good Japanese dinner were waitiug, and the- 
jinrikisha coolies came to pay their respectful farewell 
before I turned in for the night. My journey on tho 
following day gave me a still closer acquaintance with the- 
beautiful mountain stream of yesterday afternoon. A 
sturdy coolie shouldered some of my baggage, and with the- 
rest I started at 6 ‘50 for a twenty miles’ tramp to the- 
secluded valley of Gamada. T^e sight of a foreigner- 
produced the usual aniount of polite astonishment, as I 
passed the coun'try folk coming in from the scattered 
hamlets that dotted the river’s bank’ or nestled under 
the cool shadow of the grand pine-clad hills further 
back. My^ morning greeting, however, invariably pro- 
duced a kindly smile and Respectful bow, and the little 
children trotting in to school showed that already they 
had, sit least, learned good msinners, as they abruptly 
halted and made their bobs and curtsies spontaneously.. 
An hour away from Funatsu, in a broad, bright meadow 
on the right bank, stand a group of newly-built cottages,, 
whoso familiar form makes one rub one’s eyes to majeo 
sure that Sugo is not in Switzerland. The low, wide- 
spreading eaves, weighted with white boulders from. 
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sweet-scented pine wood of which they are built is not 
yet tanned by exposure, and the whole scene looks as if 
it has been bodily transported from some Alpine valley. 
Occasionally the narrowing track passes through a grove 
of giant cryptomeria, in whose dark recesses stands some 
simple shrine, hard by a great oval stone, that bears the 
ever-recurring invocation : Namn Amtda Butm (“ Hail, 
Eternal Buddha ”). Picturcscpie bridges of simple but 
ingenious construction span the noisy torrents that dash 
down the la.teral valleys on either hand to join the main 
stream, and here and there a cascade fsUls over the cliff, 
and scatters its spray over the dusty path with a refreshing 
coolness that nearly takes away one’s breath. 

By the time I got to Taore, six hours beyond Funatsu, the 
pangs of hunger called a halt for lunch. Unfortunately, I 
had left my own food in the hon (basket) carried by my 
coolie, who was now far behind, and my application at the 
house of the head man of the little village at first met with 
a chilling reception. The place was in charge of dn old 
dame, who was much concerned with a bundle lying by 
the fire in the middle of the spacious kitchen. Sundry 
movements and grunts on the part of the bundle proved it 
to be the headman himself, who was sick, but, on my 
apologizing for my interruption, the old lady relented, and 
produced some rice and dried fish about the size of large 
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minnows, flavoured with shoyu, a sauce made chiefly of 
fermented wheat and beaus. The I’esources of the valley 
of the Takaharagawa, like most country districts in this 
secluded “ island province ” of Hida, are unusually slender. 
Before reaching Taorc, I had asked for food at several 
places on the road, but no one could produce more than a 
little seaweed or pickled oetojjus, neither of which is cither 
appetizing or satisfying till one acquires the taste. 'I'ea 
was not to be had, its place being taken by stuff brewed 
by poiu'ing hot water on barley. Mindful, however, of 
the delights of Gamada, with its hospitable headman and 
its sulphur springs, I shouldereff my rlicksack again, and 
pushed on. Al; Imami, grandly situated at the confluence 
of two wild mountain torrents, a little group of cottages 
proudly gather round a new and diminutive Post-Office. 
Here I had to say good-bye to the beautiful stream whose 
companionship for these two days had afforded so much 
pleasure. My route now lay up the vMley of the Garaada- 
gawa, on the left, as the track on the right leads to Hirayu, 
near ’the source of the Takaharagawa, on Norikura. A 
kindly welcome greeted me as I halted before the wide 
verandah of the house of Jimbei, my host of last year. 
Kicking off my boots, with the white dust of a twenty 
miles’ tramp glittering thick upon them, I stepped up on to 
the soft mats of an inner room, where the adopted son of 
my old host beckoned me with many bows to enter. To 
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my regret I learned that Jimbei San had died since my 
last visit, but the I'ecellection of my former companion^ 
kind attention on that occasion prompted a polite enquiry 
as to the “ august health of the honourable Mr. Doctor.” 
Whilst waiting for the arrival of the coolie and my 
baggage, 1 was hospitably entertained by a visitor occu- 
pying the room next my own. Tins was the di-awing- 
inaster of the JMiddle School {Chu-Gakko) of Takayama, 
who had come from tlie hot plain to thesi; cooler solitudes 
for rest and inspiration. At my request tlie Kucho (village 
head man) was sent for, and once more a council of war 
commenced as to the possibilities of an attack on Kasa- 
dake’s grey peak. From the hesitation w.ith which the 
Kucho took his seat on the floor, the many rap-taps needed 
to empty the ashes of his diminutive pipe, and from the 
owl-like way in which he serevjfed his head from side to 
side before approaching the subject, I at once realized my 
case was a hopeless one. “ The fact is,” he sai^, “ though 
the mountain can be climbed, there is no one who can be 
induced to make the ascent with you.” “ But why, they 
can't be busy in the fields at this season, surely ? ” 

“ No, just the contrsiry. The fact is that the drought of 
these last seven weeks is killing the crops, and the hunters, 
who are the only men that venture on the higher peaks, are 
all away on amogoi expeditions themselves.” 

Amagoi ! (“ praying for rain ”). I had often heard of 
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the custom Ijcfore, ' but had never so practically come 
across it. At Omachi a fortnight earlier 1 was told the 
peasants of the district were already sending out amagoi 
parties through the distress the drought was causing them. 
The most favourable spots for the ceremony are held to be 
the summits of tlie highest peaks accessible. The grandest 
spots are usually credited .with sheltering the mightiest 
powers for good or ill, and these, then, are oftenest visited 
with prayers for rain. When climbing Jonendakc subse- 
quently, I was told by my hunters that that peak w’as a 
splendid place for amagoi. The rite is cju-ricd out as 
follows: — A party of hunters, selected for their activity 
and power of 4ung, as* the representivtivos of the suffering 
village^, make ‘their way to the little shrine of the tengn, 
the genim loci, on the summit of the j^cak. With branches 
of the hainwtm (creeping pine), bj-ought up from below, 
they make a bonfire before the shrine, and then proceed to 
give a mimic representation of the storm they have come to 
pray for. Primed with sake (rice beer), they fire off their 
guns, and, with unearthly yells, roll down from the top- 
most ridge great blocks of andesite. As these go crashing 
down the cliffs the hunters loudly invoke the attention of 
the te7igu to their prayers. “ And,” one of my men added, 
“after a very long drought, rain nearly always follows 
within a few days.” 

Sometimes, however, hope deferred renders the men 
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desperate, and a deputation has been known to go to 
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destroy the shiine in disgust. I'his also sometimes 
happens in the plains. In one village the guardian 
divinity had so long been desif to the pcassuits' prayers 
that at last they throw down his image from its stand, 
and with imprecations loud and long pitched him head 
foremost into an evil-smelling paddy field. “ There,” 
they said, “you may stay youmclf for a while, to see 
how you will feel after a few days’ scorching in this 
broiling sun, tliat is burning the life from our cracking 
fields.” 

In another district a pah’ty of villagci’s go in procession 
to the bed of a mountain toiTent, headed by a priest who 
leads a black dog devoted for sacrifice. At the ‘chosen 
spot they tether the {tnimiil to a stone, and forthwith make 
it their target for bullets and hrrows. As soon as the poor 
beast’s life-blood is seen to bespatter the rocks, the peasants 
throw down their arms and lift uj) their voices in suppli- 
cation to the dragon divinity of the stream, exhorting him 
to send down forthwith a cleansing shower to purify 
the spot from its defilement. Custom has prescribed 
that on these occsisions the colour of the sacrificial animals 
shall be black, symbolical of the wished-for storm clouds. 
In the neighbourhood of Lake Biwa a deputation is sent to 
fill bamboo tubes with water from the lake. They then 
run home at full speed. As the rain desired is now expected 
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to fall only their first stopping-place, they forbear to 
halt by the way. Should home bo reached without a rest, 
the party proceeds to some neighbouring hills to drum and 
shout vigorously by way of calling the attention of the 
god to then- desires. 

If fine weather, however, is wanted, the offering must 
be one of spotless white. When on a visit to Korea 
during the recent war, 1 learnt that similar customs arc 
in vogue in the “Land of the Morning Calm,” to those 
already noticed in the “Land of the Rising Sun.” The 
following extracts arc taken from a translation of the 
“Daily Gazette” of the Korean ’capital, for 1892, 

July 24#/i? “The'Boanl of Ceremony states that as 
there hhs bean no rain for a long time, and as it is getting 
late to transplant lice, an inferior oflficer should first be 
sent to the South and to ’the ISiprth Mountains (close 
to Seoul),^and to the river to pray for rain. Granted.” 

July 27th: “The Boawi of Ceremonies asks that an 
ojB&ccr of the 3rd rank be sent to Yong-San at the river, 
to pray again for rain. Granted.” 

August 7th: “The Board of Ceremonies announces that 
the Bo-sa-chei ceremony, thanking Heaven for rain after 
the recent sacrifices, will take place on the 28th of this 
moon.” 

August 8th : “ His Majesty the King rejoices that the 
anxiety caused by the recent drought is over ; and orders 
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that a deerskin be given to each of the office^p who went to 
pray for rain.” 

But this is a digression. The Kucko's pronouncement 
about the amagoi completely threw cold water on my 
schemes, and it was quite plain that beyond his dictum 
there was no appeal. Compelled to accept the inevitable, 
I again departed to drown my disappointment in the com- 
forting waters of the village thermal spring. The next 
morning, as the sun looked over the great ridge south of 
Yarigatake, it saw me trudging back once more, discon- 
solate, to Hiiayu. Down the beautiful glen I went, across 
the quaint mannembcishi bridge, over the intervening spur 
between the Gamada valley and the ihvine of* the Takahara- 
gawa, and finally up to the secluded hollo\t where ‘Hirayu 
lies, sheltered by the ‘dark form of Norikura’s twin-topped 
mass. At the house o£ Yomo* Saburo I was again received 
with cordiality. After the usual greetings,^ my first 
enquiry was as to the fate of ‘a certain j)air of trousers 
[ had left behind the previous year, and which subsequent 
letters had failed to recover. Yomo Saburo was away 
from home, but his deputy rose to the occasion. 

“ Oh, the honourable trousers, is it 1 Oh, yes ; they’re 
all light.” 

“But did you get my letters asking for them to bo sent 
on to me ? ” 

“ Well, yes ; but the fact is, we were too busy to send 
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thorn. But, here they are. We have been keeping 
them for you all the time.” 

The way he said, “ Keeping them all the time,” sounded 
very odd, almost as if I was so “wrapped up” in 
the garments that I was sure to return for the sole 
purpose of recovering them ! When they were produced, 
1 found them just as I luid handed them over a year ago 
to be dried and brushed, after a scramble down from 
the Norikura Kazan in mud and rain. A year’s delay 
in getting things from the laundry, and then getting them 
in statu quo, was quite a “ record.” 

On the arrival of the landlord later in the day, he 
had no sooner* made tlic usual salutations than he abruptly 
disappeared ^gain. He was soon back, however, and 
produced with pride a pocket-knife I had given him, and 
a doll I had presented to his little eight- year-old girl, 
acknowledging with the profuscst obeisances these trifles 
of twelve months ago. 

A walk up to the smelting works just above the village, 
showed clearly that the prosperity of the mines was on 
the increase. On what was last year a piece of waste 
ground near the furnaces, there now stand a number 
of houses built in a sort of quadrangle. Some of these 
are used as offices, whilst others are shops for the sale 
cf provisions, etc. amongst the workpeople at the mine. 
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The morrow’s walk of 30 miles over the Abo-togc to 
Hashiba, whence I proposed to start for the ascent of 
Hodakayama, demanded bed betimes. The landlord and 
the Kncho between them promised I ‘should 'have a couple 
of coolies for the passage of the mountains waiting' for me 
tat 3’30 A.M., for a start at dawn wa.s most desirable. Just 
as I am dozing off, a rattling* is heard at the fumma 
(paper doors) of my room, and as they slide open a husky 
voice whispers — * 

“ Danna San ! Danna San ! ” 

“ AVell, what is it ? ” 

“ The coolies refuse to go at the price the Kucho settled, 
and say they won’t start unless you pay them at the 
rate of three sen (three farthings) instead of two (a half- 
penny) a mile ! ” 

“ All right, shikata ga nai (‘ there is no help for it ’), 
good night ! ” 
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“ 0 y(xsumi% nasai " (“ honourably deign to rest ”), and 
then the fumma are slid to, and I turn over again. But 
sleep would not come. The fleas came, however, and 
made matters still livelier. However tightly I shut the 
mouth of my sleeping-bag sheet, they bun*owed their 
way in, and only after getting up to sprinkle fresh libations 
of “ Keating ” over bedding and mats, could I hope to 
rest. Once more 1 sank into blissful forgetfulness of 
landlords, fleas, and similar interlopers, when a new but 
more hopeless terror seized me. Some native travellers 
here to “ take the waters ” were getting up steam in their 
noisy carousals in the next room. As they conduct them- 
selves in the* sUly childish way that only a Japanese 
reveller in Ifis cups knows how to behave, I know I am 
in for it with a vengeance. Kegrets, remonstrances are 
useless, and only after l&vc houie' restless tossing did 
sleep, through sheer weariness, visit my eyelids. 

Yomo Saburo had faiflifully pr-omised to call mo at 
3'.30, but at 3'45 I awoke to find the house resounding 
with snores, and my landlord still blissfully buried in futon 
and forgetfulness. At 5 o’clock, however, my coolies and 
I were on the march. The younger of the two men, 
who turned out to be a farmer from the Takayama plain, 
was the speedier, imd treated the long tramp through 
the pouring rain as a huge joke. I asked him the name of 
a particularly fine variety of wild raspberries which I found 
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nedr‘t^ top of the pass. ’He called thdm utna-ichigo, 

“hoi'se strawberries.” To further* enquiries' about botanical 

» ( 

subjects; his invariable reply was “ Wa^i loa shiranosu” 
a very odcUy-sounding corruption of watakushi wa shiranu 
.(“ I don’t know ”). The pronunciation of some of the 
words used by the Hida mountain dwellers is veiy curious, 
and I have sometimes found myself, after several se.asons’ 
travel amongst them, called upon to interpret between 
them and their own fellow-countrjnnen from distant pai'ts. 
A perversion of the vowels is very common, nU rii (two 
7’i’), for instance, being frequently heard for ni ri. 

By 9 o’clock we reacheJi the Azusiigawa, and crossed the 
pair of long, thin, barkl(;ss pine poles ’chat serve for a bridge. 
Previous recollections of this Blondin-iikc • passftgc had 
made me cautious, ^d I successfully slid over the wet, 
slippery, swaying trunks (after *the manner of fin acrobat 
on a slack wire), with waraji tied bcncjith the spies of my 
boots. On the top of the Hi-no-ki-toge (“the pass of 
the pine trees”) 1 found the withered old dame who 
had charge of the little rest-house laid improved her 
resources, and now added tea to her store of dried peas. 
With delightful anticipations of a rest at the house where 
last year my companion’s medical help was so much 
appreciated, I clattered down the stony declivity on which 
the cottages of Unogawa are perched. Gratitude, how- 
ever, is sometimes short-lived. The master of ^e house. 
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who last year jy«ras ill, turns out now to be well, and away 
on business, whilst his wife is entirely engrossed with the 
attentions of two gay young sparks, who are making 
themselves agreeable in the room where last year Miller 
and I were so hospitably entertained, and she refuses to 
pay the least heed to my enquiries. With a feeling of the 
keenest disjippointment, I turned slowly away, mentally 
contrasting this reception with the experience of the rustic 
I had met ’on the sultry slopes of So-no-sawa a fortnight 
earlier. 

At the house of Okuta Kiichi, however, I fared better, 
and was enjoying a sub.stautial lunch when my coolies 
arrived. The’ older man avowed he was unequal to going 
on, but the- cheery pei’son offered to relieve him of his 
pack and to come with me to my journey’s end. After 
sharing the baggage between us, we gaily strode on down 
the grand gorge of the May(*gawa towai’ds Hiisliiba, By 
the time the path reached the banks of the Adzusagawa, 
we found the heavy rains had already begun their work 
of destruction. Frequent landslips had torn away the 
track, and the greatest care, heavily hiden as we were, was 
needed in crossing the rents in rock and soil to prevent us 
from a sheer fall into the foaining torrent. All went well, 
however, and by 4*45 p,m. I was again at rest under the 
hospitable roof of the “ Shimidzuya ” at Hashiba, I found 
the landlord a good deal exercised by tlie fact that, for the 
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first time in the history of the village, inosqvitoes had made 
their appearance. As no one was provided with nets, the 
visitation was a real afiliction. Amongst the greatest 
proofs of filial piety in Japan is said to be the readiness 
of a son to attract mosquitoes to feed on his own person, 
in order to free his parents from the scourge, where no 
other protection is available. For a widow to mention 
to a suitor that her mosquito net is too large, is equivalent 
to expressing her willingness to “ name the day!” 

Before starting on the expedition to Hodakayama I 
had occasion to go down into the Alatsumoto plain for 
letters and provisions which were waiting for me at the 
house of Sasai Motoji, the ever-obliging ybung landlord, 
of the “ Shinanoya.” That worthy I fouiid 'full of plans 

for the erection of a wondrous hotel, the like of which 

• 

Matsumoto had never rcen. The pleasure my friends and 
I had found in our visits to the neighbourhood,^ combined 
with the fact that in a few Jrcars’ time the town was 
expected to become a terminus for a railway connectuig 
these parts with the Tokaido line, had apparently given 
him the impression that crowds of foreign travellers 
would soon flock to the place. The hotel, therefore, 
was to be a regular castle, with five storeys, one of 
whiph would be reserved exclusively for the use of 
foreign guests, and be furnished in foreign style. The 
decorations of these rooms would consist exclusively of 
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the portraits ff his visitors, to each of which was to 
be attached a short autobiography of the original. He 
invited me to inaugurate the series with my own. Next 
he began to expatiate upon the beauties of a tea-service 
of Kaga ware which he was ‘anxious to give me. His 
habit of flitting about, butterfly like, from one topic to 
another was interesting but confusing. Suddenly he came 
down from the realms of fancy in which he had been 
soaring, anJ astonished me with an abrupt request for the 
loan of 25 yen (dolLars). 

“ But how,” I asked, “are you going to build your five- 
storeyed hotel next year, if this year you have to borrow 
25 yen for yoih‘ current debts '! ” 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” he replied ; “ I shall bon'ow a few 
thousands from a friend ! ” 

“But supposing your* friend Jiasn’t the money to 
lend?" 

“ Oh, there won’t be the least difficulty about it. If 
be hasn’t the money himself, I shall simply get him to 
borrow it from some one who has ! ” 

From this conversation it may be safely inferred that the 
erection of the pagoda-like structure proposed by my host 
is likely to be long deferred. And in my own mind I 
shall not fail to locate in the same latitude the Matsumoto 
“ hotel of five storeys,” and the proverbial “ Chateaux en 
Espagne.” 
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On unfolding my plans for the expedition to Hoda- 
kayama to Sasai Motoji, he at once volunteered to 
accdmpany me. On the Monday morning, however, just 
as I was about to stai-t he came to me, apparently in 
considerable amusement, to say he could not come. “ The 
fact was,” he said, with a grin, “he had just heard of 
the death of a friend, and he must go to the funeral.” The 
curious laugh which so frequently accompanies announce- 
ments of this character, is a constant puzzle to the European 
who is unfamiliar with Japanese thouglits in such a 
connection. It is nearly always taken as an indication of 
want of feeling, and yet many a time the laugh only hides 
a breaking heart. On one occasion a friend of mine was 
calling on some of his Ja.pane8e acquaintimfics whom he 
had not seen for sonic time. After the ordinary greeting, 
ho enquired particularly after ••their little boy, an only 
child. He was just joining in the biust of laughter Ids 
question had produced, when it was folloAved by the an- 
nouncement, “ Oh, he died a few days ago ! ” 

And yet these parents idolized their boy. But apart 
from other considerations, the Japanese, those Spartans of 
the far-Eust, do not usually consider it good manners to 
betray considerable emotion under circumstances where 
more demonstrative Europeans would make little or no 
attempt to hide their grief. And cons(.‘quently we are too 
apt to think that because they do not show thejr deepest 
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feelings in qu^te the same way as ouraelves, they are 
therefore lacking in them.* 

On my return to Hashiba, I found the prospects of my 
climb of the dreariest. Eain wjis hilling heavily. Hour 
by hour the swift waters of Che Adzusagawa rose higher 
as they roared past the rocky headland on which the little 
inn was perched. My hunter, Kamonji, to whom I had 
been directed as the best man to take as guide, said an 
immediate 'start wsis impossible. The fulness of the 
streams meant abundance of fish, and he could make 
more money by fishing than by guiding. “ Besides," lie' 
added, “we could not yet possibly got across the broad 
turbulent stream thaC has to be forded before the base 
of Hodakayafna* can be reached. The rocks, too, on 
the peak are steep and smooth, and ‘an attempt in wot 
weather would be unjustifiably risky,” A fortnight before, 
he and another hunter had been with a Government 
official (a surveyor in the* War Department), who then 
succeeded in making the first ascent of the highest point. 
At a difficult spot near the top the man slipped and wtis 
sent flying downwards for sixty feet, bumping from rock 
to rock with a violence that made his survival a matter 
of marvel. 

Whilst waiting for the weather to clear, I occasionally 

* Interosting remarks on this charactoiistic will bo found in the chapter 
entitled “Tho Japanese Smile,” in “ Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,” by 
Mr. Lafc{idio«.Hearn. 
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donned my mackintosh and prowled aboul^ the village in 
search of variation from long hours of sprawling on a flea- 
infested floor. On one occasion I found myself in 
the garden or courtyard of a house of such spacious 
proportions that it seemed 'quite out of place in such a 
forlorn little collection of cottages as Hasbiba. As 1 
approached the front verandah I saw a trio of weather- 
beaten hunters sitting on the mats of a wide lofty room 
making a fishing net. The delicate silken mc'shes, loaded 
at the extreme edge with slender cylinders of lead, 
contrasted curiously with the big horny wrinkled hands 
that so deftly wove them.' One of the party, whose face f 
thought I recognised, proved to be a young hunter who 
had acted sis one of my coolies last year bii' the siscent of 
Yariffatakc. So I was at once welcomed and treated 

O 

with as much couitesy by these unschooled peasants as 
if I had been an honoured guest at a Tokyo villa. 
Over the doorway of an adjoining cottage I noticed a 
pair of child’s zori (straw shoes) hanging up. I was told 
they were meant to ward ofi" the ills of childhood from the 
juveniles. And yet many English folk who laugh at such 
a “ superstition ” as this are uncommonly keen believers in 
the eflicacy of an old cast-off horse-shoe when nailed over 
the lintel of their civilised English homes ! 

During my enforced inactivity at the inn, Kamonji 
rcgjded me with some yarns of bygone experiences. One 
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story he told explanation of the curious 

name of the village bridge, “ Zosui bashi," “ the bridge 
of the mess of pottage,” * 

“ Mukashi, mukcuthi” — ^the little hunter began — “ Once 
upon a time, before ever a* bridge was built between 
Hashiba and Shimajima, a man of the latter place named 
Abe fell in love with a certain 0 Setsu {Anglic^, ‘ Miss 
Constance '), of Hashiba. It was a case of love at first 
sight, and att a rather long range, for they were separated 
by the width of the stream from closer contact. A device, 
however, suggested itself to the lady’s wits, and somehow 
she managed to communicate it t6 her lover, and forthwith 
they proceeded to ca*:ry it out. By forswearing such 
luxuries ‘as daikdn (a sort of large radish) and rice, and by 
confining themselves to a diet of zoaili, they contrived to 
put by enough money to eiisibl? them each to purcliase a pine 
tree. These they stripped of their branches and fixed to 
their respective banks of tin? river. By causing the poles 
to overlap in mid stream a means of pjissage was provided, 
and the bold Abe went across to claim his constant bride. 
In commemoration of this romantic episode, an orthodox 
bridge was afterw^ds built, whose successor to-day hands 
down the story in the title Zosui hashi.” 

On Thursday morning the weather cleared, and we were 

* Zdaui is a coarso food composod of scraps of herbs, vegetables, &c., and 
is only oaten l^y the poorest of the people. 
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able to make a stsirt But from our obs^ations of the 
rocks and river banks we saw the stream had risen for the 
time being at least a dozen feet. Several weeks afterwards, 
on my return to the coast, I Icjirnt how heavy was the 
destruction these almost tfopical downfalls had caused. 
On the esist coast the Gifu plain had suffered terribly from 
the overflowing of the Kiso-gawa, which rises near Nori- 
kura. On the west the plain of Etchu had been inundated 
by the Jinzugawa. In each case the dam.‘igo to life and 
property was very great. And even as I write news 
comes to hand of the same districts being once more 
visited by a similar catiistrophc. The harm wrought far 
afield, however, had no counterpart here at Hashiba. 
The harvest of the full waters was so grdaf that *a special 
matmn (feast) to* the rivor-god was proclaimed for 
Wednesday night. A number ef youths, takuig advantage 
of the occasion, unfortunately chose my inn ({»s a matter 
of fact the only one in the village) as the scene of their 
carousals. For hours they made night hideous with their 
insane revels. And what was worse still, by way of 
adding insult to injury, I found, when calling for my 
/jajyd (bill) a few days later, that they •had caused me to 
be charged with the sake they had swilled ! 

^.'hursday morning (August 24 th) found my two hunters 
(Kamonji and a companion) and myself on our way over 
the Tokugo toge to the foot of our peak. As wf, passed by 
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the queer littHs bathhouse at Fuixitaira ou our way up the 
valley from llashiba, I found the damaged surveyor resting 
after his accident. Fi-om his account of his climb 1 
gathered my own wtis likely to be interesting. When 1 
iisked him about the altitude flf Hodakayama, he could tell 
me nothing — he luwl only been using theodolite and 
compitss, and a mercurial barometer or aneroid wiis not 
included in his equipment. 

Early in* the afternoon we descended on the now 
decaying hut, with which 1 was already familiar, oii the 
left bank of tlu; Azusagawa. One of its dilapidated rooms 
was occupied by a couple of herdsmen, who had drivi'ii 
over their cattle fi*otn ^Matsumoto for the sake of the 
[•astura^e. Thfc grass is much better than the coai'se, rank 
stuff found :},000 feet lower down in the plain. Indeed, 
pasture laud in Japan isxdiuost a'j scarce as fallow land, 
though in^ two of the placxjs in the northern part of the. 
Ko.shu mountains 1 hav<i ftJund turf fit for the. finest lawns. 
The herdsmen gave us a cordial Aveicomc, but could offer 
nothing more. 1 mainiged, however, to obtain the loan of 
a cotton quilt for the night. My dinner wiis improved by 
the addition of a dozen fine ti'out Kamouji caught soon 
after we arrived. As he told me he had a “ hunting bo.\ ” 
of his own (a shanty built of bark and twigs) on tlic 
opposite bank, I idlowed him to go over to sleep in his 
own liomf. He promi.scd, however, to be back at dawn. 
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SO, after making up the fire in the ironya open space 
in the middle of my portion of the hut), he made his 
obeisances, and, with his friend, withdrew. The morning - 
broke dull and cold, but for long after I had breakfasted 
and packed my riichsach with instruments and provisions, 
no signs of my men were visible. A couple of hours 
dragged slowly by before the stunted form of tlic sturdy, 
queer-visaged little hunter was descried pushing through 
the trees on the opposite stream, and cautiously making his 
way across the ford. His explanation of the delay was 
that, as the weather looked so bad, he didn’t think we 
ought to start. After some time had been wasted in 
useless argument, however, he gave' in. At 7 "45, in spite 
of his protestations that we should be, if not killed, at least 
benighted on the mountain, we. started. Crossing the river 
at the ford, we quickly sped through the lower part of the 
forest whicli e,over3 the level ground on the i:ight bank. 
For a couple of miles we held on to the I’oute \yhich I 
had previously taken towards Yarigatsike. Then a sudden 
turn to the hift introduced us to a small mountain torrent 
hidden in the thick undergrowth at the cast base of our 
beautiful peak. Judging by the way Kamonji forced the 
pace, he evidently had no intention of spending that night 
on the inhospitiible cliffs of Hodakayama. With his heavy 
knife he hewed his way through the dense brushwood on 
the torrent bank with grim determination. On we went. 
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now plunging through the icy cold water, jumping from 
one slippery, n\03S-grown boulder to another, or scrambling 
over ftdlen tree trunks that lay on the banks. The closely 
interlacing undergrowth, whose cord-like creepers persisted 
in tying themselves bcwilctcringly round one's ankles, 
Avrought much confusion. Fortunately this struggle only 
lasted about an hour. We then emerged from the denser 
part of the forest, near whose upper limits we parted with 
the stream. Then came a battle with a steep stretch of 
tall bamboo grass, which transferred to us as much of the 
morning’s rain as our already sodden clothes would hold. 
A long scree, stretching down from the biise of a fine cliff 
in front, at Lost gave* better going, and afforded a suitable 
spot for breartifast. . Beyond this T was suddenly greeted by 
a familiar ‘scent, suggestive enough, mdecd, of an English 
fruit garden, but quite foreign to* those of Japan. The 
source oLthe fragrance was not made clear until, a few 
yards higher up, T found myself face to face with the 
unwonted sight of a clump of black currant bushes. The 
find was iis welcome as it was unexpected, nor did I move 
until after a satisfying feast. So far as [ have been able to 
gather, this is tin? first occasion on which the black currant 
has been found growing wild in Japiui, or at any rate south 
of Hokkaido (Yezo), though it is known to flourish unaided 
in some parts of Russia, &c. Efforts have been made to 
cultivate it in Yokohama gardens, but T am told it rarely 
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lasts long. Near Hakodate, iii a colder climate, it thrives, 
but whether it grows uncultivated I have been unable to 
discover. The altitude at Avhich I found it was about 
7,500 feet, and, further on, I gathered a rich feast of the 
finest wild ra8pberrie.s I ^ave met with in all my 
wanderings. 

The perpendicular cliffs in front of us now forced us to 
the right, whore wc climbed to the top of a sharp ridge, on 
the oast side of which lay a small pool, reeling over the 
edge of the ridge, we found ourselves overlooking a mighty 
couloir, or gully. Its western end stretches far up to the 
main ardte of Hodakayaiua, whilst on the east it ends 
abruptly in a precipice, over the edge of which a fine cascade, 

fed by the snows high above, falls into, a rocky basin with 

« 

thunderous roar. To reach the floor of the gully we had 
to descend from the crest of ou'r ridge transversely across 
a nearly perpendicular rock wall. The rocks were rather 
rotten and loose, and one had! to depend chiefly on the 
hand-hold afforded by the creepers that festooned them- 
selves over the face of the cliff. As wc started on the 
passage Kamonji turned anxiously, and asked, “ Dare you 
come ? It needs great care.” Eetissurfed by my answer, 
he proceeded, and a delightfully exciting scramble took us 
slowly but surely to the couloir floor. W'c then turned 
our faces towards the main north arete. A rapid climb up 
big, loose rocks led us, at 10 '30, to the base of an over- 
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hanging cliff ^ in the right Avail of the cmdoir, where 
a halt for “ second breakfast ” was called, and all 
superfluous baggage was deposited in a sheltered spot. 
Another asr;ent up great granite slabs brought us in 
an hour to the first sloptfs of snow at an altitude 
of 8, .'500 feet. The inclination of the.se by iny clino- 
meter Avas about 40°, as steep as any I have met 
Avith on the peaks and passes of Japan. A few 
hundred feet OA'er the snow brought us again to steep 
rocks, and from here to the summit proved the most 
enjoyable, pait of the Avhole ex]>edition. The rocks aa’CI’C 
.st(‘epe.r and firmer than any avc had yet encountered, and 
the (tail for (tur best energies made the work the more 
exhilarating.* iJy we Averc standing on the shai'j) 

iir^te from*Avhich rise the great toAvers of granite that give 
the peak its a])propriato title — “.the mountain of the 
standing cars of cxini.” Before 1 ’30 Ave were on the highest 
pinnacle. Driven into a ctack in the rock I found a small 
stake, which marked the visit of the AVar Oflice sun'cyor 
some Aveeks before. As I looked doAvn the rocks, Avhere 
Kamonji pointed out the line of his fall, it seemed 
iiuu’ediblc the man could have survived. The marvel Avas 
that the aforesaid stake did not mark the double eA'ent, 
and stand as a memorial of his destruction as well gs a 
token of triumph. From the summit, which my R. G. S. 
mercurial.barometer made 10,150 feet, the distant prospect 
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resembled that from Yarigatake, its northeAi neighbour. 
The nearer view, however, was more impressive still. The 
jagged arete, broken into its fantastic spires and towers, 
fell down westwards in precipitous depths and snow-filled 
couloirs, which loomed wild and desolate through wreathing 
veils of mist. But a cold wind was blowing from the 
south-esist, and the ragged state of my knickerbockers 
now hanging partly in ribbons and fluttering wildly in 
the bree/e, rendered a long stay undesirable. At 1‘45 we 
turned away from the top, and sped downwards to the foot 
of the cliff, whore wc had left our things. Immediately on 

c 

our aiTival we were assaulted by a host of small gnats, that 
hung about the spot in a dense cloud. The huntei'S told 
me they were particulaily fond of woiyyiiig ‘•the chamois 
on these peaks, and if is near the haunts of those animals 
that they are generally noticed. For some hours after 
our encounter with them they pestered us unipcrcifully. 
Several times the)’^ got into one’s' eyes at such inconvenient 
moments, when we were descending steep rocks, as to bring 
one within an ace of serious disaster. The lower we got 
on our descent the higher our spiiits rose, and even 
Kamonji began to exult at.thc fulsificatbn of his melan- 
choly prophecies earlier in the day. However, as the 
French pTOverb has it, it isn’t well to ■whistle till you are out 
of the wood. \Ye had just entered the forest near the base 
of the mountain when the truth of th? adage was vmdly 
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brought home. Kamonji, who was just ahead of me, had 
stopped to make a remark aliout a prostrate tree tmuk tluit 
lay in our way. Suddenly his quaint features underwent 
an extraordinary change. His face assumed the tispcct and 
his form the attitude of the *“ Thunder God ” who stands 
guard before the great shrine of lemitsu at Nikko. At the 
best of times Kamonji would be ugly, but on this occasion 
his appeai'ance was uncanny. He began to leap about with 
the wildest antics, and, for a moment, I feared he had taken 
leave of his senses. On huriyiug up closer, a moment’s 
observation disclosed the truth. Kamonji had stepped upon 
a wasps’ nest — hence his activity, 'riie creatures were rising 
in their fury aS I appfoached him, and soon I, also, began 
to dance aii fnvoluptary, and, withal, ungraceful horni)ip(‘. 
Kamonji’s tight-fitting, tough, hempen garments protected 
most of his person from the onslaught of the wasps, but 
the gi’cat rents in my thin flannel knickerbockers, and the 
exposed condition of my bflrc neck and arms, gave them a 
grand chance. In a few moments I found myself the 
selected target of a dozen stings. Only by dint of much 
painful self-flagellation, aided by well-meant violence on 
the part of Kamonji, was any relief obtainable. At 
intcrvjds, howegi^cr, I still continued to feel from hidden 
corners of my loose unmentionables painful proofq of 
the presence of the enemy. I felt much like that creature 
of whose .habits Mark Twain tells us that “when the 
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miising spider steps upon the red-hot shovel he firat 
exhibits a wild surprise, and then shrivels up.” 

The incident served as a vivid illustration of a Japanese 
jtroverb that is the counterpart of our own adage that 
“ troubles never eomc singl)’.* The proverb runs, “ Nahxt 
tsnra wo hachi (ja mati ” (“ It is the weeping face that 
the v/^asp stings ”). A few minutes eai'lier 1 had been 
mourning over thc> I’cnts in my gannents, and the loss of 
the heel of one of ray boots during the rough descent. So 
the Japanese vci'sion of the old saAV seemed to hit off 
the situation with singular appro[>riateness. Shortly after 

c ^ 

leaving the scene of the disaster we reached Kamonji’s 
shanty, picturesqiu'ly situated by fhe stilt Wald’s of a 
secluded mere, whose glassy surface ^ mu’rftrs tlu‘ fonn 
of the giant cliffs af whose foot it nestles so secuiely. 
Ci-ossing the river ford,(»i)cc n*oi-e, we reached the Tokugo 
hut at G'l 5 P.M. I’he most curious experience of the whole 
rlay was yet to eonie. 

On our return to the liut Ivamonji had a good deal to 
say about our adventurt;s, particularly as to the wasj)s, 
which in more ways than one had produced such aji 
impression on us both. Amongst many neraedics suggested 
for my wounds was f,‘nina no i, " bear’s galh” No beare, 
unfortunately, were handy, and I could hardly aftbrd to 
.wait till the winter hunts began. There was, however, a 
Japanese in ray party Avho knew quite Avell .what was 
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iiccdetl, though for the moment, like Uncle Remus’s “ JBrer 
Rabbit,” he “ lay low and say nufliu.” Latei’ on in the 
evening tis T stood by tin* fire in the middle of my room 
drying some of my sodden clothes, Nakazawa, the person 
in question, stealthily crept ill, and said, “ Will you please 
show me where the wasps stung you 't ” Pointing out 
tlie wounds, 1 went on unconcernedl}' with my drying 
operations. At length I chanced t(» turn r<»iuid. To my 
astonishment I saw Nakazawa sq Halting on tiie floor 
l)ehind mo, making a series of mesmeric passes and finger 
twistings over tlu; injured spots. This over, he arose, 
went to the open door of the hut and turned his face 
reverently toifards tile sombre cliffs of llodakayama, now 
looming uj) •*grand^ and ghostly in the light of a brilliant 
Oriental moon. Ke then clapped his hands to summon 
the spirit of the mountaiii to his a’ul, and bowed his head 
in the attitude of prayer. As soon as his supjilications 
were over, ho again chipped his hands, and quietly 
returned to where 1 was standing. In a (leej) sepulchral 
voice he said, “ This is what we call majimi (exorcism or 
sorcery) ; you will be all right in the morning ! ” 

The explanation of this curious incident, in view of the 
attitude of the peasants of Gamada towards the great 
mountains lifting their tall dark forms above the valli^, is 
not a difficult one. As a foreigner I had, according to 
Nakazawa’s belief, offended the god of the mountain by 
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trespassing on his sacred precincts. What looked (and 
certainly ftM) like wasps were simply embodied spirits of 
vengeance sent forth to punish mo for my act of dese- 
cration. As Nakazawa, however, possessed the power of 
exorcising them, 1 thus bccalne an involuntary sharer in 
the extraordiniuy pantomime 1 have described. The 
experience wjis such a strange one that on my return to 
Kobe I at once turned my attention to its investigation, 
and my enquiries resulted in the discovery of the most 
curious practices and beliefs amongst the lower orders of 
the Japanese. As a rule though, the people lu-e so shy at 
telling a foreigner what tliey know, for fear of ridicule, 
that it is difficult to “draw” them.' The results of my 
investmations I must defer until later. In' the meantime 
I may add that Nakazawa’s promise was iwi fulfilled. 
The intense pain and .stiffness from the stings entirely 
banished sleep that night. As I lay awake watching the 
bright flames fitfully leaping up •from the burning logs, I 
fell to musing on the memoxies of other bivouacs* in 
bygone days. Sometimes the picture that seemed to shape 
itself in the glowing embers showed a benighted party 
under the great rock at the foot of Yarigatake’s monolithic 
peak. Again, it resolved itself into a weat|ier-bound trio 
sheltered for two stormy spring nights during a typhoon 
that roared fiendishly round a solibiry shanty in the great 
forest that clothes the lower slopes of Fujisan. And the 
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bright recollcctiona of those cheery trusty comrades in my 
present solitude made me realize how much the enjoyment 
of these wanderings is enhanced by the presence of 
congenial companions. 

A determined effort on the'following day enabled iis to 
gain my inn at Ilashiba early in the afternoon. My 
liuntcrs were too done up with their exertions to aecom- 
])any me into Matsumoto, and I had to take advantage of 
a pack liowe that happened to be going into Matsumoto to 
scud my baggage oh wliilst I followed at leisure. My 
sturdy little companions had done their work well, and 
their pay, of $ I (about 'Is. dd. in English money at that 
time) each, piJr day,'Avas thoroughly earned. My chief 
care on roac^iing centre of comparative civilisation was 
to fimt call* on the local barber and* then to call in the 
itinerant shanipooer. With the huttei* I was already well 
acquainted; the former in Japan 1 had never employed. 
On entering tlio little shop, denoted by the orthodox 
Eurbpean barber’s pole, 1 was seated before a big staring 
mirror which had probably been brought from Yokohama. 
The barber, without any preliminaries,, at once began on my 
beard of a fortnight’s growth (and an unusually stiff one 
at that) with a Jiny razor minus a handle. At my sugges- 
tion that he should use soap and water he was at first 
rather taken aback, but by w'ay of humouring a foreign 
idiosyncrasy he complied. The water was, however, quite 
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colli, ami my reiiucst for hot was only granted with a look 
that betokened much inward scorn. TIjc Japanese beard, 
and there arc millions of Japanese who cannot grow them, 
is nsually scanty and soft, and those aids to the barber’s 
skill common amongst ourselves are unneeded and almost 
unknown. After lukc-warm Avater and bitter soap of 
native make had been brought, my friend set to. For a 
quarter of an hour I literally held on to my chair in silent 
agony. I should liavc writhed but dare not.* At last I 
took advantage of a moment’s pause Vhich my tormentor 
made to sun'cy his work, and dashing down my mi upon 
the chair I fled. I fini.shed the work in a dark corner of 
the verandah of my inn, and then sat* down to my (svening 
meal in peace. I’his over, J called in tlie uiAiiki sau, the 
shampooer (massimr),* Avho.se Avhistlo may be heard in every 
Jiipanese tOAVU after nightfall. * Ifcxt to the delights of the 
furq (natiA'c hot bath) no institution I knoAV is so delightful 
a boon after dsiys of scrambling in the mountains as this. 
The craft has been limited to the blind from time ‘im- 
memorial, so that these unfortunate ones can often support, 
instead of being a burden to their families. Mr. Chamber- 
lain states* that many of them make •so much money 
that they often turn money-lenders — for squeezing lite- 
rally seems not tan in.appropriate training for doing so 
figuratively also. As soon as it grew dark the plaintive 


* “ Things Japanese,” p. 288. 
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whisdc of llic reed pipe was heard outside my at the 
inn, as with slow deliberation my old friend the blind 
man felt his way along the busy street, striking the stones 
with a thin iron rod he carried in his hand. “ Kami- 
shimo jis sen” (lit. “Up arfd down for 10 sen”), is his 
shrill, melancholy cry, meaning that for 2tZ. he would give 
his customer a thorough shampooing all over. On sending 
for him, his shaven pate soon showed itself up the stairs. 
By the sound of my voice he managed to grope his way 
to my mosquito nef wJierc I lay on my pile of futons, 
arranged, I must own, uncommonly like a funei*al pyre. 
Under the operation of his firm sensitive touch a delicious 
sense of reposfi was induced. Only the rapid thumping of 
his clenched* fiks iill over my body at the close woke me 
from the slumber in which the opcratioji nearly always 
leaves its subject. The «iext day’s rest was spent at the 
lovely little viUago of Asama-uo-yu, round whose thermal 
springs a class of inns hasf sprung up such as Matsuinoto 
canhot boast. 

On Monday morning I was up at 3 a.m. to catch the 
hasha that crosses by a shindO (“ new road ”), over the 
hills near the Hofukuji-togc to Uyeda on the Karuisawa- 
Naoetsu railwiiy. Sasai Motoji, my landlord, had begged 
me to allow him to come with me, as he was anxioys to 
climb Asamayama, whose famous vulcanic peak he had 
often seeti smoking away from the hills surrounding the 
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Matsumoto plain. To my astonishment, however, when 
we reached tlio hasha, he said he couldn’t come. The 
reason never transpired, hut it was probably owing to my 
having hurt his feelings by demurring at his charge for 
getting some of my garments washed by the local “ wash- 
man,” at what I happened to know was seven times the 
orthodox rate. But, after all, that summer was an un- 
usually memorable one in the annals of the laundryman’s 
craft. For it was in this connection that one of the most 
extraordiniuy documents I have beheld went the 

round of the foreign settlement at Kobe. It is so good a 

c 

specimen of what Mr. Chamberlain hiis termed “ English 
as she is Japped,” that I shall veftturc tb reproduce it 
unmutilated by correction. _ ‘ 

It was occasioned *by a strike on the pait of the native 
washmen* of Kobe, who demanded an increase in the rate 
of pay.f Their demands were not acceded to by their 
foreign employers, and an opfiosition company or guild 
was started by other Japanese washmen. Their cir<?ular 
soliciting support ran thus : — 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“ We the washer of every kind of cloflies, blankets, and 
“so, newly established the company aifd engaged the 

* laundry work in Japan is almost entirely done by men. 
t Washing is paid for at the rate of so much per 100. A higher price 
sometimes is charged to ladies, as summer dresses give more work than the 
collars, etc. usually forming the masculine portion. 
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“business at no. 2582 Hachimancho, Bokuchome, Ono, 
“ Kobe. Contrary to our opposite company wo will most 
“ cleanly and carefully wash our customers with possible 
“ chief price as follows — 

“ Ladies |2 1*00 per. 

“ Gentlemen $1.50 100 per. 

“ Certain due to the day transacted : if wc wUl mis- 
“ conduct for washing we will manage with equal kind or 
“ reasonable’ money for it. 

"To our earnest 'request & honour wo wish to have 
" your pleasure to let us wash your clothes & so on. 

“ With your wages we will work the business. 

“ The opposite company of every clotheswasher. 

* ' “ 4v>gust 5th. Meiji 25.” 
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Tho “Matchless Mountain ” -Up the Nakasendd — Ollapso of the hasha 
— ^Nakjitsugiiwa — Ena San — “ Over tho hills and tar away ” — ^Tokimata 
— Tho Tonryugawa—A typhoon on Fuji — Over tho . mountain — ^Tho 
policemen and tlio passports — ^An ingenious device- -Heading our own 
ohituaiy notices. * 

To siu« tlio praises of, the “ jMiitc.lilcss Aloiiiitivin ” * so 

dccar to th(i lieart of every Japanese- would be akin to 

* » 

an endeavour t«) ])aint the lily or gild n^fined gold. So 
impressed is the artistic? instinct of tht people of Japan — 
and every individual of them is more or less of a Ijorn 
artist — with its be-iiuty of colour and of (tontour, that at 
every turn of life the? articles that are in most (constant 
domestic use seiwc as so many occasions for a reproduction 

t 

of its chai’ins. Pans, screens, tea-things, lacquer-ware of 
all sorts, the carving that adorns the interior of the house, 
and the (corner of the landscape garden outside, even tin? 

clothing (of the women) worn every day, all bear some 

• ^ 

* An interesting little monograph on Fuji will ho found in Professor 

Chqmbciiain’s “Things Japanese,” p. 178 neq. This hook is a I'emai'k- 
able little encyclojnodia of useful and entertaining infomation on every 
imaginable subject (!onnecte<l with the peojde and their land. Its com- 
prehensiveness is equalled by its accuracy. 
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silent witness to the affectionate admiration of this nature- 
loving nation for one of the most striking peaks in the 
world. To dream of Fuji, if that vision include two 
cranes and tlii'ee nasubi (egg-plants), is a sign of good 
fortune. As with the representation of a Ciirp ascending a 
waterfall, so that of a dragon climbing the volcanic ridges 
of this sacred peak is an emblem of successful effort 
and prosperity. 

The snow* that covers its shoulders between the summers 
with a dazzling manflc rarely sullied by the foot of man is 
the symbol of the perfection of whiteness. For though the 
mountain is annually ascended by some thousands of 
pilgrims bent bn pleasure, combined with religious zeal, 
it is for ten njbnths^n the year shunned with unanimous 
consent. The climbing season only lasts from July 15tli 
to September 10th. During the jest of the year the 
pilgrims’ huts are closed, and it is often almost impossible 
to induce any of the peasaftts who act as “ guides ” to set 
foot *on the mountain when once its cone is enshrouded 
in white. A curious superstitious awe then places a 
cordon round its flanks, and woo betide the audacious 
intruder who shalUdare to pass the lines ! 

In spite of %is ban, however, occasional expeditions 
have been made at quite unorthodox seasons. The edifor 
of the “ Japan Mail ” speaks of a party which climbed the 
mountain in the spring-time some five-and-twenty yews 
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ago. But the experience is one that appeal's to be seldom 
repeated. Shortly alter the great etwthquake of Oetober 
28th, 1891, a I'eport was spread abroad by an exeitable 
Teuton that a vast .chasm had suddenly opened in the 
eastern slope, about two-thifds of the way up, and great 
was the excitement caused among the foreign population of 
the counti'y. It was, liowever, only a case of “ paHuriunt 
monies, .nascAtur rkUculits mus.” As a matter of fact, 
there had been no alteration of the shape of the mountain 
at all. When on my way to visit the celebrated cascade 
of Shiraito-no-taki, at the westei'ii foot of Fuji, in the 
following December, I induced a “guide,” much against 
his will, to ascend the mountain with me from the 
western (Murayama) side, to examine tile ' alleged sub- 
sidence. Only by ctint of making him hold on tightly 
by the belt of my Norfolk jacket could I manage to get 
him up and over the snow to the edge of the “great 
chasm.” When we arrived there we found it was simply 
the old hollow at Ho-ci-san, Avhich hiul been in existence 
since that great excrescence was formed by the last eruption 
in 1709. When first the report was circulated about 
the “ subsidence,” recent falls of snow had had the eftect of 
throwing up this hollow and the gi'eat dark lava cliffs above 
it, jn striking relief against the surrounding white. This 
was observed by a party on their way to the central scene 
of the destruction wrought by the earthquake. -The sight 
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of the mouutaiu itself naturally would suggest an enquiry 
as to wliether Fuji hei*self had not been affected by the 
shock. And the appciu-ance of the. old hollow, which 
genei'ally would have been passed by unnoticed, was 
now seen in a new light by persons on the look-out for 
proofs of the hu'-rcaching effects of the catastrophe. 
Telegrams were immediately despatched to Yokohama for 
photographers to come and take the mountain in its 
new sispect. A comparison, however’, of these views with 
othi'm by a friend of my own (Mr. Belcher), from the same 
side the previous winter, showed that no change whatever 
had taken place in the neighbourhood in question. The 
peasants and priests at the villages round the base, of 
the volcano knew nothing of any alteration, and were 
astonished to hear that a pamphlet had been written, with 
illnslratitms, tiescribing the subsidence alleged to have 
been newly caused. For not only was the report current 
in foreign communities in Japan, but even the journal 
of one of .the leading. European Geographical Societies 
contiiincd the following statement : “ The sacred mountain 
of Japan, Fusi Yarna (Rich Scholar’s Peak), 14,000 feet 
high, ever figures in the background of Japanese scenes, 
but is now despoiled of much of its symmetry and beauty 
owing to the slipping of a huge portion of its graceful cone 
due to the recent earthquake.” 

The ascent of Fuji diu-ing the summer months, is a 
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matter of neither clanger nor difficulty, and a fairly active 
walker in good condition may reach the top from Suba- 
shiri in seven hours, inclusive of halts, whilst the descent, 
a good deal of which lies over the loose ashes of the 
southern slopes, can be accomplished in less than half that 
time. An objection to summer ascents is the great beat, 
which makes the long climb exhausting on the way up ; 
also the haze which too often shuts out the view when 
one reaches the top. 

Nothing, however, can be more delightful than an 
unorthodox scramble in the clear days of middle spring- 
time. My first of such ascents was made in May, 1892. 
Mr. Montague Fordham (of Trinity College, Cambridge) 
and myself made our way, with a trio of cOolies, direct 
from Gotemba station to the Tarobo hut, so-caMed from a 

t 

certain goblin formerly worshipped by pilgrims at a spot in 
the forest at the base of the peak. From this hut to 
the lower edge of the snow, about 9,000 feet above sea 
level, all went well. The coolies, it is true, continued 
to s(‘oft‘ at the idea of our reaching the summit. They 
had, nevertheless, been quite willing to come (at the 
rate of $1 a man per day) for a certain distance (pre- 
determined secretly by themselves) to help us to fail. 
Whou the snow was reached, however, they flatly refused 
to proceed further. Seating themselves on the roof of 
the hpt at the 6th. station, they lighted their pipes and 
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settled themselves to watch our discomfiture, prepared 
to extend us a speedy welcome back. Much to their 
surprise they were able to watch us ascending nearly the 
whole way over the snow, and then, after an interval, 
standing on the top of thef crater lip. Greatly relieved 
were they when, an hour and a half after we left the top, 
they were able to greet us again and express their satis- 
faction that their prophecies had not come true. 

It was v^th the recollections of these delightful scrambles 
that the spring of* 1893 (May 8th) saw me once more, 
during a ten days’ holiday tour, cn route for the matchless 
mountain, fortunate in the companionship of Messrs. Noel 
E. Buxton arid II. W. L. O’Eorke, both of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ? Our j)lan was to pass along the southern end 
of the Nakasendo; to explore an interesting mountain, 
Ena San, south of the Komagatake of Shinshu, and then 
to cross the range between the two. This would bring us 
down to the valley of the Tenryu-gawa, which we could 
descend to the coast, and so proceed eastwards to Suzu- 
kawa for our ascent of Fuji’s snows. At the outset, 
however, we were brought face to face with a difficulty, 
habited in the .dull, dark-blue uniform of a Japanese 
police constal^e. We had left the Tokaido railway at 
Gifu station, and were about to engage jinrikisha to 
take us as far as Ota, where we were to spend the 
night. On emerging from the station, however, the stoltd 
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guardian of the peace politely demanded our passports, 
and after a careful examination, handed them back with 
the remark that he couldn’t allow us to proceed. “ Why 
not ? ” we asked. “ Because your pjusspovts only entitle 
you to travel in the Fuji-mi^ju-san-shu.* The province 
you are now in is Mine, and as Mino is not one of the 
‘ Thirteen ’ round Fuji, you may not travel in it." 

Tliis was a crushing blow. As soon, howcvei*, as w’o had 
recovered ourselves a little we tried to gradually draw 
off his thoughts into a soincwhat'^ifferent channel. We 
asked him if h<*. had ever climbed Ena San himself. 
No ? Then had he any idea of the best way of g(.‘tting 
near it? Was the Nakasondo in fairly good condition 
between Gifu and Ota ? and .so on, Finidly tlie little 
nian’s thoughts l)e(;alne so tlioroughly diverted from his 
original contention, that lu* not only handed back our 
passports, but actually engaged for us jiurikisha (at a 
much lower price than w'e couhl have got them ourselves) 
to take us in the very duvetiou he had flatly refused at 
first to let us go ! , 

Soon we were merrily rattling out of Gifu by the road 

* “ tlio Thii*tec«i provinces from which Fuji is visible.” 

v.e., Miisashi, Bushfi, Kazussi, »Shimr>sii, ITituchi, Shimotsuko, Kotsuke, 
Shinshu, Koshu, Totoini, Sunigsi, Idzii, and Saganij.. These thirteen 
provinces until rorently ct)hstituted one of the divisions for which passports 
were granted to foi'oign travellers. As a matter of fact, thoiigh it is not 
generally known, Fuji ran bo seen, from mountain tops, in several other 
})]?)vinces still further distant, e*.//., Yari-ga-tako and Tateyama in llida, 
Ena San in Mino, Asamu-5’ama (not the groat volcano) in Ise, and others. 

.'V- 
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that joins the Nakasendo near Kano. Mo.^t of the houses 
here were new, having been rebuilt after the earthquake 
of 1891, from which the great broad plain will yet take 
long to fully recover. As we drew near the edge of the 
rice-fields the road passed through a plantation of young 
pines, whose branches diffused a delicious scent on the 
fresh air of the waning spring afternoon. Then on the 
right grand bluffs rose abruptly from the green waters 
of the swift Kisogawa, overtopped by the pagoda-like 
keep of the old ca«fle of Inuyama. At length a three 
hours’ run deposited us at Ota, where our pretty quarters 
iit the Iwaya were soon litterccT with hori and rucksacks 
in that hopeless state* of confusion to which the foreigner’s 
advent invaijably reduces his room incredibly quickly. 

By way, of gaining time the next day, we ordered 
overnight a haslm to takg ifs to Ochiai, 38 miles distant, 
which we had determined to make our starting-point for 
Kna San. It was not until 8 a.m. that the machine was 
ready to start. But when once it was on the move, its 
behaviour promised well for affording a solution of the 
problem of perpetual motion. 'The appearance of the 
hasha in general has already been likened to a cross 
between a hearse and an ambulance waggon. On this 
occasion in particular it came very nearly fulfilling the 
functions of one if not of both these vehicles. A horse 
of attenuated frame was tied by odds and ends of straps 
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Jiind strings between the shakiest of shafts. The driver 
was a smooth-pated old individual of repulsive mien, who, 
it ultimately transpired, had never held rein before. A 
small boy of large self-importance performed on a tin horn 
painfully penetrating of sound, with a view to frightening 
away any wayfarera deaf enough not to have been already 
warned by the hideous rattling of the shaky turn-out. A 
general superintendence of the whole was exercised by 
a white-haired cur of diminutive size, but of- ubiquitous 
activity. Part of his time was spentfin hurrying on ahead 
to clear the way in case horn and rattle should have failed 
to do so, the rest in scurrying excitedly back with an air of 
“Don’t be afraid ; leave it all to me, and Flbsee you safely 
through.” ‘ 't 

Here and there the road crossed the deep current of the 
swift, silent Kisogawa, or one of its affluents, by picturesque 
wooden bridges springing from side to side of verdure-clad 
banks. For the most part the- state of the highway loft 
much to be desired, and occasionally long detours ‘ by 
bye-paths were nccessar}^ Near Fushimi one of these 
was the means of lending additional zest to the proceedings. 
Our extraordinary “ one-hoss shay ” had j[ust arrived at an 
unusually rutty bit of an unusually rutty road. The place, 
indeed, was so bad that 1 was obliged, in order to relieve a 
knee recently injured in a football match, to get out and 
walk. I thus had an excellent view of the wild ^rations 
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of the vehicle as it lurched and rolled from, aide to' side. 
On the right I noticed the overhanging roo& of some 
wayside cottages projecting far into the road. To 
my amazement, the coachman drove full tilt at them, 
and the roof of the hasha not being low enough to pass 
underneath, was jammed with a grand crash against the 
nearest cave. The faces of my genial companions within 
the vehicle affonled a delightful study, but only for a 
moment. They soon disappeared, for the driver instead of 
backing his horse, whipped it up with the stick he widded, 
and did his best to carry away the roof of the house 
with that of the cart. For a tew seconds there was a 
sound of rending timbers, and with a drunken lurch the ' 
vehicle slowdy parted in twain. With a violent tug 
the horse pursued his course, accompanied by the shafts 
and the fore part of the ^hdslM. yhe rest of the crazy 
structure then slowly toppled over, and my companions 
were as completely shut out from view as the light of the 
noctiurnal caudle by the descending extinguisher. In a 
few minutes, however, the wreck was resolved into its 
component piu'ts. All shoulders to the wheel helped to 
reduce chaos to c(^mparative order, and the puzzle was put 
together once more. The iron pin that had helped to 
fasten the two parts of the carriage together, now lost, was 
replaced by a bit of rag, the harness was strengthened 
by the adjlition of the driver’s obi (a cotton girdle) in-* 
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geniously fixed as a erapper, and this proved to be the 
most stable part of the whole turn-out. So much time had 
now been lost that at Kamado we exchanged bculia for 
jinmkixha, which just enabled us to gain Nakatsugawa 
as twilight quickly faded into niglit. Our enquiries here 
residted in a determination to go no lurther, but to attempt 
the ascent of our peak without proceeding to Ochiai at 
sdl. At the “ Tamaruya ” the landlord received us most 
cordially, but warned us earnestly against havilig anything 
to do with the sacred peak until*' the Kanmushi — the 
guardian of the mountain shrine at the foot — had formally 
opened it with the usual tjama-hivaki in the month of 
June. With a mournful air he listened l!o our decision 
that we intende-d to start without delaVj and ^<a8 astonished 
to hear that so far from the snow being likely, as he 
maintained, to swallqw us up^ we should welcome its 
presence as an aid to the ascent. Finding he couldn't 
dissuade us from the climb, he’withdrew and did his best 
to get us a couple of good coolies to act as our pcfirteis 
on it. A pouring raiix kept us indoors most of the day 
after our arrival, but the time passed (juickly enough 
nevertheless. Tlic little ganlen on wl\,ich our verandah 
opened, afibrded pleasant food for rcfiectiop on the artistic 
refinement of the Japanese mind. It was not more than 
20 feet square, and yet it was a veritable landscape in 
*miniature. In a tiny pond a carp and sundry^ gold-fish 
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flashed their glittering scales to and fro. A couple of baby 
waterfalls, half hidden in foliage, fell with musical splasli 
into their rocky basin, and a little stream glanced under 
the shadow of a diminutive forest of azaleas, maples and 
firs. With such a picture as rtiis framed within the limits 
of our verandah, no day, however wet, could pass drearily 
away. The delightful irregularity was in itself artistic 
and forbade all sense of monotony. 

The next fnoming broke brilliant and cool. A cloudless 
sky, keen fresh air, arftl Natm*e in all the brightness of hen- 
fresh spring attire were ours. A two or three miles march 
across the lice-fichls to tlio S.E. of .Nakatsugawa took us 
past the temple»of HaChiman (tlui Ood of War), standing, 
lialf-hidden, ifrithin^a grove of stately cry))tomoria. An 
hour later we had turned northwards up a valley (the 
Shogwani-dani), and reached the jlirine of Ena-jinsha, 
where the coolies said a prayer in [)assing to the (jenius 
loci for protection and siffc i-cturn. We were now at 
a height of 2,400 feet, and a clamber up a steep, wooded 
spur, inclined at exactly the right angle for quick pro- 
gress, took us up 1,100 feet more in half-an-hour. 
Leaving the decidjious trees below, we pass on’ through 
varieties of pines, beneath whose dark branches tall 
azaleas bear a glorious Avcalth of delicate white flowers, 
'fhe undergrowth is chiefly bamboo grass, so the view 
between the stems of the taller trees is unimpeded, and* 
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from time to time the grand snow-clad cone of Ontake 

gleams, westwards, against a sky of deepest blue. Higher 

up thJ ridge a pine of yew-like foliage, but like the silver- 

fir in form, is succeeded by yet another resembling spruce. 

From fiir below, on the ndrthcm side of the ridge, the 

dull roar of a mountain torrent is borne up on the still air. 

Close at hand, the soft coo of invisible doves echoes 

through the silent forest. No difficulties had barred our 

progress upwards, though here and there we liad to cross 

or climb the debris of a landslip that needed care. The 

first snow was reached at 5,.500 feet, and this soon landed 

1 

us on tlie southern ar4te of the mountain, which we then 
followed to the summit. But the snow v^as soft, for the 
angle was not steep, and tlie last 1,5P0 feel; cost us two 
hours’ hard work. ’At every step, almost, one plunged in 
knee-deep, and occasionally deeper still. At length came 
a marvellous transition. In the cold, silent forest, 
where the deep snow reached the branches of the tall 
jiines, mid-winter reigned. But as the highest ^int 
(7,350 feet) was gained, a few steps took us down, on 
the eastern side of the ridge, into all the radiance and 
warmth and freedom of glorious spring-time. The top 
(which we reached at 12’45) consists ^of three nearly 
eqpal peaks, in an undulating ridge that stretches north 
and south. The northernmost is the highest, and this and 
*the middle one have each a tiny shrine. A surveying 
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station also lifts its skelcton-like wooden steeple on the 
loftiest point. To the glorious prospect the pen can 
do but little justice. In extent it greatly resembles 
that from the tall neighbouring peak of Komagatake.* 
The eye sweeps over a semi-oirclc of the giants of Japan, 
each still wearing their snowy robes of virgin white on 
their massive shoulders. Perhaps the most striking 
feature of the whole is the graceful form, due east, of 
Akaiishi San* over who.se southern shoulder looks the peer- 
less Fuji, a truncated? cone of sharpest outline, standing, 
snow-clad, against a cloudless sky. 

Three hours sped all too swiftly by as we basked in the 
warm sunshine* and btewed our cocoa over a fire made of 
brushwood b/ the ^side of a convenient patch of snow. 
All the while, at our very feet, spread 4 boundless expanse 
of richly-wooded hills that faded g.way in the haze of 
distance to the Gifu plain. Owing to the descent being 
delayed by my injured kndb, it was dark long before we 
reached the base of the mountain. A solitary fannhouse 
on the edge of the forest afforded us welcome rest and 
refreshment. One roof sheltered family and flock, for the 
building served as Jiome and stable all in one. The farmer 
brewed a supply ^of tamago-zahe, a sort of “ egg-flip,” made 
by stirring beaten eggs and sweetened sake over a slow 
fire. Nakatsugawa was reached at 10 ’30 p.m. 


* Cf. p. 49. 
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The fii*st business the next ilay was to pay our bill. 
This was moderate enough in prices, but included an item 
for 140 eggs. But, tlien, Japanese eggs are very small, 
and these had becji our maiustiiy during three days. At 
every meal (and tliese, espebially on the rainy day, were 
frequent) they appeared — but tis quickly disappeared — ^in 
the form of pancakes or of omelettes ; either fried, boiled, 
poached, or jis a substitutts for milk. Wo had brought 
with us my native cook to save us time anil trouble in 
two important respects — viz., in preparing mciils, and iir 
wrangling with coolies, &c., on the various occasions when 
their services had to be engaged. 

From Nakatsugawa we crossed from the Nsdeasondo to 
the Ina-Kaido by the Misjika-tbgc (4,975 'feet), a pass 

leading over the northern slopes of Eua-Sau, mid then 

• 

down to the valley of the Tenryugawa by one of the 
loveliest ravines it has ever been my good fortune to 
traverse. High up, on the cjistern side of the pass, a tiny 
shiine wjis sentinelled by two giant cry|)toraeria, one of 
which measured, at a height of five feet above the ground, 
no less than 2G fijet in girth. Below this, hero and there, 
stood scattered farmhouses, with their gm'deus radiant in 
the vaiious tints of cherry-, pear-, pesvch-blossom; and 
caipellias, here blooming at slightly varying altitudes in 
the hills as a few weeks befoi'C wo had seen them in the 
'plains. Little notice was taken of us, oddly enough, by 
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the people. They siiid no foreignei*s had crossed the ^miss 
before, and they confided to the cook that they thought 
we were an unusually large variety of their own country- 
men not usually seen in this region ! One old lady 
refused to believe we wefc gioai-kohi-jin (“ outside-’ 
countiies-men ” — i.e., foreigners), as she had never heard 
that such beings existed. Japan was her only world, good 
soul. As we passed down the deep valley the afternoon 
sunlight cast its soft radiance on the wooded hillsides and 
lit up every shade of greeji above the turquoise waters 
of the rushing torrent. The verdure of the banks was 
picked out with continual blazes of colour fium azaleas 
of every tint, \lirying from deep pink to snowy white. At 
8 P.M. we rcifchcd Jiomamba, where the valley widens and 
merges into the open plain, within sight of the great 
mountains of the Kosliu range. Hore we failed to get the 
jinHkisha Ave had been promised, and Avere reduced to a 
ni-gimima (a coolie’s cart Avith two wheels). After an 
hour and a halfs delay the baggage was transferred from 
the pack-horse we had brought thus far, and on the toi> of 
all I reposed in state, for my knee Avas now too bad to 
allow me to walk. With the aid of my stahvart com- 
panions, the qoqjies succeeded in dragging the cart over the 
rough, stony roads, a distance of five miles further,^ to 
Nakamura, where another halt to search for jiurikisha 
was called. Much i^crsuasion (it was now nearly midnight) 
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was needed to induce the village hurumaya to Icate their. 
futon. 

First raised his voice in eloquent entreaty the ex- 
President of the Cambridge Union, seated in a command- 
ing situation on the top of’ a miniature Fuji of road- 
mending boulders. To him added judicious reasoning the 
dignified director of many English institutions, who, 
though entitled at home to sit on many boards, had on 
this occasion to be content with another road-side heap of 
stones. Our combined efforts at last prevailed, and a 
couple of hours’ further jolting over a road that in the 
pitchy darkness, accentuated by the feeble glimmer of the 
chochin's yellow light, brought us to the'’ Umenoya at 
Tokimata. Here, at the unearthly houf of I'^IS A.M., wo 
knocked up the soundly-slumbering inmates of the inn. 
They received us witli no less apparent pleasure than if 
we had been long-expected friends. A brief rest preceded 
an early breakfast, and then cafhe the renewed delights of 
the 12 hours’ “shoot” of the rapids of the swift Tenfyu- 
gawa. Borne on the bosom of the great river through the 
heart of the dark mountain mass, where it irresistibly 
cleaves itself a passage, we sped onwards to the Pacific 
shore. Here, at Hamamatsu, we caught, the midnight 
trai:!^, and reached Suzukawa, near the foot of Fuji, in the 
small hours of the morning. Grand and majestic this 
4ucen of volcanoes looked in the moonlight on her throne 
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of rock, with her mantle of snow and a glittering diadem 
of stars. It is from Suzukawa that the finest near view of 
the mountain is gained. The whole 12,400 feet of her 
height are seen iii one vast sweep from the sands of the 
Pacific Ocean. The iiiclinatidn is quite gradual until near 
the top, where it steepens rather quickly to about 35°. 

As we lay on our f\ii,ton that morning the maids efl-mp 
and slid aside the shbji to show us, without our stirring, 
the mountain in all its glory against the biickgroimd of a 
cloudless sky. By-and-by, however, white vapours gathered 
round the summit, and before mid-day these formed them- 
selves into a cap of clouds that fitted tlic upper part with 
perfect symmetry, ami then rose high above in widening 

spirals, gradulilly disappearing into space. As we strolled 

» 

on to the sea-shore during the afternoon a party of 
Japanese ofilcials and their families* politely invited us to 
share a picnic they were having on the sands, sheltered from 
the sun under a tcmporaiy awning. One of the village 
polieWen also made friends with us, and told us he was a 
Christian, and that, besides himself, there were some 50 
others in the neighbourhood. 

Monday moining, May 15th, beheld us at last fairly 
started on our cjimb. A shaky little horse tramway took 
us seven miles onto Omiya. Here I hired a pack-horse,. to 
save my knee, and in spite of the evil forebodings of the 
villagers and their policemen, we skuted off for Murayama,* 
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the south-western gateway to the sacred summit. An 
hour and a half over undulating moorland brought us to 
the great pilgrim’s hostelry, kept by the widow Fujimasa, 
whose husband was the hereditary guardian of this side of 
the peak. Close by the inn, in a dark grove of crypto- 
mcria, stands the temple of Fuji Sen-gen. This marks the 
Omoteguchi, or “ front entrance,” for the Murayama route 
was long rcgaixled as the favourite one, especially by 
pilgrims coming from Kyoto and the west. 

A couple of horn's over moorland, prairie, and forest 
glades brought us to j/tnetgaeshi (“horse send back 
place ”), regarded as the uppermost limit to which horses 
can be taken. From this hut, at a lieight of 4,400 feet, we 
shouldered our bagf^age ourselves, or Krther my friends and 
the coolies did, and proceeded on foot. At i),000 feet we 
passed the remains of •the Nionindo hut, which, in bygone 
days, guarded the upper part of the mountain from 
the desecration of woman’s tread. A few bleached and 
shattered chips lie scattered round in fit emblem of the 
now — even in Japan — exploded notion of feminine unfit- 
ness for mountaineering. Another half-hoxir landed us, in 
gathering gloom and damp, at the Omomi hut, a somewhat 
dilapidated shanty in the pine forest that clothes these 
lower flanks. Since the coolies assured us no water could 
be got higher up, we decided to spend the night here. 

i 

As, we lifted the section of one side of the building. 
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that did duty for a door, the prospect was anything but 
inviting. A long room, 20 feet by 15, with a floor 
some 18 inches aliove the ground, was tall wo saw inside. 
The boaixls of the floorinjv had mostly been i-cmoved 
and burnt for firewood by the last occupants some eight 
months ago. At one end an open space did duty for 
a fireplace, but no chimney provided an outlet for the 
smoke. As the roof wius the only part of the structure 
in good repair, this Jiad to make its way out by the cracks 
and chinks in the rotting walls, but not before a good deal 
had filled our eyes and noses and lungs. Whilst Buxton 
and I unpacked the baggage and superintended fire-making, 
O’Eorko and^ one of the trio of coolies dived into a steep 
gully at hand, and, ’in the darkness, went in quest of water. 
The expected spring had vanished, and only a little was to 
lie got from tiny stagnant pools, ^fter a substantial meal 
we settled ouraelves for the night. A long log of wood 
formed a common pillow. A fire at our feet was fed 
during the night by our coolies, whose ceaseless chatter was 
of the most doleful sort, full of dire prophecies of coming 
evil for our presumption. 

The next day* broke on prospects dismal to a degree. 
The barometer, the rain, the spirits of the coolies — all were 
falling with painful steadiness. During the morning a 
typhoon burst upon the mountain, and (as we subsequently 
learned) its cficcts were fclt^in Tokyo and elsewhere^ and 
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caused our friends considerable alarm for our safety. 
Towards evening the wind dropped, and then our hopes 
rose higher, for a spring storm on one day here so often 
guarantees a brilliant day to follow. The morning realized 
our most siinguine expectations. A cloudless sky looked 
through the tops of the toll dark pines, and the air was fw 
keen and clear as could be wislied. The only disappoint- 
ment was caused by the insane carelessness of the coolies. 
By way of drying our boots during^ the night, they had 
stuck them in the burning cmbei's — and left them there 
— ^witli very natm’al results. OTlorkc’s had sufl'ered most, 
and his prolonged struggles in getting them on only resulted 
in rending the uppers from the soles to a, tl^egree beyond 
the possibility of healing. Strings, travelling cap, wfiraji, 
handkerchief — all at intervals during the day came into 
requisition. Only the pluckiest perseverance, during 12 
hours on snow and rough volci^jtnc ash, enabled our burly 
companion to complete the climb witli success. At 7^a.m. 
we left the hut In it we also left our baggage, with the 
most despondent of the three coolies to act as caretaker. 
Above the hut we crossed the track of an avalanche, where 
great firs had been laid low like so many matches by its 
irresistible force. After a struggle with ?i stretch of soft 
deep snow we quitted the forest and zigzagged through the 
, stunted . larches and alders that straggled thinly above. 
Here and there a rib of laya rock thrust itself darkly 
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tlirough the snow, and offered better going. At a height of 
8,000 feet the coolies began to mutter, and almost burst 
into tears at the prospect of the great slopes of snonr that 
stretched above them. 

Their wamji, they said, vfouldn’t hold out. They had 
only brought an extra pair each, as they didn't expect 
we should really try to reacli the top. Accordingly, the 
feeblest of the pair was dismissed, and sent to keep his 
friend company at the hut, whilst his spare sandals were 
handed to the last'of the trio that remained. Him we 
succeeded in taking to the top, aided by the efforts of the 
cook, whose spirits were of the cheeriest, for ho scrambled 
about on rock and suo\v in sheer lightsomeness of heart at so 
novel an cx^rlcnc§. No difficulties now hindered our up- 
ward way at a single point. By 1’15 p.m. we had reached 
the crater lip. Then came a steep slope of snow leading to 
Ketv-ga-mine (the “ sword peak ”), and at 1‘45 we were on 
the actual summit, the loftiest spot in the Empire of the 
Risilhg Sun. No other peak rises within 2,000 feet of this, 
and Fuji is so immense relatively to its suixoundings that 
all else is dwarfed by compsirison. From the summit the 
view is that of some vast relief map. Varying tints and 
shades lie over lake and forest, rivci’, sea, and plain. 
Westwards and to the north-west the grandest objects of 
the landscape are the snow-clad heights of the Japanese 
Alps, with the Komagatake range, and, nearer still, thb 
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Koshu peaks and Akaiislii, rising up between us and them. 
Far away east and south stretch the blue waters of the 
Pacific, whose breakers curl in white lines at the moun- 
tain’s base, 12,400 feet below. At our very feet the great 
crater presents an extraoKlinary sight. Excepting where 
the inner walls rise too abruptly from the crater floor to 
allow it to rest, ice or snow spreads a dazzling winding- 
sheet over nearly the whole mounfciin top. Here and there 
huge icicles hang blue against the deep dull red and purple 
of the rocks inside the crater lip, Ali is cold and still as 
the grave. It is soon a positive relief to turn from all this 
deathly whiteness to let the eye rest on the vast expanse of 
country clad in all the tcndcT freshness and warmth of 
colour of its young spring life. The device^’ of man are 
remote enough not to disturb, and it is good to be for 
a while in the pure cle/xr atmosphere of a region Avhere 

“ Jjcjyoud earth’s voices there is i)oaeo.” 

r 

Grandly full of meaning come the words of Milton’s 
great hymn of praise : — 

“ Tlioso ai*e tliy glorious works, Paroiit of Good, 

Almighty. Thino this universal friimo 

Thus wondrous fair ! Thyself how wondrous then I 

Unspeakable ! Who sittest ubovo these heavens, 

To us invisible, or dimly seen ^ 

In these Thy lowest works — ^yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine.” 

Paradise Lost^ Bk. V. 

As we looked eastwards towards the Hakone hills, and 
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then on to the promontory of Idzu, stretching far out into 
the sea, our minds became possessed with a desire to make 
the most of our chances, and to descend on that side instead 
of returning by the way we had come. We therefore 
sent down the coolie and our cook to the hut, witli 
instructions to gather up our baggage aud bring it round 
the mountain to us at Gotemba the next day. We then 
applied ourselves to the descent to that village alone. As 
the air was brilliantly clear, we could sec at the end of the 
thin yellow thread, that marked the track in the forest, the 
tiny mouse-coloured specks that told us where its cottages 
lay in the cultivated fields 11,000 feet below. Straight 
down the snow we went. But for my injured knee all 
would Inive lleen perfectly simple, but a ruptured- ligament 
eaused intense pain .at every step, as soon as the hard snow 
had boon glissaded over, and'the soft ashes below had to be 
ploughed through. Fortunately we were all three in good 
condition, and my stalwart companions were equal to 
any* amount of work, and with Eton on one side and 
Harrow on the other, as supporters or carriers, I managed 
to reach more level ground without misadventure. Close 
by the Tarobo hut an aged anchorite sat, silent and 
motionless, on a little platform he had erected as a place 
for meditation and prayer. He told us, in answer to 
our questions, that he had come to gain purity and self- 
control, sq, with water as his only food, and the trees of the 
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forest as his sole companions, he had located himself here 
as the spot most conducive to these ends. At the first 
inhabited farmhouse in the forest we stopped for food, and 
joyfully I learned that a pack-horse could be had for hire. 
When the animal Avas produoed, a small boy tied a piece of 
straw rope round the creature’s head, and, with a chdchhi 
to light the way, he bade me mount. It was easier said 
than done, however, for as soon as 1 was being shoved up 
by my friends on to the folded futon that seived for siuldle 
the charger pranced and pirouetted in* an alarming manner. 
Then our host came to the resfme. Seizing a foreleg, ho 
doubled it up, with a view to checking its activity. His 
meaning was misunderstood, for my steed began to I’car and 
])lunge in a way that scattered the bystondcr^ in confusion. 
Ultimately he redfi«*ed Bucephalus to submission and 
temporary inaction by tyin^ hLs forelegs together and 
enveloping his head in a large bag. Buxton then took me 
on his shoulders, and, with a mighty heave, shot me up on 
to the top of the pile of quilts that padded the creature’s 
bony back. And so the caravan arrived at Gotemba 
station inn at 10 p.m. Handing over ray passport to the 
landlord for police inspection, I departed to the “ honour- 
able hot bath ” with Buxton, for the tub was of capacious 
size. Soon, however, a rattling at the Avooden grating 
that serves as a window disturbed us. A snub-nosed 
•red-faced little maid poked in her oily head and re- 
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quested me to come at once — the police -wanted me. 
After a necessary delay I went and found a couple of 
constiibles shaking their heads over my passport. “It 
wou’t do,” they said ; “ your passport has expired, you 
must return at once.” I pointed out the rule, printed on 
the back of my passpoil;, which directs that if the journey 
Ikj not finished before the date for which the passport 
i.s granted has expired, the holder must at once inform 
II. B. M.’s Minister by post of the fact. 'J’his, I sjiid, I had 
done, and I wtis n(t\v on my way .to Miyanoshita., where 
1 expected letters which would set the matter straight. 
But the worthy officers coiddn’t*sce it at all in my light. 

For an hour they argued, and only departed at midnight 
with the injlirrrition tliat I must take the first train back 
to Kol)e Oft the following day. At 5’a.m. I was roused by 
the maid, who announced tile return of the police, and not 
until 10*30 A.M. did they finally take their leave for good. 
The way they got out of their difiic.ulty was undeniably 
odd. They explained that f/ieir view of the situation 
would not allow them to pennit me to leave Gotemba with 
my friends by the direct Miyanoshita track. “That 
wouldn’t do,” thcj^ ssiid ; “ but what you may do is this — 

We will order you to go to Kobe (which lies 300 miles west- 

§ 

wards — a nice stroll for a lame man all alone!). Leave 
the village by its western end, and then when you come to 
a railway, crossing you can go over the line and the path 
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will curve round so that you will meet your friends in the 
fields beyond.” This kindly suggestion was duly followed, 
and Miyanoshita with all its luxuries received us at the 
conclusion of a fourteen miles tramp in pouring rain 
over the Otonie-tdfje — “ the ,-AIaiden’s Pass.” Two days 
later my genial companions l)ade me farewell at Kdzu 
station. As I was getting into the train for Kobe a 
foreign acquaintance gi’avely put into my hands a news- 
paper containing a thrilling account of a disaster on 
Fuji San. Some foreign travellers, supposed to be British 
(as they alone take pleasure in such risks), had started 
from Omiya to ascend the mountain. Shortly afterwards 
a violent storm broke over it, and# as days had passed 
without the travellei's returning to the vilkige, they had, 

I 

without doubt, perislKid miserably. It was very odd, later 
on at intervals, to read translations from native papers com- 
menting on the catastrophe, and picturing in thrilling vein 
the tale of our destruction! Slioitly after we separated 
O’Korke heard from a Tokyo shopkeeper his version o£>the 
accident. In commenting on it the worthy man main- 
tained that it was but a punishment fi'om the goddess of 
the mountain, and the foreigners thoroughly deserved their 
fate for their irreverence in presuming to climb the peak 
before it was duly “ opened.” The commentator enjoyed 
a heaity laugh at his own expense when O’Korke revealed 
bis identity as one of the offenders ! 



CHAPTER XI. 

The Alps from end to end — Eiirtlujiiuikos — Across Japan --Naootsii — A land- 
slip —The boatmen of ltoi«piwa -‘Not knowinj? cliildren nor parents* — 
A cunous inscription — ^A hosintablo lii^idnian — An obli/^ing policeman- • 
l*i-iniitivo bathing-liousos — * Tlie Lotus reak.’ 

The programme of my fourtli and final summer visit 
to the Alps of Central Japan, iu*1894, was to traveme the 
entire range fj.om nprth to south. By doing so, and 
climbing th(^ cjiicf peaks I had not liithcrto ascended, I 
hoped to gain a truer c-onception of the main features of 
the chain as a wliohj. The issue proved the cxperiinent a 
great success. It put one in a posrtion to fully api)reciatc 
the vtduc of such a work aj Sir William Conway’s splendid 
volume on his travels along “ The Alps from end to oid,” 
and enabled me to realize that an “ exceutric ” mountaineer 
is not necessarily an eccentric one. 

My party consisted of my friends II. J. Hamilton* of 
Nagoya, and Uraguchi Bunji of Kobe. The former had 
had plenty of ‘experience of camp life and travel in the 
Canadian Rockies, and undertook the duties of chief Cook 


^ Of the Trinity College (Toronto) Anglican Iklission. 
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and photographer to our expedition. The latter, an 
archaeologist of some experience, proved equally invaluable 
in other ways, psuticularly in the investigation of native 
customs and superstitions, the study of which helped to 
make our journey doubly interesting. 

Our starting point was Tokyo, where, late at night, after 
a pleasant interview with the obliging Secretary of the 
Imperial Geographical Society, we juTived at our hotel — 
the “Naguraya,” near Uyeno station — ^just in time fora 
sudden and sharp shuck of carthquakii. It was the last of 
the many 1 experienced during my stay in Japan, but tlje 
sensation thou was just as odd and uncanny as the first. 
The foreign resident is generally supposed tb pass through 
a three-fold transition of feeling in this^ resjMjft. His first 
sensation is said to* be that of amusement, the second of 
indifference, and the tljird of a devout desire to never feel 
another. 

The night spent at the “Naguraya” was unusually 
oppressive, and rendered the more uncomfortable by reason 
of our being located in the best room; for it is nearly 
always the chief apartments in the Japanese inn that are 
situated in the most *' smelly ” quarters. ^ From Tokyo we 
travelled by train right across the main island to Naoetsu 
— from the Pacific coast to the shores of the Sea of 
Japan : thus traversing Hondo almost at its widest part 
within the day. Exclusive of a halt of three hours or 
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SO at Nagano — where, by the courtesy of the officials at 
the Observatory, I was allowed to compare my instru- 
ments with theirs — the journey occupied exactly twelve 
hours, and covered ISO miles. The visit to the “Furuka- 
waya ” at Naoetsu was by n6 means a success. The heat 
from the bath-room — which was situated immediately 
below ours— combined with the smells outside and the 
flejus within, considerably interfered with our slumbers. 

At 6*30* A.M. (July 19th) we made our way to the 
beach, and amid a crowd of country-folk — bound west- 
wards like ourselves — we boarded a huge sampan 
(Japonice ho-hune, lit. “ baby-ship ”), the ordinary fishing- 
boat of these ebasts, and were pulled ofl‘ to a small steamer 
that runs b*^feween Naoetsu and Itoigawa, and now lay 
anchored lullf a mile from shore. On the beach a number 
of hawkers offered for sale* boxes .of aiva-ame, a much- 
prized sweetmeat made of millet. It is regarded as the 
meihutsu (“special production”) of Takata, a town some 
four miles away. Picturesque cliffs, dotted here and there 
with tea-houses and country villas belonging to residents 
of Naoetsu, rise steeply from the long stretch of sandy 
beach where baljiers disport themselves in considerable 
numbers. Ten miles from Naoetsu the bare face of a 
landslip tells where once the village of Nadachi stood. 
The place was cleanly wiped out by the catastrophe, but 
has now been rebuilt some distance to the west Far tb 
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the south rises the summit of O Rouge, “ the great Lotus 
Peak,” the highest summit in the northern part of the 
Japanese Alps, mid tlie first on our list of prospective new 
acquaintances. By 9‘3() a . m . our thirty miles run came to 
an end at Itoigawm Sturdy ^lark copper-coloured boatmen 
rowed us ashoiu, and beached their CKift for us to land. 
The get-up of these was scantier than usual, their costumes 
being chiefly composed — like those of the traditional 
Irishman — of fresh air. Home head the loin-V:loth round 
the waist, others woiv a towel rouild their head, whilst 
othei's wore nothing at all. 'I'he paddles they used were 

c 

cnomous wooden spoons with a T-shaped handle. Itoi- 
gawa consists mainly of a long line* of houses just above 
the beach, close by the ojxst brrnich of the 'Hlmckawa. A 
curious eflect is produced by the long galleries running 
in front of the lowcf storeys of the dwellings. These 
afibrd a meaiLS of passage from house to house when 
the streets lue, as is often the ciuso, deep blocked with 
winter snows. The c.xcassive snow-fall in this region, 
and on the north-western spurs of the main chain of the 
Japanese Alps, is an interesting phenomenon. The ex- 
planation is nevertheless sim])le enough. ^ As the cold, dry, 
north-westerly wind sweeps over from Siberia across the 
Sea of Japan, it there mingles with a warmer and moistcr 
air, so that when it finally reaches the western face of the 
range this moisture is preci]>itatcd in an abundant snow- 
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fall on the west flanks and summits of the range. Conse- 
quently, in the winter and early spring an extraordinary 
contrast strikes the traveller. On the west the valleys lie 
deep in snow under a sky often hidden in a dark veil of 
clouds. On the east, hovi^cver, for months together a 
bright sky smiles on valleys and plains comparatively 
uncovered. It is to meet the exigencies of this heavy 
snow-fall that these gjillerics are constructed. The 
inhabitants arc sometimes compelled to live in the upper 
storey, and additional light and 'air are then admitted 
through a piper window in a sort of chimney. So deeply 
are whole villages occjisionally buried that the various 
houses can only be distinguished by sign jiosts stuck in the 
snow or fixJd on the roofs. The following sort of inscrip- 
tions are th’en employed to i»oint out public buildings : — 

“ The Post Office is beneath thisaspot.” 

“ You will find the Police Station buried below.” 

tn spite, however, of the abundance of this winter snow- 
fall no traces of glaciere or of glacial action have been 
discovered. No moraines, striated rocks, or erratic blocks 
bear witness to fhe presence of those fo^i^ that in many 
binds have dqnc, or are doing so much to “modify the 
features of the face of the country. 

But this is a digression. Depositing our baggage at 
the “ Furukawaya,” a modest inn in equally modeSt 
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surroundings, ■vvo set off westwards, along the coast ros^d, 
on a trip to the celebrated cliffs that form tlie northern 
end of the Alpine chain.* Outside the village we crossed 
the broad pebbly bed of the Hime-kawa, now almost dried 
up, though bridges of boats ^J)eak eloquently of what the 
state of the river may be at otlior times. 'J’h^e or four 
miles further we passed the lime-kilns of Omi, where 
limestone is burnt for manure. Beyond this the road rises 
in the face of precipitous granite cliffs. Tlie ‘blue waves 
that hurl themselves • against their white bases, almost 
wet with their flying spray the trees and shrubs that 
clothe tlieir upper slopes. Rocks of fantastic shape lie 
here and there in the water at their feet, “known to the 
countiy folk as the “ tortoise ” rock,, the cat ” rock, 
and so on. The two most noted spots along the whole 
coast next are reached — “Ko-shirazu” and Oya-sliira- 
zit,” i.e., “not knowing children,” and “not knowing 
parents.” Here the tide recedes very little at all. In 
the days before the road we wove now on was constructed, 
the only means of passage was by the beach. At times, 
during north-westerly gales, it was only at considerable 
risk it could bo made, and it became ^ a case of sauve 
qui jpeut. Hence it gained its native name, for it was 

* Tho range is of dissimilar geological structure, and its peaks are of 
different ages. Briefly it may be described as a backbone or axis of granitic 
i^cks, through or over which vast quantities of igneous and volcanic rocks 
have from time to time been poured. 
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held that then no one could afford to render aid even to his 
dearest and best, all energies being needed in “looking 
after No. 1." The Ko-shirazu passage is some half a 
mile in length, while further on comes the Oya-shirazu, 
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v^hich is nearly tv^o and a half miles. It is these granite 
cliflfe that form the starting-point of the range of the Alps, 
that only sinks down into the plains of Mino, nearly a 
hundred miles away due south. A grand view of the 
Toyama Bay, with fishing-'boats flashing their white sailrf 
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in the summer sun, spread itself below as we reached our 
furthest point Here the road is at its best. Level and 
smooth for some distance, it rises to a height of some 500 
feet in the tallest cliff. The spot is marked by an inscrip- 
tion cut in the face of the living rock, “ To no gotohu, ya 
no gotoshi ’’ (“ As smooth as a whetstone, and as straight 
as an arrow ”). On our way back we stopped at Omi, and 
paid a visit to the maker of the road. He told us the 
characters which read as above form a quotation from 
the SId-Kyo, a collection of Chinese standard poetry. He 
was so proud of his achievement, that when the road 
was completed he could not resist adding this memorial in 
praise of his skill. 

After the broiling afternoon, a bathe in' the sea from 
one of the fishing-boats near the village was more than 
welcome. The waters east of Itoigawa are famotis for 
their fish, large quantities being taken of karei (a sort of 
plaice or sole), hirame (a kind of brill), and tai (sea bream). 
The last-named is especially esteemed by the Japanese, who 
have a saying, “ Kusattemo tai ” {lit. “ Though it is bad 
even to smelling, still it is tai” i.e. it is always so 
good). 

The evening was spent in receiving a visit from a couple 
of policemen. The one came as an oflBcial, to inspect 
our passports : the other as a friend, to give us information 
' (for which I had previously written to the inspector of 
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tliia district) about our proposed routes. They were both 
politeness and kindness itself. 

The heat of Ttoigawa made us glad to flee from the sea, 
and hasten towards the coolness and shade of the valleys 
inland. At 9 a . m . (July 20lh) we turned our backs upon 
the village and pa.ssed along the right bank of the Hime- 
kawa to the entrance of the valley whence the river enters 
the plain. The country side here is thinly populated, and 
the chMct-tike farmhouses and cottages present few tokens 
of prosperity. The peasants are as |)olite as usual, and the 
salute of an occasional grey-headed patriarch is a thing 
Avorth coming for. Fifteen milas up the valley we halted 
at the house *of the aoncho (head man) of the district, 
where the 'domestics, in their master’s absence, politely 
welcomed us. By this time our party had received an 
addition in the person of one • Yamasaki Junsa, the 
policeman in eharge of this region. We had been told 
at Itoigawa to look out *for him, and fortunately caught 
hiin up at a wayside cottage. He at once fell in with 
our plans, and not only did his best to gain informa- 
tion Ibr us, but insisted on accompanying us during 
the four or five,days we were in these parts. He was 
imperturbably, good-tempered and obliging. When I 
chanced to fall out of my hammock during the night 
and landed on him as he lay peacefully slumbering 
below, he would never refer to the inconvenience he 
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suffered beyond offering a polite and humble apology 
for being in the way (“ 0 jama wo itashi-mashita,” “ I 
have eaused an honourable hindrance ”). 

As both Hamilton and myself had suffered the previous 
day from a sharp attack of fever, our start for 0 Eenge — 
on Saturday, July 2l8t — did not take place till 10 '30 a . m . 
With a couple of baggage coolies, we went along the left 
bank of the Himekawa for a few hundred yards to its 
point of junction with the Odokoro-gawa. Crossing the 
latter by a well-mad6 wooden bridge we turned off and 
followed the ravine, do^vn which it dashes, for the rest 
of our walk. As the track mounted the side of the valley 
we passed the sheds of woodcutters, who' make up the 
trunks of sugi (Cri/ptoiiiena Jajwnica) trees into jdanks 
and shingling. This is the chief occupation of the peasants 
of the neighbourhood. * At the last hamlet on the route an 
old lady came out, as we passed her cottage door, with 
a polite invitation, “ Since you have got so far, please 
honourably deign to rest,” and forthw'ith went into* her 
grimy little kitchen to brew us “honourable tea.” Still 
our path ascended, at length passing through a dense 
forest where magnificent hydrangeas lighted up the gloom 
with a wealth of blooms, varying in coloui; from blue and 
pink to most delicate white. A stiff pull of 1,500 feet 
up a steep spur known as Hatchozaka, “the Half Mile 
hill ” (considerably longer, as a matter-of-fact),* landed us 
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on a ridge commanding a fine prospect of a grandly 
timbered valley beyond. 

A terribly rough track, chiefly composed of mud and 
slippery stones, brought us, by 5 p.m., to the goal of our 
walk — tlie Eenge Onsen— 'where primitive bath-houses 
cluster round tlie thermal sulphur springs that gush out 
from the mountain side at an altitude of 5,000 feet. The 
aiTival of a pair of foreigners caused no little astonishment 
amongst the three dozen rustics who had come to take the 
waters, and the cai'etakcr who had c*harge of the establish- 
ment. None of them, w'e weje told, had ever seen a 
foreigner before, so our ways and doings were watched 

with interested ciuriosity. The accompanying illustration 

•* 

gives a good idea of the arrangements of the y uba. Three 
little wooden tanks sunk in the earth, and sheltered by a 
boarded roof, lie in a row on one side of the inclosure, which 
is shut in by long low shanties that serve as dining-rooms 
and dormitories in one. Each dormitory is divided into a 
number of cubicles eight or ten feet square by partitions 
that do not quite reach the ceiling. No chimneys give 
exit to the clouds of smoke from our wood fires, and 
lowly postures silonc give relief to smarting eyes. As 
the evening wgre on the bathers waxed merry, and a party 
of young men, who continued their soaking until midnight, 
discoursed dramatic poetry with gusto. The damp air 
and confined space of the yuha are held to be especially 
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favourable to these recitations. Instead of the other 
bathers objecting to the ‘noise they occasion, I was 
assured they look on it as a privilege to be able to 
listen ! 

A number of isolated bath {auks lie scattered here and 
there on the hill side above the yvha itself, varying in 
temperatui'e from 95° to 118° F. Due is said to be 
especially good for the eyes, another for headaches, a third 
for leprosy. Fanciful names are attached to them ; one is 
0-gon {i.e. yellow met^=gold). “ Yakushi” (the name of 
a Buddhist divinity regarded as the patron of the spot) is 
the title of another close by the image and shrine erected to 
his honour. A little south of the enclosure many proofs 

■ i> 

of volcanic action ai’e in evidence.* Sulphur fumes 
issue from the crumbling bare hillside, boiling water 
bubbles up in little p<Jols — sometimes side by side with 
an icy cold spring. A thick deposit of sulphm* covers 

e 

the ground in many places, and, under the name of 
yu- no Jmna (“hot-water flowers”) is taken home to be 
used by the peasants in their own hot baths. The 
water of the baths, conducted into the principal ones 
by wooden channels, is changed each ^afternoon. The 
bathers are expected to bring their ofrn food and 
bedding, and pay 4 sen (one penny) for the use of a 
cubicle and the baths. Originally the yvba stood in a 
different spot, but an explosion of gas some ycars*ago blew 
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a piece of the mountain side away, destroying the bath- 
houses, and killing several persons. 

The copper-coloured contingent at the hottest bath on 
Sunday night prolonged their recitations and splashing 
until the small hours of tlfe morning. In spite of my 
representations that it was hard on Hamilton (who was, 
unfortunately, still unwell), they kept up their din till 
sheer weariness sent us to sleep. And then a hoarse 
whisper in my car, “ 'Tis already four o’clock,” compelled 
me to turn out. 

Leaving Hamilton stiU slumbering, Uraguchi, Yamazaki 
Junsa, and myself, with a coolie to act as our guide, 
quitted the yifha by the light of a brilliant moon, and 
mounted thfe wooded ridge that rises south of the Omen. 
Then came a descent to the wild torrent of the Seto-yaioa, 
which we crossed by a precarious bridge of tree stems 
lashed together by tough creepers. Still bearing south- 
wards, our way lay over thinly wooded spurs with 
occasional slopes of snow that filled the intervening 
hollows. The lowest snow was reached at a height of 
5,500 feet. A two hours’ scramble brought us to the 
Renge silver mine, where the overseer received us most 
kindly. After taking me into the galleries now being 
worked, he presented me with specimens of the ore, and 
begged me to tell him what I thought of its quality, and 
whether riie veins were likely to prove deep. Besides the 
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Kenge mine two others have been opened in a valley more 
to the north, the total output of ore being about 350,000 
pounds. Whether the statement that three per cent, of 
silver results from the smelting is correct I am unable 
to say. 

A scramble up a slippery slope of grass and imdergrowth 
above the encampment — ^for the dwellings of the miners 
were but shanties of branches and leaves — ^landed us on a 
slope of snow, which, 1,500 feet higher up, was succeeded 
by a belt of haimatm (dwarf pine) and rhododendron. 
Another slope of 500 feet led up to the bare andesite 
rocks of the ridge connecting Yukikuradake on the west 
with 0 Kenge on the east. At 10 a . m .' we were on 
the highest point (9,800 feet), which commands a grand 
and extensive view. On the south, beyond' the Koshu 
mountains, Fuji raises her blunt cone a hundred miles away. 
Nearer at hand come Tatcyama and the gi’eat snow-streaked 
peaks of the main chain to the south. To the north-west 
flashes the swift Kurobe-gawa to the Sea of Japan, and" the 
waters of the western arm of the bay of Toyama are seen 
washing the shores of the long peninsula of Noto. Straight 
below us, on the east, wild ravines fall sj«eply, filled with 
snow, and a snow arete coimects us with Asahi-dake, a 
shapely rock peak on the south-west. 

On the descent a novel method of glissading down the 
snow slopes was adopted by some of my companions, who 
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cut off branches of the creeping pine and used them as 
toboggans with great effect. 

A couple of coolies having been engaged as porters from 
amongst the visitors at the bathhouse, we set off the next 
morning m rowte for OmacM. Recent rain had made the 
narrow ru^ed path in the worst condition, and going was 
slow. Beyond the Hatchozaka we passed through a 
thicket abounding in magnificent wild raspberries, and 
infested with swarms of ahu, a very aggressive species of 
horse-fly. The spot is notorious hmongst the peasants 
who visit the Omen. At the soncho's house we met the 
owner himself — Nagakura — a fine-looking man, unusually 
tall, and witt a face pleasing to a degree uncommon 
amongst mdlc Japanese. He apologized for being away 
when we ’first arrived, for the ’“disgustingly filthy 
accommodation ” we had had to put up with, and so on. 
In the afternoon we took a cordnd farewell of our host and 
of the obliging little policeman Yamazaki On paying off 
our coolies, who transferred the baggage to a little ni- 
guruma, we found, to our disgust, that one of them was a 
woman! I had not taken particular notice when the 
caravan stai’tcd,, and saw nothing of the couple for the 
greater part of^the descent. Moreover, the women in these 
parts work almost as hard as the men, and frequently dress 
in the same slyle, wearing a tunic and trousers of a 
“pegtop’* pattern, whicli make it difiicult at times tb 
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distinguish sex. Half a mile 'or so from the start we 
crossed a fine wooden bridge over the Himekawa, which 
marks the boundary between the provinees of Eehigo and 
Shinshu, and of Niigata and Nagano Ken. Evening saw 
us coming to a halt at Kudurise, a village whose name 
points to the rapids of the Himekawa close at hand. At 
our unpretentious inn, the “Zeniya,” we had eveiy attention. 
A delicious dinner of potatoes and sahatm temimra was 
provided. The latter dish, fish-fritters (of a sort of trout), 
is one at cooking which the Japanese excel. In Tokyo 
and others of the large cities some of the most popular 
restaurants are those at which this is the only dish pro- 
vided. Our bills for the night’s entertainment only 
amounted to GcZ. each. Peach and apple trees filled the 
little garden outside our verandah. The next day, about 
2-J miles beyond Kudarise, we found that a path leaves the 
main road at a spot called Chikuni for the Eenge Onsen. 
The whole disbrnce thither is some ten miles, but the route 
is unpopular, owing to the belief that on a moor tdf-way 
(known as Teugu-hara) a monster tenga, half dragon and 
half man, lurks in secret places, waiting for unwary 
travellers.* At Mori (also called Shiojima) the valley of 
the Himekawa opens out in spreading rice fields. Planted 

* This particular sort of hobgoblin is usually located in mountainous 
placos, and is represented in popular art^as possessing a very long nose, 
wings, and two or three claws on each foot. 
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in all directions fluttered little paper flags, bearing 
mysterious inscriptions, that are supposed to protect the 
young rice from the attacks of noxious insects. These 
charms, known as mushiryoke (“ insect dispellers ”), ai-e 
bought at Togakushi-San, a* famous temple near Nagano 
(Zenkoji). The place is locally celebrated as the spot from 
which the god Tajikara is said to have hurled the rock 
door of the cave iu whicli Amaterasu, the Sun-goddess, hid 
liersclf when insulted by her brother Susa-no-6. As I have 
had pointed out to me in Central Kyushu the spot where 
the actual cave is 8ai<l to have been, the idea of distance 
seems to be most ingenuously ignored in the legend. 

Charms of a similar import, affixed to the lintels or door- 

K * 

posts of the cottages and farmhouses, are common all over 
Japan. The picture of a horse rampant is held to keep 
away small-pox, by suggesting to the spirit of harm that 
the usual inmates of the house are on a journey. Terrible- 
looking demons, dogs, or the imprint of a hand — all done 
in black, on white paper — pasted above the doorway, are 
believed to be efficacious against evil spirits of various 
sorts. 

As wo crossed Jhe broad stony bed of the Matsukawa, a 
grand prospect, opens out to the north-west of the O Rengo 
peaks. By following the course of the stream, and then 
turning up a valley called Kitamata, the southern 
shoulder of the mountain can be gained. From lidh 
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(Kamijo) a gentle incline leads round the shoulders of the 
hills north of Aoki-ko, and then, passing tlirough a narrow 
defile, brings us in full view of the lovely blue waters of 
the little lake itself. It is about three miles in circum- 
ference, and lies 2,500 feet* above the sea. At short 
intervals further on are two smaller lakes. The road 
passes along their flat ejistei-n sides, whilst on the opposite 
banks richly timbered hills rise darkly. As we drew near 
Omachi the hills insensibly fell away, Jind tlie northern 
head of the long nai’i'ow Matsumoto plain began to open 
out. Wooded hills on either hand stretched their long 
ramparts as far as the eye could roach, but above these, 
on the west, towered the tall foims of the now familiar 
monai'chs of the range. Once more th» “ yaihacho” gave 
welcome hospitality, and a pleasant stay from ‘Wednesday 

I 

till Saturday made ua. loth to leave. Finding an ofliee 
belonging to the local branch of the Noshomusho in the 
village, 1 went and had a chat with the gentlemen in 
ch-arge. They gave me a kindly invitation to join thein oh 
an expedition to Kurodake, a mountain north of Yarigatake, 
celebrated for its rock crystals, but my plans would not 
allow me to accept it. During the coprse of necessary 
shopping we paid a visit to the local chemist to purchase a 
supply of methylated spirits for our “Etna.” The article 
is usually known as arukooni (alcohol), but the chemist 
f old us he could only sell it to customers armed- with the 
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doctor’s certificate. On rdpairing to that worthy, he not 
only provided us with the necessary document, but also sold 
us a supply of the thing itself ! At the shop next door we 
— or rather Hamilton, the chief baker of our party — 
instructed the village panya (lit. “ bread-man,” i.e. baker, 
for the Japanese name for bread is merely their rendering 
of the Portuguese word for the same) in the art of making 
the real thing. The itinerant pipc-mender, a dear old 
patriarch With snow-white hair, gave us a kindly salutation 
as we stopped to watch him at his work. 

On Saturday (July 28th), as the sun rose over the 
Shinshii mountains and began to warm the narrow plain, 
we were well’ on our way towards Matsuraoto, a walk 
of 25 miles *tluc south. As we crossed the broken bridge 
over the wide bod of the Takasegawa, we had another 
reminder of the force of summer and autumn floods, caused 
largely here by the melting of tlie lower slopes of the snow 
that streaks the dark walTof peaks westwards. Thin veils 
of white clouds tempered the sun’s rays as we traversed 
the mulberry orchards, or passed through long avenues 
of sweet-scented pines. The spontaneous respectful 1k)ws 
of the children tradging cheerfully in little knots of three 
and four to the village school, showed we were still in 
“ uncivilized ” {i.e. un-Europeanized) Japan. The sun was 
gaining power as we reached the busy village of Kita 
Hodaka, ‘where we rested for an early tifiin at tlfe 
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“ Toshiya,” an inn kept by a Chemist. Biscuits of native 
manufacture, but a wonderfully clover imitation of Huntley 
and Palmer’s best, were added as dcssei't to our meal. 
Shoilly after midday we found ourselves in the long street 
that constitutes the little town of Toyoshiua. Till six 
months before it had been one of the most prosperous 
places in the plain, but in March it was almost wiped 
out by fire. Of its 600 liouses no less tlian 500 were 
destroyed in an incredibly short space of time, and it 
was only now rising, phoenix-like, from its ashes. At one 
end of the desolated street stands a curious erection called 
Jiuzume-dai, or “cooling table.” ’I’his consists of an elevated 
platfonn, shaded by a. roof of pine-branches, raised high 
enough both to catch the refreshing breezes of eventide, 
and to afford an uninterrupted view of the neighbouring 
mountains and plain oyer the tops of the noAV resurrecting 
houses. 

In another qumter an odd aiTangement drew attention 
to the fact that a house was being rebuilt after the con- 
flagration. At the spot where we should lay a corner-stone, 
a post was fastened in the ground between a pair of 
pine poles, bearing a huge arrow with a trident head, a 
number of small ones of the usual shape, a bow, a fan, and 
a gohei. I have seem similar decorations used in Kobe 
without the bow and arrows, and a Japanese friend there 
‘once presented me with those 'he had used on his own 
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house, consisting of three fans (each representing the rising 
sun), strips of hemp, a sprig of sahahi (Cl-eyera Japonim, 
the sacred tree of Shinto), and streamers of red, white, and 
gi’cen cotton cloth, all fastened to a large gohei. ’ The 
decorations were fixed at »thc noith-ciist comer of the 
house, as that is the (quarter of the compass from which the 
most dresided evils are supposed to come.* 

Tliree miles from Toyoshina we crossed the Adzusagawa, 
wliose stoAy bed, half a mile wide, was now nearly dry 
of water, excepting a narrow, shallow stream not two 
feet deep. On the opposite side the track mounted up 
close under the shadow of a tree-topped blufij and then 
passed through rice fields and mulbeny orchards into the 
town of Iffiatsumgto. On the day after our arrivjd at 
Sasai Motqji’s (for the worthy innkeeper gave us a welcome, 
unmindful of the washing^ bill of .twelve months bac:k) I 
had a visit from the local photographer. He came to bring 
back some negatives Hamilton had taken to him for 
develop iig. As an exjn-essiou of gratitude he presented 
us with a box of delicious preserved fruits and biscuits. 
“ Gratitude ” on this occasion proved to be chiefly “ a 
lively sense of favours to come,” for he followed up his gift 

* It lias 1)0011 suggested that the origin of the jwrth-atst quai’tor being 
regarded as the likeliest for the onset of evil, may bo traced to the oarlj” 
stmggles between the Ainu and their Japanese conquerors. As they drove 
the Ainu alxirigines before them, the vorth-eust would naturally become the 
dangerous region to the Japanoso, from being the direction of the noctuii^al 
attacks of the enemy. 
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with a request that we would take him with us to photoT. 
graph the mountains we were about to climb. 

Merchants who had come to trade in silkworm- cocoons, 
hel^d to fill the inn during our stay, for Matsumoto is 
one of the chief centres of this important silk district. 
Several parties of pilgrims also passed the night under 
the same roof, besides the fleas innumerable they had 
brought with them. The latter accounted for another 
sleepless night, and when day dawned many corpses 
strewed the battle-field. 
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Pcrsevcrjinoo does it — A narrow shave — Keiiowed hospitalities — Repulsed — 
liight at last — A friend in need — I'lie hunters and their chieftain — A 
grand scramble — The third time pays for all — JJismal prospects — A race 
against night — Rogrothil farewells —Exploring a now pass-^Matsumoto 
again — “English as she is Japped” — Christie nity and its spread — A 
kindly headman — Jonendako — ^A tiring scramble — Romantic bivouac — 
Strange legends — A glorious panoramd —Getting into hot water. 

“ Ip at first don’t succeed, try, try again 1 ” 

In obediet/i^ to fhis old iulage, Monday, July 30th, saw 
me for the tliird year in succession on* my way to Gamada 
for the ascent ’of Kasadake,* the “ pmbrella Peak,” from 
which I had on each previous attempt been repulsed through 
the inexplicable objection Of the villagers to lend me their 
aid/ Much peisuasion in bygone days had induced the 
local panya at Matsumoto to turn his hand to maki ng 
“foreign” bread, and with a couple of dozen tiny loaves 
bulging out our rucksacks into knobbly corners we felt 

f 

ourselves secure for the ensuing week. 

Our route to Gamada was the familiar one, already 
described, by way of Hashiba and Hirayu. As we crossed 
the dozen .miles of gradually contracting plain to Hashiba 
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we found constant proofs of the increasing popularity of the 
silk industry. At Hadamura (locally known as Endo), in 
tlie pine forest, we found a new filature employing twenty 
hri^t-faced girls. The motive force for the spindles wjis 
supplied by a machine of one small boy power. After a 
rest for tiffin at Hashiba, we went on with our two coolies, 
by a track I had not previously followed, high up above the 
right bank of the Azusagawa to Inekoki. There we 
noticed another filature of the same size worked by a water 
wheel. The last few miles of road before reaching 
Onogawa were so wrecked in many places by avalanches, 
hindslips, and floods, that wo had to cross over to the left 
bank and scramble along an old path ordinarily only used 
as an approach to the shelters of woodcutters and charcoal 
burners. Here and there we passed across ‘the face of 
a cliff over a couple of shaky pine trees insecurely supported 
by struts of timber from below. A slip on the part of a 
Japanese companion behind me nearly sent him head fore- 
most on a journey into the boiling torrent some hundreds of 
feet beneath. Fortunately, with cat-like agility he recovered 
himself in a twinkling, but the greenness of his blanched 
checks told of the start it had given him. In spite of the 
mosquitoes and fleas, the old-fashioned inn of Okuta Kiichi 
proved a pleasant resting-place, and the old man's charge 
was only 4d. per head for hatago (supper, bed, and break- 
fest). The cool air of the mountains was , infinitely 
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refreshing after a broiling at 20° or 30° higher temperature 
in the sun-smitten Matsumoto plain. 

As we topjjed the ridge above tlic village shortly after 
sunrise the next morning, a grand view greeted us of 
the twin tops of NorikuA, streaked with snow, rising 
in front due west. Delightful memories waked unbidden 
as for the third time 1 travers(*d the dark ravines and 
gi'cat tree-clad ridges. Now, alas, their solitude is echoing 
the ring of the woodman’s axe and the crash of the falling 
monarchs of the forests. At Hirafu we found Yomosa- 
buro and his household busy wij.h preparations for a feast 
to be given that night at the Kazan (mine) on Norikura, 
where Miller and 1 had fared so well two years ago. 
The mafsun, or festival, wjus in honour of Kanayama 
no Kami, “’the god of the metiil mountain,” and su])plics 
of fish, daikon, and lice were being cooked to satisfy 400 
workpeople besides the massive fat-cloth(Hl wrestlers who 
were to perform for their amusement. A pressing in- 
vitation to join their feast we had to decline, and early 
morning saw us striding gtiily down the ravine of the 
Takahara-gawa with the grey serrated ridges of our 
beautiful peak glistening in the light of the rising sun and 
beckoning us onwards. A halt to seize a view of the vtilley 
of Gamada from the top of the Kamisaka-togo was our 
only rest before the quaint chMcts of the little hamlet were 
reached. • Without delay we repaired to the house of 
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Jimbci’s adopted son and succ&sor, and stated the object 
of our visit. But for the third time we met with a refusal 
to further our plans. In the first place, he said, he 
couldn’t take us in for the night, as a Takayama gentleman 
had engaged his guest room,* and even in his absence it 
might not be used by others. Moreover, the woodcutteiB 
and hunters of the vidlcy were that very night to hold 
their annual festivities, and no one could therefore be 
induced to guide us to Kasadake. 

A second fruitless discussion took place later on as we 
sat disconsolate on the rugged steps leading up to the 
village shrine. We wei'c just turning away in despair 
when a bystander offered to give us shelter for the night. 
He proved a friend in need, and under Jiis kiiicl attentions 
our spirits revived. * As I was picking my wtiy over the 
rough stones to the village I fell in with a fine- 

looking fellow whose get-up betokened him to be a rydshi 
(a hunter of big game). To him I told my tale, and to 
my intense satisfaction he proffered to bear us company. 
In the afternoon he paid us a visit to discuss plans for 
the ascent, bringing with him Nakashima, the chieftain of 
the band of hunters to which he belonged. This man 
was a strongly-built pittnresque person, with a type of 
coimtenance uncommon in my experience. The former 
himself, too, was unusuaUy good-looking for a man of 
his class, and might almost have come from somewhere*on 
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the shores of the Levant. “ A lengthy sddan- (consultation) 
explained the difficulties that these three years past had 
been raised against my designs. 

“The Gamada folk,” said Nakashima, “are incurably 
superstitious. In the lonely cliffs and ravines of Kasadake 
they maintain that a mighty spirit roams. Should any of 
the dwellers in the valley venture to conduct a stranger 
within the precincts of the mountain during the ripening 
of the grain, &c., a destructive storm would be bound to 
follow. This they would at once fay at the door of those 
who had assisted in the sacrilege, and condign punishment 
would follow without delay.” I wondered no longer at 
my former lack of success, and promising to keep the 
visit of Nakashima and his follower a secret, we set 
ourselves 'about preparations for the climb. Delicious 
trout from the stream hard by enhanced our evening meal, 
and we turned in betimes for a start at dawn. At mid- 
night, however, a rattling at the outer shuji of our room 
disturbed our slumbers. The dull glow of a cMchin dimly 
revealed the bronzed faces of our hunters. Nakashima had 
come to tell us that Jimbei and the rest had got wind of 
our plans, and threats of vengeance were freely made if we 
should persist in the attempt. ‘He begged us to postpone 
the climb until a later date, but as this was impossible 
we were obliged to refuse. It was a case of “ now or 
never,” and to our delight the younger hunter, who laughM 
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at the fears and threats of the villagers, backed us up with 
reassuring boldness. So the pair departed, Nakashima 
firat exhorting us to leave Ganaada before the inhabitants 
were' astir, and to join him at the chA.let where, higher 
up the valley, he lived siuToitnded by the huts of his 
follower's. In the dull gi'ey light of dawning day 
(August 2), the younger man and a comnado he had 
brought Avith him, shared with us our packs, and led us 
silently and stealthily out of the village. At Nakjio we 
found our chieftain waiting in the gi'cat room that formed 
his home to welcome us and give us a pai'tiug greeting. 
As soon as wo had I'e-arranged our sacks, amid a chorus of 
“ Take honourable (;aro — come quickly back again,” wo 
set off jubilant at having, at the third time' of asking, 
succeeded in our cpic.st. From the clearing in the forest, 
where the hunter’s .settlement shelters by the side of a 
rustic shrine, we cautiously descended 'a precipitous bank 
to the bed of the stream. 

Our peak, cloud-veiled, lay almost due north, and in 
that direction, with little variation, we steadily pursued 
our way. The tangled undergrowth of the dense forest, and 
the steepness of the banks of the toiTont, forced us to take 
to the bouldei-s of its bed. Then, as tlic stream forked, 
Sind each arm contracted narrowly, with rushing watera 
filling their chanuels, we were driven, willy-ujlly, into the 
forest at the angle formed by their meeting. The pro- 
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spect here was anything But inviting. The impenetrable 
nature of the jungle made progress slow and trying to the 
lust degree. The trees were so close together that but 
little light was cast upon our way. This lay through 
thick dank grass and ferns tsoaked with moisture, varied 
with frequent scrambles over slippery moss-grown boulders 
and the rounded rotting trunks of prostrate trees. So 
thickly was the caipet of. moss spread that it was some- 
times impcfesiblc to tell which was solid ground. And 
fi\iquently the foot plunged throu^i, and left one with 
one leg dangling in a hole of ^unknown depth, like the 
unwary traveller erosaing an unsuspected glacier-crevasse. 
The time tha^ this jungle struggle took, though only an 
hour, seemed more* like ages, and I shall long remember it 
as the most trying time 1 have ever’ passed in mountain 
wanderings in or out of Ja])an. . 

At last we burst* out of our damp dark prison, and 
welcomed the light of day once more, as we rejoined tho 
HiHari-mata, the “ left branch ” of the torrent, nearer its 
source. After a substantial breakfast, we laid some pine 
trees across the turbulent waters to form a bridge. 
Balancing on these, swept as tltey were by the swift 
current, with the aid of a long thin pole we gingerly 

f 

picked our way over. We breathed more freely as we took 
to the brokeq rocks on the opposite bank, and scrambled 
up a ravine that opened before us, which the hunters called 
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tlie Anage-tnni. This gradualiy steepened, and at 5,000 

feet we reached the lowest level of the snow. Higher up 

a lovel)’ little waterfall dashes over a beetling precipice on 

the 'left. On the right a swift-winged swallow flashed in 

and out of its nest in the grey cliff. Under the lee of 

a huge fragment of rock half buried in the snow we hid 

some of our supeifluous baggage, to lighten our load, 

and proceeded to face the steep slopes afresh. Up the 

great gully we mounted on the rough surface of the snow 

for 1,500 or 2,000 feet. Then we varied the climb l)y 

ascending curious terraces of broken water- worn rocks on 

* 

the right, probably the course of a now dried-up cascade. 
Next we tried a steep acclivity of slippery gfass on the left, 
but this was distinctly uncongenial “ gping,'” 'dnd we went 
back to the gully till it eased off, and gradually lost itself 
below a sharp ridge, yurnin^ a little to the left, wo came 
across traces o£ bears and wild boju- below some slopes 
of snow whicli we mounted to the main ai'Ste of the 
mountain, from whicli the highest points rise up* A& we 
topped the ar^te we found ourselves overlooking tlic valley 
of the Sugo-roku-gawa. This stream I had previously 
crossed near its confldence with the Takaharagawa just 
below the hamlet of Sugo, so probably the ascent could be 
made from that place. At this point our 'hunters halted, 
took off their packs, and proceeded to stick some rosoku 
{native candles) in a niche in the rocks. These they 
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lighted, and then bowed* their heads, and, with hands 
reverently folded, ofiered their supplications to the Spirit of 
the Mountain. 

Turning to the right, we pushed on along the Sharp 
ar&ta north-east to the sumrsit. The phonolitic andesite of 
which it is comiiosed lies, in many places, in curiously 
evenly piled slabs, one on tlie other, like layers of tiles for 
a house roof. They ring to the blow of an ice-axe sis if 
they were Ineant by Nature for so many bells. 

The slopes on ttie left that fall* to the valley of the 
Sugo-roku-gawa are mainly clothed with Juihmtsu, but on 
the right wild and broken rocks merge into the western 
precipices of Yarigatake. The magnificent rock ridge that 
connects tfib “ spuiU’-pcak ” with Hodakayama exhibits a 
vast line of castellated clifts, thousands of feet in height, 
that has no parallel in the tand of jthe Rising Sun. As the 
wreathing curtain of grey vapour rolls here and there aside, 
a view of Tateyama to tlfe north, or of Fuji to the south, 
brdaks through. On the summit, resiehed at 2'45, we found 
a tiny cairn, erected by the hunters on some former visit. 
Excepting themselves — or some of their comrades — they told 
us we were the first climbers, European or Japanese, to set 
foot on the top. I scarcely wondered that my friend the 
botanist of two years ago had returned from the lower 
flanks of the peak unsuccessful. The ascent had occupied 
so much .longer than we* had expected that we gave up 
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hopes of reaching Nakuo again 'that clay. As we loitei’ed 
about the top we startled a ptarmigan, but failed to bring 
it down. Leaving thi; summit about 3'30, we found the 
descent unex])cctc(lly eiisy, smtl made speedy progi-ess 
towards the great gully. As^ we drew near its top, the 
prospects of a bivouac almost without food or shelter began 
to strike us as unenviably romantic. Our leading guide, 
the handsome Ichijiro, told us he knew of a bear’s cave 
some distaue.e away, but, owing to the fact thalb it was in 
an ex])osed spot, where water and firewood <;oul<l with 
difficulty be procured, wc* dcclini'd to pay it a visit. At 
last a suggestion was made to descend and bivouac by the 
Hidari-mata, and down we went. The descent of the 
cascade teri'aces, smootli, jilmost, as r(ninded''ice, proved 
trying beyond description to me in hob-nailed boots. ]My 
companions all wore mtraji, and managed to jump from 
rock to rock with comparative ease. 

Finally, I borrowed a pair smd'fjustened them underneath 
the soles of my boots. The expedient proved a comp*lcte 
success, and what had hitherto been misery was tons- 
formed into a pleasure. Quickly we dropped from ledge 
to ledge, and then glissaded the snowy floor of the gully to 
its foot. As the sunlight began to die away we found 
ourselves crossing tlie Hidari-mata by our primitive bridge. 
The prospect of spending the night in the forest grew more 
ahd more distasteful, so, with all possible speed, we 
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hurried on in the hope of clearing it before nightfall. 
The way Ichijiro led the party filled me with admiration. 
In the deepening gloom he scarcely once faltered, find, to 
our intense relief, the Migi-mata was reached by 8 Am. 
Our race against night was ended, and wo knew we 
were safe. 

By the side of the noisy torrent we kindled a fire of 
brushwood, aud consumed the scraps of food we had been 
saving for *our prospective bivouac. We then lighted 
improvised torches, jmd pursued our homeward way. 
Instead of retracing our steps entirely down the river bed, 
Ichijiro took iis by a woodcutter’s track through the forest 
on its left bank* which, though long(>.r, was easier going. In 
Indian file we'ploddod on through the pitchy darkness, with 
torches first fnade of birch twigs and tfien of shingles torn 
from the roof of a dilapidated * koya (a woodcutter’s shanty), 
which we passed on our way. The picturesque dress of 
the hunters as they held *aloft the flaming torches that 
ever and anon dropped golden cascades of sparks on the 
damp ground, made a striking scene. By 10 p.m. we were 
back at the chieftain’s house, receiving warm congratu- 
lations at the successful issue of tCe most arduous expe- 
dition 1 had ever undertaken in the whole of my Japanese 
wanderings. 

We were in no hurry, the following day, to leave 
omr kind host betimes, and several hours passed plea-* 
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santly iu interesting chat befdrc we could tear ourselves 
away. Hamilton got the worthy hunter to stand for his 
photograph, clad iu full fighting rig, as he goes to hunt big 
gaihe. The clothing worn on those occasions consists 
of a short tunic and tight knickerbockers of blue homespun 
hempen cloth, of a very tough character. The legs are 
protected against thorns, tree stumps, snow, &c., by 
leggings of raw hemp or closely-woven straw. Whilst in 
the summer time the usual straw waraji are' worn, these 
are in winter replaced by boots of raw bear-skin, with the 
hairy side inwards. When chasing gtime over soft .snow 
the hunter fastens circular snow-shoes, made of a creeper 
called Karogane modoshi, umlcr his boots. ' If the snoAV be 
hard enough to wjdlc ou, and smootli^ he uses crampons 
called kanakanjiki. ' These arc metal crosses, Avith the ends 
turned down and sha,r].)ened. ' I have seen other shapes in 
different parts of the country. For additional Avarmth in 
the Avay of clothing, a chamois skin is thrown over the 
shoulders. His weapons include an old-fashioned muzzle- 

4 

loader, a spear, and a heavy knife. Occasionally, in Anew 
of hand-to-hand encounters Avith bears, he carries a double- 
handed sword. This lias a point as shaip as a needle, and 
an edge as keen as a razor. It is Avielded with a skill and 
strength sometimes suflEicient to sever the animal’s head 
almost at a single stroke. 

' The Aveathcr forecasts of some of the peasants are 
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distinctly interesting. Whilst in some parts of the Empire 
the Government has established well-equipped metooro- 
logieal stations, which issue valuable reports periodically, 
the country folk are mostly without these aids, and havh to 
depend on their own experience. Amongst the signs of 
clear weather they include the following circumstances : — 

When a dog comes out of his usual shelter to sleep in a 
more, exposed place. 

When an echo is heard to the pigeon’s coo. 

When the towibi (kite) cries in the evening. 

When the clmiTed soot on the wick of the andon (a 
native paper h\mp) is red. 

When tlie..ro inbow spans the east. 

t. 

Signs ctf wet weather are seen 

When the earthworm crawls out flf the earth. 

When the cocks go to roost earlier than usual. 

When, the moon looks low. 

When the crow (sometimes said to be the Japanese bird 
of love) washes himself in the water, you may confidently 
count on rain the very next day. 

C 

Wind may be expected : — 

When the stars seem to waver in their places. 

When ravens croak together in unusually large numbers. 

And when the murmur of the river is unusually loud. * 
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The sun was high in the ‘heavens when our gallant 
hunters led the way firom their hospitable chieftain's home. 
Partly to avo^ exciting the curiosity and feius of the 
Gafnada people, and partly in pursuance of our own plans, 
we decided to return to Matsumoto.by an entirely different 
route, and so it came to pass that the superstitious peasants 
down the valley saw our faces no more. Our intention 
was to (rross the mountains south of Yarigatoke to some 
point whence we could reach the foot of Hodaka-yama, and 
so reach the Matsumoto Plain by the Tokugo Pass. 
The name of om- col was the Yakeyama-toge, the, traOk 
— used chiefly by woodcutters — passing to the south of 
Yakoyama down to the Azusagawa, close to Hodaka- 
yama. The general direction is duo cast. The heat of the 
sun, which smote the little clearing about the hunters’ dwell- 
ings unmercifully, ma4e us glad to reach tlic! shade of the 
forest trees through which the truck wound its upward wjiy.. 
Clear streams of water, deliciously fresh, couised down the 
slopes to find a common union in the torrent at' the 

• x- 

bottom of the valley. Near the top of the pass, 7,000 feet, 
the vegetation thinned out, and gniss and creeping pine 
covered the highest poiht of Yakeyama, the peak that gives 
the pass its name. On climbing to the summit of this, 
a few hundred feet above the col, we found traces of 
volcanic activity in the steam and sulphur fumes issuing 
from holes in rocks on the eastern side. A grand view 
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of Kaaadsike to the N.W., smd of Hodakayama due N., aud 
quite close at hand, rewarded our toil. At the foot of the 
pass we came across coolies constructing a* hut for herdsmen 
near the spot where a spring of hot water gushes out of* the 
river bank, and bubbles up t^pough the cold current of the 
Azusagawa that flows above,* Hurrying up the vale 
through which the stream passes, wc found ourselves under 
the shadow of Hodaka’s granite peaks, and, as we drew near 
the Tokugo»hut, I perceived in the dim twilight the form 
of one of my guides of last year on his way across tlie 
ford to Kamonji’s ‘ shooting box.’ He soon recognized 
me, and came ashore to have a chat, afterwards bringing 
half a score bf splendid trout, for which ho asked the 
modest sunf of*6^d^ 

After a pleasant evening at the hut,*we pursued our way 
to Matsumoto the following flay. The feasts of raspbenies 
delayed us somewhat, and before we bade our hunters 
a regretful farewell wc pheftographed them in the forest on 
the *^vay* from Hashiba, Long bars of golden light shot 
athwart *the tall pine stems, and the scent of the branches 
in the cool of the aftenioon was unusually refreshing. 

On Sunday morning we had an interesting little church 
service at the hou*se of the native deacon, the Rev. Masazao 
Kakuzen, who* had recently established a branch of the 

* The fact that the outlet of this hot spring: was some years ago above the 
level of the stream, shows how lapidly the river has been filling up ity 
channel. * 
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S.P.6. work iu Matsiimoto. Ih the afternoon he paid us 
a call, bringing with him a present of a tin of native 

i 

preserved apricots, put up in Nagano, healing the inscrip- 
tion : “ This apricots is very sweetest.” Another tin — I 
think it was a sort of Japanose “ Liebig ” — was still more 
remarkably inscribed : “ All the medicines of our company 
used to sell ai’c uot only manufactured of the pure and 
good materials, but also, unless the article are inspected by 
the superintendent they not sealed. It is true? that thieir 
quality is best. If there was suspection about it trust 
on the official examination. If, even in the slightest 
neglect the result is not good our company should be 
responsible for it. Beware the trade-mark sealing wax 
and wrapper of our company.” 

In this connection I may remark on the curious shop 
signs in English (?), composed* in cheerful independence of 
outside help. I have seen the equivalent of the English 
“ Mangling done here ” rendered “ The machine for 
smoothing the wrinkles oe the trowsers.” 

“ Washman, ladies only.” 

“ Clothing of woman tailor. Ladies furnished in the 
upper storey.” 

“Imstracted by the French hoise-leech.” (This adorned 
the door of a veterinary surgeon, and referred to the tuition 
under which the gentleman had been trained.) 

' Of all the peaks seen from the neighbourhood of 
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Matsumot^ nouc more 'impresses the spectator than the 
graceful triangular form of Jdncndakc. 

Bad Aveather in ]893,-?*a‘nd other ‘hindrances, had 
stood in the way of my •visiting it as I had "in- 
tended, but • now our wsis bound for it in 

earnest. Leaving Matsumoto on Monday (August 6), by 
its northern end, we passed by the old castle, whose 
pagoda-like walls, now cracking and peeling in decay, look 
down niourafully on the wide expanse of paddy fields that 
stretch, like some vast chess-board,* between it and the 
westward hills towcards which wc were journeying. As we 
pass by some wayside cottage a solitary coolie may be seen 
engaged in potinding rice at a sort of treadmill. By the 
pressure of fi4s footle lifts a huge wooden hammer, which 
the next moment he lets drop, with dull, monotonous thud, 
into a mortar hollowed out 8f the section of a tree-trunk. 
A hot, dusty journey of seven or eight miles took us 
throijgh Toyosliina to the hhmlct of Iwahara, which nestles 
at tile ba^ of the foot-hills formed by the eastern spurs of 
JouendaSc. Our first business on reaching the village was 

to seek out the sovidio. As there was no inn in the 

» 

neighbourhood, I knew we must Ifcfow ourselves on him 
for hospitality an^ help. Nor were wc disappointed. The 
soncho's house Itands hard by a fine grove of ciyptomeria, 
and a large wooden <on'i-liko gateway gives access to a 
courtyard iji front of the pdreh. Passing through a door in* 
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the wall on our right, we found’ourselves in a lovely little 
garden — one of those Lilliputian landscapes in which the 
artistic soul of the Japanese so delights. In response to a 
polite greeting, we stepped up on to the broad verandalvto 
receive the kindest of wclconuts. First appestted the eldest 
son, then the soncho Yamaguchi Yoshihito himself, a stately 
old gentleman of three-score. By-and-by an attendant 
brought in tea and cakes. Xhen, over the tiny pipes 
next produced, we told oui* business. Notiiing could 
have been more delightful than the attentive interest 
with which our plans were listened to and talked 
over. With many humbly-worded apologies for what 
the Japanese conventional phrase calls the* “ disgustingly 
filthy accommodation,” the good sonaiio jllahed a lovely 
pair of guest-rooms ’at our disposal; and that night, as 
we lay on our futon lifitcning*to the sighing of the breeze 
in the tall trees and to the weird call of the night hawk 
echoing in the hills beyond, we felt we were “ in cloyer ” 
indeed. 

As day dawned we were up and away. Not only had 
the ho.spitablc head-man provided us with a trio of bear- 
hunters, to act as guide? and porters, but with them joined 

C 

us Yamaguchi junior. He was arrayed, by way of lending 
“ tone ” to the appc.arancc of the pmty, in*a curious black 
felt hat and dirty white cotton gloves far too large. The 
Combination of these with his Japanese costume was 
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undeniably odd, and rentinded one of the days when, 
througli imperfect acquaintance with Western fashions, some 
of the officials of a Japanese city I once* lived in occasion- 
ally appeared in most startling garb. At one time it*was 
thought to he “the thing” to encircle the neck with a 
bath-towel by way of comforter. I have been told of a 
gentleman — invited to a morning function — arriving in 
evening dress, without socks, his manly bosom bare of 
shii’t, and ‘with a collar tied round his neck by a piece 
of string. This, however, was years ago. I have met 
Japanese of the better classes who looked as well in 
evening dress as any European. Leaving the soncJho's 
house behind, Ve passed quickly through the gloomy grove 
and descended to t^ie bank of the Kanisu-gawa (the'“ crow 
river”), which flows down from tHe eastern flanks of 
Jonendakc. As we slowly* forded^ the toirent wc were 
nearly carried off" our feet by the swift rushing of waters 
whqse icy coldness spoke (Jloquently of their birthplace in 
the'snows far up the mountain. 

Then* came a glorious tramp, due west, of five miles or 
more over the wide ham (a sort of prairie), which so often 
covers the lower slopes of the leftier mountains. It is 
these prairie regions, and the mountain woodlands often 
connected witlt them, that form the home of that wonderful 
variety of plants in which Japan is so rich. No one, as 
Dr. Rein Jias remarked, who has viewed this variegated 
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floor of living mosaic will wonder at the name by which it 
sometimes goes — d lm\m Latake, “ the great flower-field.” 
Besides familiar English wild flowers, the beautiful Lychnis 
grandijlora, varieties of magnificent . lilies, such as the 
auratum and tigriniim, the purple iris, and the deep blue 
bell-shaped kikyo (Platycodon' gnaidijlorum), give a 
gorgeous colouring to the face of the field. 

Above the hura our track began to wind round the 
slopes of intervening hills, but the densely- wooded valley 
then contracted, and We were compelled to take to the bed 
of the wild torrent below, with the occasional variation of 
plunging through the dense jungle on the left bank. For 
the next five hours the work was extremely rough. The 
route lay up what one might compare tc a sort of momine 
of smooth boulders, sometimes of enormous size, partly 
submerged in water and inclined at a gradually steepening 
angle. Over these water-rounded rocks we made our way 
as well as we could, leaping from boulder to boulder, 

L 

wading through the icy water of the swirling raiuds, or, by 
way of a pleasant change, scrambling up or round some 
intervening buttress of rock and descending to the torrent 
higher up. At 3 r.M. wc‘ reached the first snow, at a height 
of 7,200 feet, at a spot where, in a gloomy ravine, dark 
clifis rose steep and forbidding on either hand. No sooner 
was the word to halt here given, than at once our hunters 
threw down their packs and fell to prodding about with 
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their sticks in the holes *and crannies of the broken rocks 
in a state of wild excitement. Tliey told us they were 
searching for a particular sort of lizard called san-^o-no-" 
uxoo, -which this stream produced to perfection. When 
caught, skc^'^crcd on long asticks, and dried, it is highly 
esteemed os a cure for Various diseases of children. In 
China it is also much valued in the native pharmacopoeia, 
and goes by the name of tihe “ stony son of a dragon.” In 
an advertisement drawing attention to its uses in a native 
Shanghai newspaper some time ago,*it was stated that the 
medicine made from it was “ not only unusually etfective 
against the plague, but it is also infallible against different 
kinds of cholera, typhus and tyjdioid fevers, ague, diph- 
theria, liver ^alid stomach aches, vomiting, diarrhoea, colie, 
apoplexy, sunstroke, asphyxia, tetanus in children, surfeit- 
ing, small-pox, malatia, all sorts of tumours, and inflam- 
matory poisons, &c.” 

Chief of all reptiles of*this class, however, is the Giant 
Salamander* {Cryptohronchus found chiefly on 

the west or south-west spurs of this range (as well as in some 
other pai-ts between 34° and 36° N. lat.). It appears to 
chiefly prefer the clear mountain* streams of granite and 
scliist ranges at a height of 2,000 to 4,000 fe(;t above the 
sea. It feeds chiefly upon trout (in which those streams 
abound) and upon the hu'vm of insects and the smaller 

* Cp. Bain’s “ Japan,” p. 188 . 
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batracliiaus. Its flesh is valued chiefly for its medicinal 
nses and for keeping the water clean in wells.* The largest 
specimens, five feet long or so, arc brought to the principal 
cities, where they ai‘e found as curiosities in the naturalists’ 
shops. AVliilst near relatives 'lire found in China and in 
North America, its closest kinsmhn of all is the one whose 
remains were found by Scheuchzer at Q5niugcn. Owing, 
however, to its weak reproduction and limited distribution, 
it will soon follow its d<‘paitcd cousin, that homo diluvii 
testis, and at no distaiit date will cease to form part of the 
living fauna of Japan. 

From the home of the lizard we had a further two hours’ 

I 

scramble in the torrent-bed, but were not sorry to leave it 
for a clamber up the precipitous hill-sidi, thiidy overgrown 
with pines, on its right bank. Then came a s’tiff pxdl up 
disintegrated granite rocks, which finally lauded us on a 
sort of col on the north side of our peak. Here, at a 
height of about S,600 feet, on a nearly level ridge, partly 
covered with go-yo uo-matsii (“ five-needle pine ”), we 
decided to bivouac. It xvas now 7.15 P.M., and the day 
dies young and suddenly in these low latitudes even at 
high altitudes. Some of us set to work to clear out a 
space for our camp and to make a fire. The rest went off 
in search of water. This was to have been procured from 

* Wells are said to be under the special protection of Snijin Saina. vho 
keeps the water pure and good chiefly by tie aid of small fish c^lod/una, a 
kind of carp. 
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a neighbouring torrent, but as the thirsty summer heat had 
long since absorbed it, we were compelled to have recourse 
to a distant slope of snow. My waterproof ground-sheet 
was therefore requisitioned for a bag. It served its pur- 
pose well enough, but left tqo much flavour of indiarubber 
about the water to bo agreeable. 

What a delightful bivouac that was ! The shadows 
of the dark, low pine tret^ lay all the deeper behind the 
blazing firelight, and as the logs crackled, the only other 
sounds that broke *011 tlie still night air were the liquid 
notes of the nightingale, or the ceaseless muimur of the 
mountain torrent a thousand feet below. When dinner 
was done, one wivs loth to leave the warm blaze, with 
the quaint* ’stories# and cheerful chatter of our hunters. 
The spirits of the men expanded witlx the genial warmth, 
and old Fujiwara, the oldcsl of thc.trio, a tall, lithe fellow, 
with curiously curly hair for a Japanese, regaled us with a 
yarn to explain the strangfe title by which the mountain is 
kndwn. Usually, Japanese peaks are named either with 
reference to their pci'sonal appearance, or after some 
Buddhist divinity to whose care they are supposed to have 
been committed — ^the name of •Jonendake is quite an 
exception to this custom. 

“ Mukashi* muka.<ihi,” a party of poachers — not of 
game, but of a certain kind of much-prized timber, 
found only in a neighbouring valley — had frequeitt 
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occasion to camp near this v^ry spot. One nighty how- 
ever, they were startled to hear, wafted down on the 
night breezes from the summit, the weird sounds of mingled 
voich and bell of a Buddhist priest at his evening devo- 
tions. Hour after hour it continued, until ht length, in 
conscience-smitten terror, they fled from tlie spot never to 
return. When the story leaked out, the awe-struck 
peasants in the Matsumoto pli^n gave the mountain the 
name it still retains — “ Jonembo,” or “JonendUko” (“the 

I 

peak of the ever-praying priest ”). An incredulous listener 
to the hunter’s story, however, remarked that the explana- 
tion of the title, like the stolen timber, Avas rather far- 
fetched. 

A grand panorama was unveiled tht next* morning as 
the grey mists of daAv'n slowly melted before the rising sun. 
Due west of our camp, over intervening valleys, rose the 
pointed monolith of Yarigatake, with its broken south 
ar&te running on to the precipitous ridges and towers' of 
Hodakayama ; eastwards the eye sweeps over the Matsu- 
moto-taira (plain) to the hills beyond. Chief amongst 
them, the volcano of Asamayama rolls up in silvery spirals 
its grey column of min^^ed smoke and steam. Towards 
the south-east the graceful cloud-capped cone of Fuji 
reminds us that the long breakers of the Pacific are rolling 
in almost at her feet. While revelling in these delights, 
the crack of a rifle startled me from my reverie. 'Presently 
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from the forost came Fifjiwara into the camp with the 
carcase of a curious black and white speckled crow 
he had just brought down. This was quickly popped 
into tiie pot haugijig over the fire, and with the Addi- 
tion of some vxiso (bean-ourds) and warahi (a sort of 
mountain fern), proved a*welconie addition to our huntei's’ 
breakfast. 

A rough clamber over Jhe broken blocks of andesite on 
the north dr&te took us in an hour from our bivouac to the 
top of Joneudake. For the firot time the iron heel of a 
foreigner was now planted on his rugged head. On the 
summit (10,000 feet) we found a small cairn erected by 
Fujiwara and *his friends on a previous occasion. It had 
once been* adorned by a tiny shrine dedicated to the 
tetigu, but only a few scattered chips now remained. One 
of the hunters remarked that he and his companions were 
quite as handsome as the tengu, so, in the midst of the 
clouds now surging round* the summit, the trio, witJi Fuji- 
wara and his gun in the centre, sat for their photograph. 
On our way down, the old hunter secured a fine 
ptarmigan, which he shot in tlic creeping pines near our 
camp. These creatures, like the Glares that are found in 
the higher thickets, turn white in winter. 

Just before 'reaching the soncho’s house on our retiurn 
that evening, Yamaguchi junior very abruptly detached 
himself from the rest, and, without a word, hurried into 
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the family quarters. For a whale I felt uncommonly un- 
comfortable, thinking I had unwittingly offended him. 
By-and-by, however, a domestic approached, and humbly 
begged me to “ honourably condescend to enter into the 
honourable hot bath.” I then realized that? my friend’s 
hixste simply sprang from his de^re to show hospitality by 
having my bath ready on my svrrival. It was a little bit 
of spontaneous kindness which^ showed me that getting 
into hot water does not necessarily jirove one has “ put 
one’s foot in it ” with one’s friends. The next morning 
we said an unwilling saypnara and regretfully departed, 
with the reiterated “ please honourably deign to come back 
again ” still ringing in our cam, and mingling with juvenile 
farewells. One could not but feel lio’fcr well’ deserved is 
the title in “ uncivilised ” Japan, by which in llygone days 
this kindly people delighted to call their home, Kitnshi no 
koku — “ the land of gentlemen.” 

During the course of that evening at Matsumoto* we 
were informed that a visitor was waiting below to see us. 
On asking him up he proved to be reporter of the 
“ Shinano Shimbun,” one of the leading newspapers in the 
pi'ovince. Ho wanted to hear about our travels and to 
learn our “ impressions ” of the people we had met and the 
places we had visited. 

It was not the first time I had been thus attacked, for 

« ^ 

last year, after my journey over the Ilarinoki-toge and the 
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ascent of Hodakayama, &c., he had approached me with a 

similar request. As his notes, however, were written in 

« • 

Japanese, the reproduction of them hero would be of no 
service. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

On the Nakasondo again — ^The peripatetic cobbler — Ja2)anose AlpSjie Clubs — 
Off to Ontako— An obliging official — Ascetic mountaineers— Lady- 
climbers— The now “ Excelsior ” — A night in a “ club hut ** — A warlike 
priest — Dawn on the i^uminit — ^Woird worship at sunrise — “"Bringing 
down the god *’ — Descent of the mountain — A pathetic scone— Japanese 
patriotism — A SpaHan mother — ^Tho Japanese “ Bed Cross Society ” — 
Kobe once more — Sat/Onara to the Alps of Japan. 

The culminating point of our tour, we luul agreed from 
the outset, was to be an ascent of tho sacred mountain 
Ontokc (“ the Auguk Peak ”), to which I have already 
referred in a previous, chapter. Accordingly, after a two 
days’ journey in pouring rain, the evening of Saturday, 
August 11, saw us snugly sheltered under the roof of -the 
Tawaraya at Fukushima, our starting point for tho expedi- 
tion. My boots had sadly suffered during the last few 
days, and when I got to Fukushima I forthwitli repaired 
to the home of the perip'atotic cobbler who had done me 
good service three years before. He usually spends his 
time at this place or at Agematsu, but now he was neither 
here nor there, but on his rounds elsewhere. This drove 
nle to resort to the village mender of fencing gear, who, 
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after much instruction and many cautions, did what was 
needful. 

On Sunday night the advent of numerous pilgrims— for 
crowds* are constantly coming and going just now — created 
considerable disturbance, for Japanese pilgrimages very 
generally partake of the nature of a pious picnic. These 
Oriental Alpine clubs differ in constitution from anything 
wo arc accustomed to ii^ Europe, excepting that each 
member pays an cntrance-fce and a subscription. The 
former is usually about 5 sen (say *1 ^d.), and the latter 
from 1 to 3 sen per month. Shortly before the climbing 
season begins, the club meets and draws lots to settle 
who shall represent it on the pilgrimage to the chosen 
peak. The* w^ensSs of those thus chosen ai*e paid out of 
the common fund. The trip from Kobe to Ontake and 
back costs about 13s. or so. Other members are allowed 
to join the pjirty, but only at their own expense. An 
experienced member, familiar with the route and its objects 
of interest, is chosen as sendachi, a sort of guide and 
manager, and in this respect resembles the “ conductor ” 
of a party of Cook’s tourists. As has been already men- 
tioned, at each inn patronised on fhc way, a ho no tenugui 
(a sort of Japanese towel), adorned with the club crest, 
name, &c., is given to the landlord, to signify approval of 
the accommodation to other members who may follow after. 
These pilgrim mountaineers are usually distinguislicd by* 
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their white garments and enormously wide hats, as well as 
by the hexagonal alpenstock of plain desd they carry in 
their hands. At tlie chief shrines on the mountain the staff 
and' clothes arc stamped with Chjnesc and Sanskrit 
characters, to denote that the , owner has been so far, and- 
thus remind one of the practice in vogue among certain 
classes of tourists in Alpine Switzerland that keeps alive 
the familiar legend, “ Id on mavqm les hdtons.” , • 

As Professor Chamberlain has remarked,* “ Pilgrimages 
have been a recognized institution among Japanese 
Buddhists from the very earliest times of Japanese Budd- 
hism, the practice having been already in full force among 
the Buddhists of China, and before that, again, in India.” 
Chinese residents near Foochow have tfld me* of pilgrim- 
ages they have seen made by Avhite-robed naountiiinccrs 
to hill-shrines in that neighbourhood, but I have been 
unable to gain much detailed information. In Japan, the 
favourite peaks ascended by thb pilgrim climbers are JFuji 
and Ontake, though Cminc San in Y.amato, of lesser, 
height, has also a considerable vogue. 

But it is with the “August Peak” that we arc now 
concerned. This rcmarksible summit is an ancient volcano. 
It would fairly be called “ extinct ” were it not that the 
sulphurous fumes that burst from crevices in the rocks in 
places, solfataras, and other proofs of dcraiant activity still 

“ Journal of the Anthropological Institute,’ May, 1893*, p. 359. 
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show it to be instinct with the breath of volcanic life. It 
is not, strictly speaking, “ dead,” but only sleeping, though 
no eruption has been recorded in historic times. Geo- 
graphically, it is cuj off by a deep and wide depre.*ion 
from the main range of the, Japanese Alps. Figuratively 
speaking, it is still more differ«*ntiatcd from those peaks by 
reason of the extraordinary hypnotic practices pursued by 
various of the pilgrim banc^ whose special goal it is during 
the months vf July and August. 

Fukushima, the cliicf starting point for the pilgrims who 
approach Oulake from the east (i.e. from Tokyo and the 
upper Naktusendo), is a picturesque spot some 23 miles from 
the summit of*tho peak. The brown cottages with their 
unusually ov( 4 i-hangiug stone-weighted roofs, remind 
one vividly ef Alpine chalets. From fhe village, a walk of 
seven miles or so brought us flirough fOol ravines and shady 
forest groves to Kurosawa, where the shrine of Iwo- 
haiden marks the fiimoto* or actual base of the saci’cd 
moUhtain. Here the pilgrims purcha.so their alpenstoeks 
and get them, as well as their white garments, stamped by 
the priests to certificate their climb. The Kannushi, or 
“god guardian ” in charge of the shrine, proved most kind 
and hospitable. ^lo even offered to stamp my garments 
and my Alpine %tick (one of Hill’s abbreviated ice-axes), and 
to give me a certificate of the ascent without my troubling 
to make it«! The characters usually printed on the tunica 
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read : — “ Ontakc San, Ontakc tdizan, Gyoho Shinriki,” and 
signify “ Mount (lit. Mr.) Ontakc, the ascent of Ontake, 
(certificating) the divine power of the practice.” 

From iwo-haiden our path woun 4 in imd out jaf the 
eastern spurs of the great mountain whose blunt summit, 
scarred with dark red lava streams, and seamed with white 
slopes of snow, rose far above the forests that clothp its 
shoulders and lower fianks. As^one passed from cUol shade 
to dazzling sunlight under a cloudless sky, the repeated 
transition nearly toob away one’s breath. Mounting to a 
higher grassy ridge, we arrived at the Matsuwo rest-house, 
the first of the little huts that mark the successive stages 
of the mountain path. These are the Japanese representa- 
tives of the Swiss Club huts, and are si5)pos0d to be ten in 
number — the first a*t the foot and the tenth <’ at the top. 
The whole mountain js compared to a quantity of rice, 
enough to fill a sJw (a little over three pints) measure, spUt 
on the ground in a conical heap.* This sho is divided Jmto 
ten parts, each called a go or rather more than a gilh, so 
that the huts at the several stages are known as ichigome, 
nigome, &c., or, as we should put it in sporting language, 
“first lap,” “second Isfl),” and so on. Whilst we were 
breakfasting at the Matsuwo hut, a band of pilgrims, 
descending from the summit, clad in ceremonial white, and 

headed by their sendachi, or president, arrived upon the 

• • 

Scene. Our curiosity was aroused as one by. one they 
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laid aside their dusty garments and passed out of the hut 
to where, behind a tall memorial stone, a little cascade fell 
with a musical splasli into its rocky basin. Soon above the 
sound the waterfall the voice of prayer arose. Each of 
the traveller! took his stand in turn under the chilly fall, 
and 'with chattering teetR and quivering limbs, repeated 
his litany of penitence for past transgression, with prayers 
for futufe freedom from j sinning. It is this sought-for 
puiity of soul of whjeh*thc white garments are the outwanl 
symbol. To it the ascent of Ontake is believed to conduce. 
The seitdachi, as the loader of the band, however, is 
distinguished by additional insignia. A kesa, a sort of 
Buddhist stole, adorned with tufts of silk, encircles his 
shoulders. Up hi! sleeve, or sometimes stuck inside the 

collar of his tunic at the back of his -ncck, he canics the 

• • 

sacred goJiei — the wand with notched white papers 

pendent from the top, always seen in Shinto temples, &c. 

» 

In Ifis h^nd he bears a ahakiijo, a stsiff adorned with loose 
metal rings, which is intended to serve the purposes of 
alpenstock, siren-whistle, and field-marshal’s bdton all in 
one. The ahaJeujo belonging to this particular semlachi 
was an especially^remarkable instrument. He informed us 
confidcntuilly ^hat it was called Kumo-Kiri, the “cloud- 
cutter.” He had obtained it, he said, by means of direct 
intervention on the part gf the god of Ontake himself in 
answer to* mystic incantations. Even when the denses*t 
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mists obscured the way it never failed to point out the 
proper path. Sometimes a member of the band will cany 
a huge conch-shell, which is blown from time to time when 

i 

p&ssing along the road or through the mountain-forests. 
Its original use was probably to scare the will! beasts that 
infested the lonely thickets on the higher peaks. 

A charming old gentleman, with snow-white hair, 
consented to join the group w’e pliotographed from' the door 
of the hut. He had come, he said, from a long distance, in 
the hope that the supernatural influences pervading the 
peak would avail to cure him of disease, for it is at 
Matsuwo-no-taki (the Matsuwo cascade) that one of the 

c 

great mountain spirits is believed to dwell. Near the hut 
a cluster of memorial stones stand like a collection of grave- 
yard monuments to commemorate the achievements of 

I I 

famous sei\d,(xcli% of bygone days. One tells of the hero of 
100 ascents, another of 37, of 35 and so on. A huge flat 
slab is engraved with a portrait of Kakumci-gyoja, the first 
ascetic-mountaineer to climb Ontakc from this direction. 
His eyes, and the bell he holds in his hand (for he was a 
Buddhist by persuasion) arc brilliantly painted in gold ; 
whilst on the rock below, a imir of hands, carved in bas-relief 
and coloured bright crimson, remind one of the times when 
in Japan at least the red print of a man’s hand aflixed to a 
document stood for his seal. [In connection with Mr. 
dalton’s “finger prints” this fact may not be without 
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point.) Higher up a solitary post is adonied with an 
inscription telling of the first winter accent of Ontake on 
January 23, some years ago. 

After a fareweil greeting to the pilgrim band we 
mounted qfiickly to the direst of the grassy ridge above. 
On overtopping it we trere greeted with a sight of the 
missive form of our familiar twin-topped Norikura, the 
“ saddld peak,” nearly dye north. The treeless slope we 
were now*on is decorated with a picturesque hut, known 
{IS “ The Place of the Thousand *Piues.” The apparent 
contradictoriness of the title may be explained by the fact 

that whilst tlic forest above this limit is Imperial property, 

• « * 

air else belongs to the villages below, and so is mostly 
disafforested. SjiJices in the forest, however, are let to the 
priests attached to the Ontake shrine, and by them again 
sublet to the keepers of the hoyu or pilgrim huts. On 
entering the forest belt, at a height of 6,000 feet, we found 
a ^‘ofu^ion of chestnut, birch, Chamcecypai'is obtusa and 
several, sorts of fir. Passing clear of this some 2,000 feet 
'higher up, we came out on a steep spur covered with dwarf 
pine, alder, and mountain ash. The rest-house at this 
point is knowi^ as Nio-niii-do, and corresponds to those 
{dready spoken of on Fuji, &c., as marking the former limit 
of woman’s freedom in bygone days. There now, however, 
seems to be littfo distinction made between the sexes in 
matters hiountaineeriu?, unless it be that while men 

• T 2 
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pilgrims usually wear white stockings as part of their 
climbing costume, , it is more, usual for ladies to don 
leffginffs of lavender silk. 

From the Nio-nin-dd, the eastern wall of the cratdlr lip 
now rose immediately above, aitd our gradually steepening 
route lay over rough ridges of hWa, streaks of snow, and 
broken rocks. From its shelter in the* low spreading 
branches of the haimcitsu, a stai(itled hare shot foHh and 
nearly ran between my legs in its alarm,^ It was here that 
we caught up the oddest specimen of a pilgrim I ever beheld. 
A veritable * Excelsior ’ was hfi : his garments once were 
white, but were now toned down by exposure to a grimy 
grey. In this connection I may remark that the greatest proof 
of sanctity is seen where the dirtiest cl&thes proclaim the 
number of ascents the wearer has made on the sacred peak. 
Round a shaggy unkempt mass of coal-black hair he wore 
a white towel. On his back he bore a motley load of 
offerings for the Spirit of the Summit. Amongst othbrs 
were a wooden tsiblet decorated with spear-heads^^^ a pine 
branch, and a thick tress of hair. This liist, he said, had 
been sent as a votive offering by a woman whose proxy he 
was. To complete his curious outfit, in Ips hand he bore 
“a banner with a strange device ” — Ontake jinsha — “for 
the Ontake shrine.” 

Later in the afternoon, as oui; party .reached the top 
(10,000 feet), and were examining the little shrinh with its 
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attendant array of images, guardian gods, and deified 
heroes of the past, the old^ man arrived^ with his load. He 
presented the offerings with prayers of touching earnestness 
and gestures of the strangest kinds. Below the summit in 
various spols, the rock is literally cushioned with the cast- 
off waraji of the pilgrilns, for it is regarded as almost a 
breaeh of good*manners, if not of piety, to omit to change 
the fooVgear at certain ojthodox resting-places. Hero and 
there I noticed pg,irs of X*®^i^pcd geta (wooden pattens) 
lying on the ground. These arc worn only by gyoja 
(ascetics) of the strictest Sbrt. The presence of only one 
piece of wood \uidemcath the sole affords greater immunity 
to stray beetles, snakes, &c., that arc in danger of being 
crushed, for the dhrliost pilgrim-mountaineers were strictly 
Buddliist In their desire to avoid the biking of animal life.* 
Moreover the obviously greater •difficulty of progression 
from place to place on a onc-toothed patten is held to be 
mbre picritorious. Tlie idea involved is probably akin to 
that >\hich in old-time European pilgrimages prompted the 
traveller to put peas into his sliocs. 

* This once universal tenet of Buddhism is now gradually dying out, 
and flesh-meat is being consumed in iiia^asing quantities throughout Japan. 
Kobe beef is noted throughout the Treaty Ports of the East for its excellence. 
Nevertheless, a Japanese friend of mine, an engineer, not long ago told me 
that the hold oif the old ideas was still tenacious here and there. The land- 
lady of a country inn at which ho intended to stay one night, tiuned him 
away almost in a fur}' when she discovered that amongst his baggage he 
had a tin of Kobo beef ! ** Hotir did he know that the spirit of an honoured 

relative of*his or hers might not l)e imprisoned in the contents of the case ? ” 
To her it was a tfiattor of the mos^ serious importance. • * 
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Descending the flight of steps that lead from the 
enclosure we passed into the ^ hut — the highest on the ’ 
mountain — and spent the night with Tochiyama, tlie 
Kanmishi who guards the sacred sunmnit. He wds an 
interesting person, and in spirft he remindcd‘'one of the 
fighting prelates of the Middle Ages. Talking of the war 
in Korea then progressing, he waxed clocfuent as he told 
how fond he was of fencing and shooting, at which 'warlike 
accomplishments he said he was keeping his hand in. 
Like old Fujiwara, our hunter-guide on Jouendake, and 
thousands of other superannudted aspirants after military 
fame. Tie was longing to be called to fight for |;he honour of 
his Emperor and his beloved land. Wherever ^one went 
among the i)eople that summer, the same* unanimous spirit 
was manifested. At Matsumoto I had been warned of the 

I 

danger of travelling iA the interior. I vras told the 
suspected leanings of England towards China were likely to 
embitter the minds of the country folk against the English, 
and matters might go hard with me should my nationality 
be discovered I Truly the whole 41,000,000 of this 
patriotic people were as one in heart and hope touching the 
progress of the campaign. 

On the morrow we repaired, in the small hours, to the 
little rocky platform on which the topmost shrine is built. 
Through the grey mists northward the long line of the 
distant peaks of the Japanese Alps seem literally to uplift 
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themselves, like rocky islfets emerging from a sea of white 
clouds. Below us lay the highest of the six great 
craters that stretch in a line along the lughest ridge. The 
watci;^ of the lake that fills it are hpld to possess mira(Ailous 
powers to heal and to harnj. The day before we had seen 
pilgrims carrying large bundles of paper on their shoulders 
down the moui)j;ain. These, they informed us, they had 
previously soaked in the lake, and were taking them to 
their far-off homes. They arc then bestowed on suffering 
friends, who malte them up into pills, which when 
swallowed arc said to curp an astonishing catalogue of 
maladies. But due reverence must be shown to the water, 
fof, we were* told with awe, on one occasion an impious 
climber had ventured, travel-stained as he was, to 

Imthc in the lake, was punished with a sudden and shock- 
ing death for*his act of delecration. 

As we stood on our vantage point, 10,000 feet above the 
sea, the arrival of a nunfber of pilgrims from a hut below 
told us the sun was about to rise. Bevereutly the white- 
robed party approached the shrine, and made their offerings 
with earnest prayers. They then turned eastwards, as the 
shrine itself faces, and proceeded, as the first bars of golden 
light began to steal up into the sky, to pay their supplica- 
tions to the Cloddess of the Sun. First of all, they clapped 
their hands to call the divinity’s attention to their rcqucsts> 
and then broke out into a series of harat, or chants* of 
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“prayers of pulilication.” Intcitoingled with the chants 
were repetitions of the invocation which is also continually 
heard as a band of pilgrims mounts upwards on the ascent, 

li6kkon Shojo O Yama Kaisei” i.e., “May our six 
senses be pure, and may the^weathcr on the honourable 
peak be fine ! " * 

Then followed a series of extraordinary pantomimic 
gestures called in-musubi, “ seal-knots.” The wckdncss of 
these it is almost impossible to describe. With intense 
energy and earnestness the fingers of both hands are 
tied and twisted into the , strangest combinations of 
knots, like the “cat’s cradles” made by children at play. 
Each twist, each knot, has its own nieaniug, and 
resembles a sort of dumb alphabet, s|ipkeu nVlth all the 
expression that physical action can put into it. For 
language it is really' ^mcant to be, addre’ssed to those 
invisible powers of evil against whose malevolence the 
pilgrim is appealing for protectidn. As"each sign is made, 
a violent grunt accompanies it by way of emphasis. 
These pantomimic prayers arc concluded with a cmious 
digital device called Kuji-(jo-shimpd, “ the exorcism of the 
nine strokes.” lu this, tlw pUgrim holds the fingers of his 

* This invocation is of Buddhist origin, and the six senses referred to are 
the eyes, ears, nose, tongue, heart, and body. Few of ttie pilgrims -who 
I'cpeat it understand its moaning, as the words are mostly Chinese. Those 
travellers, however, who have heai^ the chant on the lonely mountain sido, 
only broken by the ringing of the Sendachfs bell, wifi not readily forgot its 
wWrd effect. * 
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right hand, sheathed, as it were, in his left, to represent a 
sword. He then suddenly draws them forth and cuts the 
air with nine swift strokes, five horizontal and four 





OIAQRAMS OF KUJI-Q04HIMPO AffO IN-MU8UBI, FROM AN 
* 'ILLUSTRATED MANUAL. 

vertical, alteAiately. With each movement he utters a 
Sanskrit syllable,^of the i^tual meaning of which, however, 
he is entirely ignorant. This device is apparently meaift 
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to be both offensive and defensiv^, typifying as it does both 
the exorcism of the powers of evil, and at the same time 
imposing a barrier against their attacks on the. soul. 

During all this time the Kannushi ^ochiynma sat stolid 
in his sentinel box by the shribe. He looked on at the 
proceedings with a sceptical coatempt born of excessive 
familiarity. To me the whole scene, though now I was by 
110 means witnessing it for the first time, was weird to a 
degree. But a stranger sight still tvas in store. As I 
crossed the platform,! suddenly noticed another knot of 
pilgrims, who, to escape observation, had hidden them- 
selves behind the shrine. When I came upon them I 
found them engaged in the uncanniest pursuit of all. ' 
Holding before Ipm, between the palms of his out- 
stretched hands, a gohei, one member of the party was 
squatting on a rock in front of the rest, who sat facing him 
— as nearly as their confined quarters would allow — in 
Indian file. It is worthy of notice that the man’s .legs 
were not tucked under him in Japanese sitting fashion, but 

9 

folded in front, like the Hindu, &c. He was acting as a 
sort of medium (the Japanese word nakaza=“ seat 
betw'een ”) of communication betwixt his friends and the 

u 

mountain divinities they had come to consult. Closing his 
eyes, the nahaza sat silent and still. Bis companions 
broke out into a subdued chorus of prayer. Soon the face 
of the medium began to turn a livid hue. Unearthly 
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g^piags issued from his •throat, and the gohei trembled 
and shook violently in his Jiands. His, eyes turned up- 
wards in their sockets until only about half the iris was 
visible.* A series of tonvulsive jerks at length brought the 
fjoJm to a standstill above ^ 1 s forehead. This was a sign 
that a god had come, ^’hereupon the vmeza (literally, 
“ the scat in fronf ”), a pilgrim who had been all the time 
acting as* a sort of precentor to the rest, bent reverently 
towards the mediupj. With his forehead lowly bowed on 
the rock between them, he inquired the “ honourable 
name ” of the .august visitoi^ who had now replaced the 
personality of,the medium by his owm presence. In a 
hoarse whisper came the reply, “I am Fukan Reijin.” 
This was the p*osthumous name ’of the canonized 
mountaineer wrjio, exactly century before, had made 
the first ascent of Ontakc from the Odaki side (sometimes 
called the “back-way,” in^ contradistinction to the Kuro- 
zawa or “ front entrance ”). 

As the viaeza heard the name, he went on to put the 
requests of the several pilgrims. All were simple enough. 
Som^ referred to the weather they were likely to have on 
their travels ; the^health of those .at home, or their business 
prospects during the coming year. In a low voice the 
nakaza pronounced the god’s replies. All were con- 
veniently vague ^n theiiw or.acular orthodoxy, though I 
remember .116 predicted cloudy weather for that afte^oon. 
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Indeed, I had good cause to recollect it when, a few hours 
later, we were plunging dowp the 8lii)pcry slopes in the 
forest through a thunderstorm of pitiless violence. When 
all the questions put had been dealt with categorically, the 
(johei in the medium’s handst ivjis lowered in token that 
the spirit had departed, and that the man was now himself 
again. The maeza then arose, and with necessary, well- 
meant violence, set to ruhhing ^hc body and pounding the 
limbs of the nakazci, so stiff and rigid hail they turned 
during the cataleptic ‘trance. Soon the man came to, and 
the party went away. They had taken no raoVc notice 
of my pvi'senco than of the stocks and stones that 
surrounded u.s. 

As my i)arty were this year makiVig a sort of col of 
Ontake, we did not retrace our steps of the previous day. 
By way of variation* we descended by a steeper and, in 
some respects, more interesting route — that reaching 
Agematsu by way of Odaki. Leaving the summit at 
8*30 A.M., a rather trying descent of rough Iswa, loose 
cinders, and then steep rocks, took us down to the Kongo- 
doji hut, or, rather, its shattered remains. The sky soon 
became overcast, and a ‘tropical thunderstorm, with sheets 
of rain, drove us for over an hour to shelter in the Ta-no- 
hara hut. At the Nakagoya lower down we saw diagrams 
representing the old religious^ dance , descriptive of the 
'legend of Suzume-no-mikoto. During the tim6 Ontake is 
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open, a troupe of performers give this play at Kurosawa. 
The hut-keeper told us that a branch of the Tomoye Ko 
(one of the principal pilgiim clubs), on their way up the 
mountain, had recently paid $30 for a performance on 
thefr own account. Aftei* making the descent, they 
gave $15 fur an cxhibitioif by way of a service of interces- 
sion for the Emperor and for his success in the war with 
China. • 

As we efcared the forest we fell in with a couple of 
Shinto priests, with whom w'c had d chat under the toini 
below the Nakagoya hut. As they stood for their photo- 
graphs, their dingy garments and shaggy hair contrasted 

• * 

strangely with the sinootli-shaven crowns and brighter, 
richer robes ^ways nvorn by their Buddliist brethren in the 
plains. About 2 p.m. a slight detour from the downward 
track took us to Uie foot of the Qtaki, a lovely cascade 
falling over the face of a clilF into a secluded basin shaded 
by tall, dark cryptomeria. As yve stood watching the play 
of light ^and shadow on the glancing waters, a solitary 
pilgrim entered the glen. Stripping entirely naked. In? 
took his stand under the icy fall, and crossing his hands on 
his breast, broke ^ out into an almost agonizing scries of 
prayers for cleansing from sin and for purity of soul. 
Without this purity, I was told, it w’as useless to ascend 
to the mountain and b^nd in supplication at the sacred 
shrine. And as one listened to the pleadings of what 
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certainly seemed to bo a soul jin real earnest, the words 

of David vividly came back — 

» * 

“Who shall ascend into tho hill of tho Lord? or who shall stand in His 
holy place ? " * 

He that hath clean hands, and a pprc heart ; who hath not lifted up his 
soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully.” , 

May it not bo of such as he that the |;|i-eat Apostle once 
wrote, “ In every nation he thsjt fcareth Him an'd worketh 
righteousness is accepted with Him ? 

Near the base of the mountain a neat new shrine, 
sheltering under the Ice of perpendicular creeper-grown 
cliffs, bears the warning inscription raku-gaki muyo 
(“Needless scribbling is prohibited”). At Odaki, a 
finely-situated hamlet perched on a '‘hill-side above the 
rushing waters of the Odaki-gawa, we spent the night. 
Everything was en j%te in commemoration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the first ascent of’ Ontake by 
Fukan Eeijin, already referred to. When the good 'man 
first made the attempt, he is said to have hopelessly lost 
his way. On the second, however, he was aided by a 
ptarmigan, which guided him safely to the top. 

The viatsuri (festival) in the climber’s honour lasted 
through the earlier half of August. A cluster of tall 
bamboos, with long streamers fluttering in the breeze, stood 
sentinel over a m.agnificent monolith ^bearing the great 
man’s name and titles. This was an oval slab 14 feet by 
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8 feet, erected on a mound at the entrance t 9 the village. 
Its presence reminded one of the Chanmuix commemora- 
tion of Balmat’s world-famed feat on Mont Blanc. 

After a night ah the Kannush^s house at Qdaki, we 
walked in thfi cool freshness t)f the early morning nearly to 
Agematsu, on the Nakaseifdo, by one of the loveliest routes 
in this part of* the countiy. Of all the picturesque 
charactcdstics of the sctaiery on the east side of the 
Japanese Alps, perliaps the bridges are the mo.st remark- 
able. Of none is this more true than of Ambabashi, some 
2| miles from Odaki. Dailc timbers arc cleverly fixed 
against the smooth straight sides of pai-allel cliffs at a 
height of 100 fpet or more above a deep green pool. The 
water is so clear tliat the bases of the cliffs are visible 
many feet bhlow the surface. 

At the bridge of Hashido further on, the landlord of the 
little rcst-hbuse — where Belcher and I had halted three 
yeaA ago on our way from the sacred mountain — 
recognized me at once and gave us a kindly welcome. On 
reaching the Nakasendo I had to bid a regretful farewell to 
my trusty comrade, for Hamilton’s work compelled him 
to return to Nagoya before I liad completed my tour, 
Uraguchi and I returned to Fukushima later in the day. 
As we threw ourselves on the chairle.ss floor of our inn that 
evening after di^cr, wo, fell to studying the words of 
wisdom from a Chinese classic, wdth which a thoughtful 
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landlord! Bad 'adunied tlic fusvima (sliding scions) .of our ■ 
apartment One, of the insertions, (juite .incidental! j’, 
l^rew a .little light on the' dilatory way in' which that 
worthy 'u9^' tb call me in the morning.*. It declared,. 
“ There is here no fixed time fhr retiring or riang,' but owh 
one docs as he feels inclined.’.’ Another, in a metaphoric 
Vein that displayed a romarkahle knowledge of' anatomy, 
warned us sententiously that,. “Though life, like the 
entrails of a sheep, be many thousands of miles long, yet 
fame is ever as short fis the horns of a snail.” 

The squalling of infants, less than a mile away, nof. 
seldom disturlied our rest. The »*xperlcnce, trivial as it 
may seem to the ordinaiy observer, is one more worthy of 
note in a land whei’c it is the fond dehision of the passing 
globe-trotter to believe that babies never cry. That it is a 
stern reality, any one ‘who is not deaf and has tmvelled- 
with his ears open in the eountiy must freely own. 
An English teacher in one of the higher Japanese 
schools once received from his pupils a collection of 
epigrams upon this very topic. One scholar described a 
crying baby as “a ease of chian (‘disturbing ,tho 

public tranquillity ’).” Another as “ a broken wind instru- 

* On this subject I may remark that some of the countiy folk have a great 
objection to waking persons by force. They beliovo that the soul, in the form 
of a small black ball, deserts the body of a person going to sleep. If the 
owner bo waked suddenly the soul is saidaot to hay^ timi) to return, hence 
fatal consequences are likely to follow. This belief is held by other races 
also. “ 




K, Tamamura, phot. 

IN THE 'PARA&ISC OF BABIES —WHERE "CHILDREN NEVER CRY.” 

[P. 388. 
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ment that has to be beatea in order to bring it into proper 
shape again.” 



‘true till DLATH*-THE BUQLER 8HIRAKAMI OENJIRO, AT 
THE BATTLE OF BONO HWAN. 

* 


It was so long since we had loceived any news regarding 
,the war, that wc were naturally anxious to ge^ the papers 
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promised by our friend Kakuzen from lAlatsumoto. When 
they arrived,' we read the most curious stories telling of the 
wave of patriotisih sweeping over the country from end to 
end.‘ No sacrifice seemed too gi'eat, if so be even the hum- 
blest might thereby advance “ the glory of the Emperor.” 
A barber of Nagoya wanted to ^how his patriotic zeal by 
shaving all the soldiers of the garriso];i free of charge. 
When this was good-naturedly forbidden by the qpmmand- 
ing ofiKcer, the worthy fellow, it' is true, continued to make 
the usual charge of per beard, but' insisted on giving 
each man a bottle of lemonade to make up ! The strangest 
instance of all, however, was this : a party of young men 
formed themselves into a guild, under a '^ow to abstain 
from venereal practices, in order to s^ve mOirey to con- 
tribute to the Patriotic Fund ! During the progress of the 
war, strange stories were told 'that showed ' that the same 
patriotic fire was burning in every breast in this extraor- 
dinary nation. 

On one occasion an old gentleman received a le'tter from 
one of his two sons who had gone to the war. “ M^hen my 
brother and I joined our regiment,” he said, “we each 
exacted a promise from t the other that if either met his 
death before reaching the gates of Peking, the survivor 
should carry his corpse within the walls of China’s capital. 
But my brother is already slain, and we are yet far away 
Jfrom the great city. I have therefore, in' order to fulfil my 
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promise, cut off a portion of my brother’s ,body, which I 
have placed inside my cap^ so that, when we enter victorious 



WOUNDED OHINE8E PRISONERS BROUGHT INTO A JAPANESE FIELD- 
HOSPITAL DURING THE WAR— FROM A NATIVE CARTOON. 


into the conquered capitsil, my brother’s spirit will behold 
and know his heart’s desire has been accomplished.” An^ 
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as the old man read the letter, he quietly laughed, and 
said, “ Well done, my son ! ” ' 

An old widow lady, mother of an only son, one day 
received the news of her darling’s death. Her friends at 

* . Of f 

once, mare Japonico, gathered (round to offer* sympathy. 
But, with indignant scorn, she turned away. “ Widow 
though I am,” she cried, “ I count it but a privilege to give 
my only sou to die for the honour of his Emperor /md his 
country.” 

How it all recalls the Spartan mother of the old an- 
thology 

Eight sons Domooneta at Sparta’s call 
Sent forth — one tomb received them all. * 

No tear she shod, but shouted “ Victory,! 

Sparta, I bore them but to die for thee I ” * 

r. 

We made our way back to J46be by the Gpmbei Toge, 

c • 

the Koshu Kaido, and Minobu, and the rapids of the Fuji- 
kawa. The magnificent Buddhist temple, dedicated to 

I 

Nichiren, on the quiet, forest-clad hill-side at Minobu, 
formed a picture whose beaut}* will long remain fresh in 
our recollections. At Iwabuchi we took the Tokaido train 
to Kobe, having as companions a detachment of soldiers 
bound for Korea. Great enthusiasm, albeit* of a quiet sort, 
was manifested along their route. - At several, stations the 
train drew up to find a platform adorned with lanterns and 
fUigs decorated with the Red Crols Society’s badge, whilst 
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attendants dispensed cold water and tea to the warriors 
thirsty with a hot and dusty journey from the capital 
And so we bade our farewell to the Alps of Japan. They 
do not, it is true,, display the glories of glacieiHshiouded 
pbaks, and the scale on wliicii they are built is only two-thirds 
t^at of the famous Alps of Switzerland. But the pic- 
turesqueness 0^ their valleys, and the magnificence of the 
dark attd silent forests that clothe their massive flanks, 
surpass afiything J have met with in European Alpine 
wanderings. And of them with equal truth it may be said, 
“ How many deep sources of delight are gathered into the 
compass of their gleus and vales, and how, down to the 
most secret cluster of their far-away flowers, and the idlest 
leap of their straying streamlets, the whole heart of Nature 

seems thii^ting to give, and still to give, shedding forth 

. * • • 

her everlasting bqpcficence with a 'profusion so patient^ so 
passionate; that our utmost observance and thankfulness 
are but^ at last, neglects of her nobleness, and apathy to her 
love.” , (Ruskin, “ Modern Painters,” Book IV.) 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The origin of “ Kami-oroslii ” — Kobo Daishi and Chinese Buddhism — ^Tho root 
of the matter — A, private stance — Government prohibitioiis-*^Go-5, the 
crows and the crops — The “ fox-posseil»iou.” , 

A PEW remarks may not be out of place with reference 
to the origin of the curiousi practices described in the 
preceding chapter. After several times witnessing per- 
formances of them on the mountain side — as well as m a 

I I 

more detailed and elaborate manner at a'meeting of one of 
the j)i]grim clubs in private — I can only coVnc to the 
conclusion that they are simply survivaj.s of old forms of 
Hindu mysticism, which have reached Japan 'by way of 
China and Korea. In the paper by Professor Chaniberlain, 
already referred to on p. 270, he has pointed out that when 
Buddhism was introduced into Japan, it brought with it a 
whole museum of Chinese superstitions on the top of 
original Indian beliefs and* practices, themselves the slowly 
accumulated legacy of a hoary antiquity. Allowing for 
natural modifications, the present customs in vogue 
amongst these Ontake pilgrims (qnd others closely resemb- 
l&g them) are just such as we might expect “when we 
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realize how much of tha religious beliefs ami practices of 
the ■ Japanese have been derived from China* through 
Korea. Friends of my own, who have lived and travelled 
and observed in tholess known parts of those countries, tell 
m*e of customs almost identical with those I have l)een 
endeavouring to describe,® although, of course, the practices 
in their principal features are such sis ard known to be 
commorf to vsirious rsices at different times. 

The fsiriious Buddhist teacher, Kukai, better known in 
Japan by his posthumous name of Kobo Daishi, visited 
China in 804 a.d., for the purpose of studying Buddhism 
more closely ^uuder the guidance of the great abbot Hui- 
Kwo. On his^i’cturn he founded the .sect of Shingon, “ the 
true teac.hing.” It^s especially in the mystic practices of this 

and similai sects, — widely spread, though secretly indulged 

• * . • 

in, througliout Jayun, diioHy amongst the lower orders. — 
that we find such a striking resemblance in all essential 
fearturos to such systems as the Yoga of the Hindus, from 
which ^Chinese Buddhism and Taoism largely borrowed. 

* Cp. ‘‘The China Ueviow,” vol. iv., p. 78, : “ If there bo any. family 

in trouble a somnambulo is sent for. Incense sticks are lighted and put into 
that niche dedicated to the spirit of the hHjirth. As soon as the particulars 
as to the nature of tHe difliculty are learned, the medium seats himself on a 
low stool ami crouches down so that his head rests on his knees. Ho utters 
incantations ; a bidden change comes over his body, which is convulsed with 
spasms. Ho apparently falls fast asleep, duostious are put wliich the 
somnambule answers in the name of the s 2 >irit in an unnatm'ul voice. When 
all is over Ijo is walied up by feud shouts, etc., from those around.” CJp# 
also Appendix 11. on * Notes on the exorcism of sjurits in Korea.* 
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Interesting notes on the Yoga practices will be found in Sir 

I 

Monier Williams’ “ Buddhism,” Lecture X., and again ‘in a 
remarkable book by Surgeon-Major Waddell, on “ Lamaism 
in Tllibet.’^’ On p. 141 of the latter book we read, ^‘The 
Yoga doctrine of ecstatic union with the universal spirit 

I 

had been introduced into Hindhism about 150 b . c . by 
Patanjali, and* is not unknown to Westdrn systems. It 
taught spiritual advancement by^ means of a self-ltypriotis- 
ing to be learned by rules .... ^anga, importing 
Patanjali’s doctrine into Buddhism and abusing it, taught 
that by means of mystic formulas, — as spells, the reciting 
of which should be accompanied by music^ and certain 
distortion of the fingers (inudrd) — a state of mental fixity 
might be reached, characterized by neilther thought nor 
annihilation of thoughts, and consisting of sixfold bodily 
and mental happiness (yogi), whence wquld result endow- 
ment with special miracle-working powers. These mira- 
culous powers may be used for exorcism and sorcery, and 

I. 

for purely secular and selfish objects. Those who metered 
these practices were called Yogacarya.” 

Some of my rcadei's may possibly hold that an inquiry 
into such things as these fs only a waste of time. Others 
will say that the Christian should have nothing to do with 
the investigation of phenomena or practices which by 
those who can'y them on are avowed to have connection 
with beings of another world — and that not of the upper 
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order of the supernatuKil. But, for mysqjif, I cannot 
believe this. For I hold„ with Bishop Westcott,* that 
“ even the rudest ‘ demon worship ’ contains the germ of 
this feeling by wliich the worshipper seeks to ,be at one 
witli some power which is £tdverse to him. It is a witness 
to something in man by Vhich he is naturally constituted 
to feel after a hsfemonious fellowshi]) with all that of which 
he is conscious — with thg unseen and with the finite no 
less than with the fcen and the material.” 

During the course of my investigations into the origin, 
&c., of the foregoing practices, I was on several occasions 
invited by ofl^ciaie connected with various pilgrim clubs to 
attend the scales in private. Although the ceremony of 
Kavgahai'i, or KcPnii-oro.shi f as it is called, is thought to 
be most re^ily and efficaciously performed on the sacred 
peak, where the ^irits approached are considered to be 
most acces^ble, it also takes place, during such time as the 
mo&ntayi is not “ open,” in private. This is generally in 
the hoi^se of one of the club members, where the regular 
meetings of the club are held. The following account will 
show that the details of the service arc then, as might be 
cx])ected, much more elalwra^, though the essential 
features arc still the same. The meeting on this occasion 
took place at Ihe house of a rice merchant in Osaka, where 

* Cl). “The Qo^l of Life,” p^97. 

t Kangakaari=** cs^iaing the ghd to i-cst,” i.r. on the medium; 
vroshi-^ “ bringing the god down.” 
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tlio only clown-stairs room had been arranged to serve as a 
teiiijwrary chapel. 

The toko-no-ma — the recess which forms the place of 
honour in, a Japanese apartment — was hung with kakevimo 
(hanging scix)l 1-pictures), i-cpreaenting several *of the go'tls 
who are supposed to hold Ontake under their special 
])atrouago. In front of the hikeinono weVc placed a kurd 
(incense-burner), a goliei, and offerings of oranges, (hikes, &c. 
'riie officiating minister wiis a well-known SliintO i>riest 
of Osaka. Dressed ill while garments, stamped with the 
c.haracters that denote an ascent of ( Intake, and wearing the 
tall black hat familiar as a part of Shinto .priestly costume, 
he reverently took his seat l)eforc the e.vtemporised shrine. 
Clapping his hands together in the ordhiary way, he bent 
his heiid in priiyer. In the meantime the ricA-uierc.haut, 
who was to act Jis vakaza (medium ),.tentercd the bath- 
room at one end of the veniudah close; by, ‘and went 
through a scries of lusted ablutions, for much fasting and 
ceremonial purific-ation ai-e indispensable to a proper per- 
formance of the rites. After .him, another member of the 
company arase, stripped himself naked, and followed his 
example. The imkctza''no\v returned adorned in his 
pilgrim clothes, and wearing over his shouldera a ke,m or 
stole, and at his girdle a bell. Taking tfie golud from 
before the shrine, he placed it in, a little bamboo receptacle 
at hand. With lightt-d .miko (incense ^icks) lie ivroto 
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mystic figures in t£e aii^ and then returned them to the 
'k^o. In 'quick succession he next told hi*s rosary and 
waved the gohei violently in each quarter of the room, by 
way of purifying the place from evil infiuences. Ea*ch of 
th%se pcrforfnances he intcsrupted from time to time with 
finger twistings, writing «nysterious characters in the air, 
ringing his bcll,« and scattering a purificatory shower of 
sparks Avith flint and steel. Then he sprinkled salt towards 
the four cardinal joints in order to ward off further evil 
and for a similar purpose swept the air again with the 
gohei before returning to telUhis beads afresh. T’hen came 
jmother harai, or Shinto litany, said as a duet by the 
priest who acted as maeza, and the nakaza himself, 
intersperse’d 'with frequent repetitions of “ rokkoJi-shojo.” 

After morl incense-sticks had been lighted, oil was poured 

• » 

on the head 'of thp nakaza, who psoceeded to hang up Jiis 
keaa before the shrine and to purify tbe tenugui — with 
which his head had been bound round — in the smoke of 
the rising incense. Now the maeza took the lead for a 
while, muttering incantations over papers inscribed with 
Sanskrit characters, to the accompaniment of finger- 
twistings punctuated with energetic grunts. Amongst 
other prayers recited by the maeza was the O harai, or 
“ greater lifcfliy.” The principsil Shinto divinities were 
invoked and petitions pficred for the protection of the 
worshippfers anft their families, and for the prosperity t)f 
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their businesses. After the nanjes of ‘^the San-ju-rohidqji 
(** the thirty-six divine children ” — certain other Shintd 
celebrities) had been repeated, a passage of Buddhist 
sciij^ture in Sanskrit was intoned, beginning Hunnya 

I 

haramitstt.” Finally came* the petition for a god’-to 
descend, on the ground that the >place had been got reddy 
by purificatory rites. “Koko mo takama>,no ham nareha” 
“ Since this also is now (equivalent to) the plaki of high 
heaven.” 

« 

This concluded the first part of the service, and all was 
now ready for the medium to become possessed. That person 
thereupon, seating himself with his back to the shrine, tied 

* I 

liis kimono (outer ordinary garment) round his legs 'very 
tightly, and after crossing them in Hindu fashion in front 
of him, moved on to a piece of paper on which were 
ii^cribed the two chaxaiCters kohgd himitm — i\e., “profound 
mystery.” They were written, he afterwards remarked, by 
a very famous sendachi, now deceased. 

The most curious part of the stance then began. 

The tnaeza — still acting as a sort of master of cere- 
monies — tied the nakaza’s towel round its owner’s head, 
in return receiving a purifying sprinkling of salt over his 
own body. The gohei was now placed in the closed palms 
of the medium, who forthwith sat up crfact with fast- 
closed eyes, whilst the moeza waved a nusa (a sort of 
‘imiall gohei) and twisted his fingers with great lapidify. 
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In the meantime tKe medium’s face turned a ghastly livid 
hue, and heAvy breathing was succeeded by reixihing, as if 
the man were suffering from iml de mkr. Suddenly the 
gohei was jerked up as a sign that the god had come, find, 
as ithe mediiun trembled vigl^ntly and* gasped for breath, 
the maeza 'reverently bei)t his forehead to the floor and 
inquired the august name of the divine visitant, the 
whispered reply being, “ I am Mikasa.” This is the name, 
it may be semarked, of onh of the lower peaks of Ontake. 
After thanks for the speedy visit of .the divinity had been 
given, the various members of the club present then put 
various questions through the maeza. 

One, a woman who stated her age to be 25, said she 
had long beCn snffq^g from ophthalmia, and asked for the 
reason and f, remedy. 

She was told it was a coiflphiint common to females, and 
advised to consult ^he doctor ! To her further query as to 
whqre the doctor lived, the reply given was inaudible, as 
wa^ the* answer to a request for the medium himself to 
suggest *a remedy. 

Another woman asked what was amiss with her child of 
eight, who was very ill. 

Tfie reply wa^“ A’an” (a hysterical complaint common 
to children.) • “ The only possible remedy,” he added, 

“ lies in burning the child’s back with moxa ” * (a sort of 
- 

* ♦ Cp. Chamberlain, “ Things Japanese,” p. 312. 
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« 

grass used as a cautery, and held to be a panacea for 
nearly every ill imaginable). * 

The last petitioner was a man 54 years old. His 
abnormally bare face and skull shone' ,like a great billiard 

I 

ball, and his eyebrows were destitute of hair, proclaiming 

him to be suffering from a sort of leprosy. He looked 

much in need of active exercise. The advice given to him 

was to become an earnest believer in the doctrines of the 

Ontake KySkwai (sect), and to make frequent ascents of 

« 

the “ august peak.” 

No other members of the ^ congregation having further 
questions to ask, this portion of the service was therefore 
at an end. The maeza then sprinkled more salt about the 
room, and betook himself to finger-twisting' again. At 
this point the gohei in the hands of the medium began to 
descend, signifying that the go'd was taking his leave. To 
yet another accompaniment of in-nvusiM <the maeza 
addressed the departing divinity with the respeetful 
farewell Kumoi haruka-ni kaerimase (“Please to return 
to your distant home in the sky”). He then turned his 
attention to the medium. First he removed the towel 
from his brow, but only With great difficulty succeeded in 
« wrenching the gohd from the grasp of his stiffened fingers. 
Indeed the man had become so rigid during' the cataleptic 
trance into which he had thrown himself, that it was not 
' until after soundly belaboimng his shoulders and back, and 
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kneading, so to speak, his arms and hands that the maeza 

and his assistant (officially known as wakim^ lit. "side- 

seat ’*) managed to restore him to his normal condition. 

The seance concluded with more in-musvbi and incitnta- 
• • ^ 
tions in a jumble of Sans]^rit, &c., in which the words 

frequently irecurred, ** on,saraha TatMgaia'’ * Roughly 

speaking, the whole service seems to divide itself naturally 

into foui; sections : — 

1. Praytto for sanctifica^on — that the congregation, and 

especially the medium, may be rendered fit to 
receive the divine visitant. 

2. Prayers for the descent of the god upon the medium 

• • 

thus sanctified. 

3. The god’s descent — the Tcangakari — or possession 

proper, 

4. Prayers’ for hjs return. 

How mvftsh of the trance-like condition of the nakaza is 

real, an^ how much is simulated, it is perhaps diificult to 

• ■ 

say, and I think it would be beyond the scope of the 

present volume to enter into any detailed discussion on the 

subject. But a little light is thrown upon the opinions 

of the better educated and more enlightened Japanese 

touching the matter by certain police regulations issued 

* The Sanskrit term * Tathigata ’ ( t^apano^:o * Nyorai ' ) is an honorific 
title applied to all Buddhas, signifying that a Buddha is one whose coming 
and going are in accordance IBitii the action of his predecessors. Cp^ 
Murray’s “ Handbo<flL to Japan,” p. 46. 
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some time ago to the sects wlio practise Kami-oro^i and 
similar rites. ' 

In July, 1882, '^the Minister of the Home Department 
published an. order to the heads of these bodies, stoting 
that “ only those who are already under medical treatment 
in the ordina^ way are to be allowed to get prescriptions 
at the Kami-oroshi gatherings. In ^ach case such 
applicants must testify beforehand that they ai;e taking 
doctor's medicine ! ” 

While the ceremonies which I have described are 
perhaps the best-known of their kind, though not 
performed in public, there are others, more uncommon, yet 
of a similar nature to which it may be of interest to refer. 

At the time of the h<m-watsuri, or “;feast of the dead” 
on the 14th of July, according to the old calei^dar, a rite 
known as go-o takes place on a* mountain called Futagani 
San, in the province of Mimasaka. This is to prevent the 
crows from doing harm to the crops. A person known as 
the go-o-zane is chosen to become possessed by the god of 
the mountain, the choice being influenced by the know- 
ledge of his honesty and devoutness of life. For several 
days before the ceremony ke undergoes a rigorous course of 
ascetic training. Living in the depths of a silent gloomy 
forest, he spends most of his time in bathing in a pond 
sacred to the genius loci. About midnight on the eventful 
day the god is supposed to come * to the gohei, which the 
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go-o-zane carries from tke shrine ou the summit to a loi'ge 
temple at* the mouutaiu foot, where the riles are to bo 
performed. Jn the centeil hall of thiS building all lights 
are extinguished, aftd a preliminary service is held. ■» This 
consists chiefly of Mrcii,qjid repetitions of ro\kon shqjd, 
Sec., to the accompaniment of the blowing of conch-shells 
and the rattling, of .'shakajd. The cfiect is said to be weird 
and aw<j-in8piring to a degree, as the silent forest echoes 
and re-echoes to the iifereasing din. The body of the 
medium is bound thickly with stiuw ropes, so that in his 
subsequent proceedings he^ may do himself no injur}'. 
Outside the temple, hundreds of men, stark naked, are 
waiting with torches several feet long to follow his move- 
ments. After the prayoia ara finished, the medium 
becomes jKjssessed.” Lesrping up from his seat on the 
floor, he dashes out of th</ temple and rushes wildly about 
the enclo^re. At times he. rests on stone slabs placed at 
tl)j:oe of the corners of the sacred gsirden. To j)revent him 
frfim falling to the ground two priests hold him by the 
arms, as he is believed to be unconscious of his actions as 
well as weakened by his fa,sting. The rounds he makes of 
the enclosure me said to be duo to the good spirits of the 
god possessing him. Returning at last to the temple he. is 
dispossessed,* so to speak, in the way I have already 
described, and the spirit returns on the gohei to the 
mountain-top 4Bhrine. * 'During his wanderings in the 
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enclosure, the possessed medium «strik& with a torch he 
holds in his' hands various persons — thus shown to be 
guilty of wrong-defing — by way of warning. The fire of 
the torch on this particular night, however, is held to be 
quite innocuous. When the toych is finally thrown dowa, 
Ijefore the medium re-enters the l;emp]e, the fragments are 
eagerly sought after by the spectators, whp put them up 
in tlieir rice fields as scare-crows of exceptional ^fiicacy. 
Crowds of the peasantry from the neighbouring country- 
side visit the mountainr and watch these proceedings with 
mingled amusement and awe. ^ The possessed go-d-zane is 
said to hop about in a very curious manner, instead of 
running or walking. This is owing to tfic iact that* the 
god who takes possession* of him is the rqlcr of* the crows ! 

Mr. Frazer ( author of the ‘ Golden Boi^h ' ) has 
kindly pointed out to me infijresting classical parall(;‘ls 
to the above practice in the worahip of Apollo ^mintheus 
(“ Mouse Apollo ”) and of Dionysus Brassareus (“ ijox 
Dionysus”). This worship was probably a<idresrfed 
originally to the Lord of the Mice (himself a mouse) 
and to the Lord of the Foxes (himself a fox), to 
induce them to use their authority with their subjects (mice 
and foxes respectively) and forbid them' to ravage the 
fields and vineyards. The worship of Baal-aebub (“ Lord 
of the Flies ”) was probably similarly directed to the Lord 
df* Flies as a means of getting iid' of thcvplague of flies. 
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The Greeks offered sp^ial sacrifices to gods who were 

supposed th have the. power of driving away the flics.* 

* • 

Before leaving the subject of these curious practices, I 
may ^dd one othgf instance of. methods of divination, 
though it is*quite different^from the foregoing. Amongst 
tlfe ordinary, now dying-out class of persons known as 
miko or “ diviners,” is one called kitsune-tsukai, i.e., “a 
fox-possessor.” The divination is carried on by means of a 
small image of a fox ma3e in a very odd way. A fox is 
buried alive in a hole with its head left free. Food of the 
sort of which foxes are kne^^vu to be most fond is placed 
just beyond the animal’s reach. As days pass by the poor 
beaSfr in its dying agony of hunger makes frantic efforts to 
reach the food, but in vain. At the moment of death the 
spirit of tlie/ox is believed to pass into the food, which is 
then mixed Vith a quantily of clay, and shaped into the 
form of the animal. Armed with this extraoidiuaiy object 
the; miko is supposed to become an infallible guide to 
foretelling future events of every kind. 

♦ See Pausanias, v. 14, 1 ; viii. 26, 7; Pliny, Nat. Hist., x. 70. 



• CHAPTER XV. 


“possession” and ‘^exoucism.” 

r 

The belief of the mass of tlic Ja[)iincsc people in the 
power of certain animals to “ iiosscss ” human beings is so 
widely spread, tliat references to the general subject of 
possession itself would scarcely be complete without special 
mention of the familiar superstitions known as tanuJd-tsitki 
/“badger possession”), and kitswu'-tnuki (“ fox possessifta”). 
Mr. Chamberlain has remarked tluit (^hixese notions on the 
subject entered Japan during the early Middle Ages. 
Certainly the folk-loi'e of both countries, mutdttis mutandis, 
seems to point to such a conclusion. A cuiious fact con- 
nected with such possession is that the person bewitched is 
commonly in the habit of behaving as much like ‘the 
animal itself — ^bc it badger, fox, or what not — as it is 
possible for a human being to do. An instance that came 
to my notice in Japan dbme time ago will serve as an 
illustration. 

Mr. Chamberlain* remarks that badgoi‘s*are generally 
players of practical jokes rather than seriously wicked 

* “ThingsJapane.se.” 
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deceivers. A common ft'ick of theirs is to beat a tattoo on 
their stomach. In art th^y arc generally repi’cscnted thus 
diverting themselves, with an enormously protuberant 
abdomen, for all the world like a drum. It is not, however, 
always so. * For some tim(f I had in my scivicc a Japanese 
as house-boy, who ultimately was re-engsigcd by a friend of 
mine, his formCr mastci*. One day news was brought to 
my fridhd that the man Avas ill. Enquiries elicited the 
information that “the fact is, a badger has taken possession 
of him ; ” mid forthwith a visit *liad to be paid to the 
unfortunate person’s room. • Grovelling and leaping on all 
fours about the, place, the bewitched one dashed from end 

to ?nd of the matted floor. “ There, there ! ” cried the 

• • 

man's wife,* excitSdly ; “ don’t ybu see the badger has got 

hold of hihi i Listen to tlie way he grunts and growls, see 

* • 

tile food weThave^had to bring liin>; watch him jumping to 
and fro— *on]y a badger coidd make him do that” In 
trhth, tlie unhappy individual’s behaviour was remarkably 
like tlyit of the tanuki itself. He ultimately, in a moment 
of comparative calmness, called for a sword with which to 
slay his tormentor, apparently forgetful of the fact that 
immediate disaster or death is hold to inevitably result 
from such an act of madness. The man eventually died 
in hpspital,*the doctor’s verdict l>cing, I believe, one of 
brain-disease. , 

It is, However, chiefly with the fox that such disorders 
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are connected. Their power of “ possessing ” is so generally 
• % 

feared that shrines and temple^ in their honour exist in 
nearly all parts of the country. So popular is the chief of 
these (on the outskirts of the former captal, Kyoto), that it 
gives its name to the railway stfltion built year& ago for the 
accommodation of the throngs of 'visitors "who flock to the 
various festivals held in the temple prccincls. Practically, 
all foxes were once supposed to be subject to Inari Sama, 
the Goddess of Bice, though now in popular belief liiari 
Sama is the Fox-Goddfcss. Opposite the holes inhabited 
by these creatures stand small torii and shrines with imtiges 
of foxes in clay or stone, with propitiatory, offerings of the 
food they are known to delight in. Doubtless this atten- 
tion is owing to the fcaf which the wil^ animal inspires. 
At the season when the rice is ripening the fox ii§ supposed 

' a 

to qct as a sort of torch-ljcarer to the Rice-Goddess whdti 
she goes on a tour of ins))cction of the crops. *A sort of 
will-o’-thc-wisp, caused by the gaseous exhalations thifen 
prevalent, forms the gi'ound of belief in what is known 
as kitsune-hi, i.e. “fox-fire.” The peasants affirm that 
the mysterious fire-brands are composed of torches made 
from human bones. I’he lights never set the crops ablaze, 
but merely make them visible. They are oftenest seen 
after light rains, and seem to run along the ^ound, unit- 
ing and separating, disappearing^ and reappearing, from 
time to time. ^ 
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To retuim, howevcr,t to the actual question of* the 

t ^ • 

sdleged possession by foxes — the phenomena by which 
it is accompanied lure various. Sometimes the victim 
loses* entire poss^ion of himself quite suddenly ; or, 
n^in, the lack of self-coatrol may be only paitial. At 
o'thcr tim^ he is quite unaware of the coming of the 
fox, the .only* manifestation being strange and appar- 
ently ifhaccountable swellings in different parts of the 
body, or various forms ot nervous disease. Sooner or later 
the possession shows itself unmistakeably by an uncon- 
trollable trembling of the •hands and feet, contraction of 
the muscles^ valent facial contortions, unmeaning noises, 
together with actions resembling those of the actual animal 
itself. Occasioniflly the suffereif takes to the woods and 
hills, and* liyes on berries, etc., all the while running or 
eirawling aliout on all fours. This state lasts sometjmes 
only a ffiw hours, more usually a few days, though cases 
have Ijpen known to last for many months. On obbiiniug 
ddivq^ancc, tlie patient is almost invariably quite pros- 
trated, and frequently knows absolutely nothing of what 
took place during the period of possession. There are 
said to be different grades of pSssession. When the victim 
only grovels and grunts he is said to be under the control 
of a, fox of fow degree. Intelligent speech reveals a higher 
rank ; while, where the^power of divination is held to exist, 
the mo^ exalllcd order has been reached. * * 
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' Tbo possession is usually a1$:ributed to , the male- 
volence of some fox or other, which has failed' to receive 
from the victim something in the way of food, etc., 
it pafticularly desired. At times it is j;loclarcd to be the 
result of the desire for vengeaiu« on the part»of a humfoi 
tjnemy through the agency of hitHurui-tmlru," i.e., “fox 
l^^ssessor,” oj* ydtcji. The fox is said to <ontci: its vietim 
either through the breast or through the space between the 
finger-nails and the fiesh. Where once he lias Ho entered 
the creature lives a life of his own^entirely distinct from the 
real ego of the po.ssessed pi'rspn. When first I became 
aware of this fact, 1 tmuicd my attention to^the phenomena 
of hypnotism, to which this curious state appeared to JTe so 

I , 

closely allied. Eventually I found Dr.’Baolz, a' well-known 

professor at the Imperial University of Tokoy, i|ud! physician 

to H. B, M.’s Legation, Jiad studied the quesstion from ■ a 
' « 

medical stand-point. Dr. Baclz kindly communicated to 
me some of his conclusions, and. as these practically coinckli* 
with my own, I cannot do better than quote them as also 
given in Mr. Chambcrlain^s already mentioned work on 
“ Things Japanese.’’ 

After tlie entrance of thc^fox into its victim ** there thus 
results a sort of double entity or double consciousness. The 
person possessed hears and understands everything that the 
fox within him thinks or says. The two often engage in a 
16ud and violent dispute, the fox* speakh^g in* a voice 
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altogether frorft that which i» nataral to* the 

individual. . . It is almost exclusively women that are 

attacked — ^mostly women of the low'er classes. Among the 
predisposing conditions may be mentioned a weak intffllect, 
a Superstitions tui'u of mindy and such debilitating diseases 
ast for instance, typhoid fever. The explanation of the 
disorder isw not* so far to seek as might bp supposed. 
‘ Possession ’ is evidently related to hysteria and to the 
hypnotic |)heiiomeiia which physiologists have recently 
studied with so mncdi care.* The cau.9c of all alike is the fact 
that, whereas in liealtli}' pei-aous one half of the brain alone 
is actively engaged leaving the other half to con- 

tribute only in a general manner to the function of thought, 
nervous excitement Jirouses this dtlier ludf, and the two-=- 
one the oi%ao of the usual self, tlie other the organ of the 
ne^v pathological!^’' affiicteif self — tu’e sot ovc;r against egeh 
other. Tlie rationale of possession is an ‘ auto-suggestion,’ 

an •idea^ arising cither with apparent spontaneity, or elsii 

■ * 

from the subject-matter of it being talked about by others 
in the patient’s presence, and then overmastering her weak 
mind exactly as happens in hypnosis. In tin; same manner, 
the idea of the possibility of cifre will often actually effect 
the cure. The. cure-worker must be a person of strong 
mind^and pdwer of will, and must enjoy the jiaticnt’s full 
confidence. For this reason, the priests of the Nichireu 
sect (which i# the most supemtitious and bigoted 
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Japimese Buddhist sects) are the 'most successful expellcrs 
of foxes. Occasionally fits apd screams decompany the 
exit of the fox. In all cases— even when the fox leaves 
quickly — great prostration remains foi}- a day or two, tind 
sometimes the paticht is unconscious of what Ifas happened. 

“ To mention but one among •'several cases :* I was once 
called in to a girl with typhoid fever. She recovered ; but 
during her convalescence she heard the women afound her 
talking of another woman who had ^a fox, and would 
doubtless do her best* to pass it on to some one else, in 
order to be lid of it. At that-moment the girl experienced 
an extraordinary sensation — the fox had .taken possession 
of her ! All her efforts to get rid of him were vain. ^ ‘ He 
is coming ! he is comin'g ! ’ she woufd Ury, as a fit of the 
fox drew near. ‘ Oh, what shall 1 do ? cHerc he is ! ’ 
Ai}d then, in a strange diy ci-acked voice, the fox would 
speak, and mock his unfortunate hostess. Thus matters 
continued for three weeks, till a priest of the Nichiren Sect 
was sent for. The priest uj)braided the fox sternly. The 
fox (always, of course, speaking tlu’ough the girl’s mouth) 
argued on the other side. At last he said : ‘ I am tired of 
her. I ask no better th^ to leave her. What will you 
give me for doing so 1 ’ The priest asked what he would 
take. The fox replied, naming certain cakes and, other 
things, which, he said, must be placed before the altar of 
sftch and such a temple, at 4 p.m. on such Itnd such a day. 
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The girl wag conscious of the words her lips were made to 
• • 
frame, but was powerless, to say anything in her own 

person. When the day and hour arrived, the offerings 

bargained for wercj* taken by her relations to the \)lace 

indicated, aiBrl the fox quitted the girl at that very hour.” 

*Exorci8m of the fox-spirit is not only largely pnictised at 
celebrated shrines connected with the Nichiren sect — sjich 
as those ^f Minobu and Kato Kiyomasa (near Kumamoto in 
KyCLshu), But 4u some more out-of-the-way spots there are 
actually hospitals which exist solely for this purpose. 

One of these, accommodating some 30 patients, is 
situated some^ 4 pr 5 miles from Hachioji, on a picturesque 
hillside « in connection with a shrine of Inari Sama. The 
female paticiits lifte on the ground floor, the males above. 
On one oteaijion some friends of mine happened to be 
walking in flic neighbourfiood, when their attention was 

9 

attracted the screams of a cliildish voice close by. On 
tuitiing.the corner of a rocky cliff they found a man 
holding under the* icy waters of a cascade a struggling 
child, a girl of fourteen. Euquii'ics elicited the information 
that she was possessed by a fox, and that she was under- 
going treatment for its exorcisiA. Three times a day for 
several- weeks ^er father brought her to the waterfall, 
holding her ifhdcr it for some minutes at every visit. Her 
ankles were chained together in order to prevent the fox- 
spirit frorh hurtying her away to destruction. On leaving 
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the*spot she was compelled to struggle acros|i the stones 
over which the torrent dashes on its way after leaving its 

rocky basin bencatii the fall. 

( 

( 

Although (particularly amougst the Iswcr ord<5rs) 
circumstantial stories of the cusious liallucinations above 
refen*ed to ju’e almost without number, the belief of the 
pcojde in the fox’s sujMjvnatural powem to work them harm 
is gradually, even if very slowly, dying away before the 
spread of education «.nd general enlighteumcnt. But 
whilst many foreign resident? in Japan are more or less 
familiar witli the superatitions connected with it, the 
subject is one of which comparatively little is known the 
outside world. And it is for this reaa»>u, cliicHy, that 1 
have ventured to dwell on it at rather greater >cngth tlian 
I should otherudse have done. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

• HINTS ON OUTFIT, PEOVISIONS, BTC. 

I 

As it haS^ bacu intimated thiit some hints on travel in the 
higher mountain districts of Japan might be profitably 
added, a few suggestions a^e accordingly offered in the 
hope that they may bo of use to those whose experience has 
not yet reached to the districts remote enough from the 
beaten tracks to aeed a little special care and preparation 
for travel pf ^ rougher kind than that to Avhich the ordinaiy 
visitor is acetistomed. “ , 

With ragartl to. dress, a Norfolk jacket with plenty of 
pocketSj and loose knickerbockers of a strong grey flannel 
will be found’ serviceable, whilst for underwear the lightest 
and thinnest woollen, or silk-and-wooUen, vests and shirts 
arc best, since there is less risk of getting a chill after being 
over-heated. The best materhd for tliis is that made by 
Dr. Jaeger’s Company. A light travelling maud is also 
useful during, halts at high altitudes, or bivouacs in the 
open. 

If waraji arc worn, care should be taken to have 
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soleo of the tabi much thicker athau those used by the 
natives, othelrwise the feet arc likely to suffes. ‘‘The waraji 
give a better foothold on smooth rocks than hob-nailed 
boots, but the latter are best for ordinary walking. The 
blue cotton gaiters sailed kii/a^Juin affoi'd mutdi more pro- 
tection to the legs than woollen stockings when a way hsis 
to be made through the rough undergrowth so often found 
on the lower slopes of the mountains. 

For ordinary boots a supply of Pound’s waterproof 
grease is invaluable. 

A sheet, made into a bag and capable of being tied at 
the top; a ring air-cushion to put under the hip when 
sleeping on the ground ; and a water-proof ground ’sheet 
mil be found useful when nights are sp^it away from inns. 
In such cases a good substitute for a tent can be made by 
means of three large pieces of strong oiled paper. One 
piece is A shaped by folding it over a line stretched 
between two uprights, and the other two arc tied to it by 
strings fastened on the edges. 

For carrying purposes, the native kori is most convenient 
for provisions, books, instruments, &c., and if two or more 
are taken, they should fit into each other in such a way 
that when one is emptied the other may be put into it and 
so lessen the bulk. 

For clothes and soft things, however, the Swiss riich-sack 
is, far better than anything else id the way of knapsacks 
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and similar contrivaJices. ^ is sometimes made of Willes- 
den canvas* \)ut I have found a sort of water-proof cloth 
hotter. It consists of an oblong bag, say 24 inches by 
20, fastened at tjie 4op by a cord which can be attqjched 
to^ brass riiig about two inches in diaipeter. Oft this ring 
are sewn two straps which go over the shoulders, and 
passing under the armpits, are fastened to the lower 
corners of the bag so as to allow the weight to rest in the 
strongest p^irt of the back, iju8t above the loins, the position 
being regulated bjr ordinary buckles. This ‘‘sack” is 
much the most comfortable and convenient device of the 
kind, and has only to be used to be appreciated. By fixing 
straps and btickles under the lower end of the bag a 
mackintosh,- shawl,^pr coat may bc^,C€arried with little extra 
trouble. ^ 

For carrying drink a vulcanite bottle covered with thick 
felt may be^ strongly recommended. If the liquid is wanted 
hot, the felt covering will keep it warm for a long time ; 
while if "it be desired to have it cool, the bottle should be 
dipped In cold w^ater, the evaporation of which from the 
soaked felt will keep the contents cold. 

Maps, note-books, etc., should be wrapped in some thin 
watcr-jxroof material to preserve them in case of one’s 
clothing getting wet on the march. 

A railway reading-lamp is a great boon when in country 
places, wdiere the natives tetmps are usually of a poor kind^> 
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and* it is far more satisfactoiy alsj> than the native cHidchin 
when walking hsis to he done at night on s^.rafige rosids or 

c 

rocky hillsides. ' 

Tke question of food is, to most persons, of considerable 
importance. The man who is jjble to subsist egitircly on the 
scanty resources of an out-of-thp-way hamlet is a mrity, 
and even if he is able t<*, it is a question \vhether it is wise 
to do so. 

Sometimes, however, one may be cut off from all soui-ces 
of supply for several days, and it is well to have as much as 
possible in concentrated forms. “ Bovril ” makes a capital 
soup, and where hot water for this cannot begot, Valentino’s 
meat juice, with a little cold water, is a valuable stimulant. 

Halford’s cun'ied fowl is very ai)petisi|ng at- the end of a 
day’s work, and De .Tough’s cocoa is the most couvciiieutly 
m^lc, and perhaps the most easily digested by those \yho 
care for that kind of drink. Some travellei’s caray cold tea 
on the marc-h, and consider it both stimulating ;md 
refreshing. This is best made with cold water, and not 
with hot water afterwards allowed to cool. Few people 
would believe the dilTcrcncc there is between the two until 
they have tried botli. The ordinary quantity of tea should 
be used, but instead of standing five minutes qr so it 
should stand for as many hours. Where it -can be taken, 
however, cold coffee is perhaps still more refreshing, and 
‘con be sti’ongly recommended. 
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A handfiil of good p|unes, raisins, or dates may l>d put * 
into the pdckgt at the beginning of a elimb, frhe last being < 
especially sustaining as well as tasty* during the walk. 
Bice jan generaHy be got where the dwellings of mfin are 
met with, sometimes fish, iuid often eggs. 

* ‘A few simple mediqjiics for ordinary ailments will 
generally be carried, and it is possible to get most of 
such t])vigs put up m the form of tabloids. Of these 
perhaps tlie post liand/ and suitable for the ordinaiy 
traveller are the compressed drugs prepared by Burroughs, 
Wellcome, & Co., of Snow-JIill Buildings, Tjondon, E.C., 
and made up into a small pocket case under the 
namo> of “'llie Alpine Case.” Tliis is recommended by 
Mr. Clintoii •Dent,^ormerly President of the Alpine Club, a 
well-knowu physiologist and surgeon, as well as a cele- 
brgitcd mountaineer. It only wcigljs 8 ozs., tmd costs 21#, ; 
a somewhi^t lai'ger.and more complete thing of the same 
kind being, the “ Mountjiineer’s Case,” weighing 1 Jibs., 
and costing 23s. ^Vherc tin; use of simple remedies is pro- 
perly understood, much gratitude is the sure I'esult of a 
little kindly employment of them in cases here and there 
met with amongst rustic folks, Aifho never see a doctor once 
in a li&time pcfliaps, and know little of proper treatment 
for their common ailments. 

A few little trifles taken iis prestmts often help to secure 
the goodwill qf those 'on whose aid one is often quite* 
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dependent. A pocket-knife or afsmall compass given to 
the hunter wlio acts as guide, a^pair of scissors* to an inn- 
keeper, or a doll £0 his little daughter, cost but little, and 
may*briu" in Avhat is, under the circuihstances, a consider- 
able return. Above all things, be always <is polite »in 
your way, as the natives are in theirs, and yon will often 
find things work much more smoothly. * Onp generally 
finds that on many of the highways of foreign ctravel in 
Japan, the manners of the innkeepers, &c.„ are extremely 
objectionable. There may be other explanations, but one 
certainly is this : — the lack of politeness and courtesy too 
often shown by the foreign traveller himself, the rcj)etition 
of which in succeeding inshinccs comes at last 40 be 
reflected in the unmannerly behavienr of * the native 
himself. ^ • 

.Whilst ir.e-axc and rope can practically be dispensed with 
in the Alps of Japan, a piece of stout line often comes in 
useful, and so Avill a good Alpine walking-stick, such a« is 
sold for about 25«f. by Hill & Co., 4, Hijy market. 

As it is often necessaiy to do one’s own cooking, 
whether at the country inns or when bivouacking on the 
mountain side, some sort 6f canteeii is c.ssential. It should 
be as compact and as light as possible.'’ After, trying 
various kinds, the present writer has at Isest found one 
which answeis the above requirements almost completely. 

* It is made of strong block tin, and consists of a sort of 
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saucepan, Clinches squari at the top and 5J- a^ the bottom, 
the depth beiifg 4J- inches.* A double handle of strong iron 
wire, about Jth of an inch in thickness, is fixed at one of 
the corners, being viade so as to fold flat witU the sides 

when not ift use. Inside *flii8 pan is* another whi<;h fits 

* • • 

closely, but can be taken ‘out and replaced with readiness. 
Inside this* agafti are four oblong boxes, the lids of which 
overlap the bodies an inch^or so, fitting as tightly as possible. 
These can* be* use^ for tea, coffee, jam, condensed milk, or 
whatever may be needed *for constant use. The cover of 
the whole foims a frying-pah, having a folding handle at 
one comer, .whilst at the l)ottom and closely fitting 
on to it arc ^a couple of plates, though of coui’sc tin- 
number may bo <?asily increased *if wanted. The weight 
of this caiAcc^i is about 3^ pounds, and with the addition 
of ’a couple each, of enamelled ir6n* cups, knives, folks, 
&c,, it meets the n3eds of two persons. Of course, a spirit 
laifip must also be taken with it, though it can be used, 
if noccjisary, over fc fire or hihichi. Supplies of spirits 
of wine arc to be obtained at chemists’ shops in such towns 
as Takayama, Matsumoto, Takato, and elsewhere. At all 
these places milk also is obtainable, but must be oi-dercd 
ovemi^t. One of the gi'eatest annoyances, fi’om which 
there is rarely any escape in native houses, is the ubiquitous 
domestic flea. Sometimes Keating’s “ Insect Powder ” will 


* Aluminium is still better. 
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keep it off, unless it be unusually'*hungry anck coiTespond- 

^ r 

ingly reckless. A solution of Jeyes’ fluid hi water, when 

# 

used for washing the hands, anna, and neck, is also often 
eflicacious, Another source of trouble il^ the unpleasant 
odour common to all Japanasc inns, though this may 
generally be overcome by the cortstant use of a" solution *bf 
Jeyes* fluid, a concentrated and more portable form of 
which, however, is to be had under >the name of 'Creoline. 
This is also good for washing scratches and cuts, which 
may be further treated to advatitagc with the ointment 
known as Lano-creolinc. 

The above suggestions, it is hardly nec(jssary to remark, 

may be added to or modified according to indit'idual 

preference, though as nearly every it^th enumerated has 

been tested by the present writer in practical'. experience 

on a number of journeys in the mountain districts off the 

beaten tracks in Japan, it is believed that they may be of 

. some little help to those travellers who wish to undertake 

jounieys of a similar kind. ‘ 

None of the iviitcr’s country trips have been made in 

the company of the “ guides ” usually taken on the most 

popular routes, with the 'result that expenses have been 

< 

correspondingly low. A good companion is most desirable, 
jmd if the traveller has not enough knowledge of the 
Japanese language to make hin^self understood, a trust- 
worthy native servant who understand.^ hini will be 
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found suEBcient. ^his jdan is strongly recommended by 
some of the most succe&sful of the travellers in the interior 
known to the writer, though he has found that even the 
country people tiref as a rule, so intelligent that a* very 
lilftle Japanese generally go^is a long way. 

"In conchision, the dU important question of expenses 
claims a w^rd. •These arc, naturally, much less when one 
travels off instead o^ on the ordinary routes most fre- 
quented by foreigners. *In the former case innkeepers 
usually charge from 15 to* 40 or 50 sen for hatago (“supper, 
bed, and breakfast”), thougl),a cJunlai is of course expected 

in addition. In the latter, the almost invariable price is 

• • 

75 sen, whether the native food is eaten or not. 

The heaviest oKpenses are these of transportation of 
baggage, Jin4, where a jinrikisim is available, , of the 
traveller’s person. For tlicse, the, remarks in “Mun’ay” 
should be» studieck though, it may be pointed out, the 
prices actually pjiid will often depend upon the persuasive 
powers one can employ in that most trying of all situations 
— striking a bargain. In any case this should be done 
overnight, loss of time, patience, and money being thereby 
avoided. 
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“ Undoubtedly the range* is of very ancient date ; doubtless it 
dates from PalaDO^ic times, and then consisted chiefly of granite 
and crystalline schists. Since that time the cones of Norikura, 
Ontako, Tateyama, and sdVcral others have been formed. I may 
say that the* oldest p^ak is, f think, Yarigatake, which consists of 
very hard ancient .porphyry bjeccia. The youngest peaks lie at the 
north-east, and consist of three very fine volcanoes of a vciy much 
later date than any others. • 

For the mineralogist there arc many interesting places, especi- 
ally in Jihe neigribourhood of Tateyama. Near the base of Tateyama 
there have ,beeji very extensive beds of limestone. These, 
by metamoi*p*liic diStion, have beAi converted into liighly 
crystalline marble ; and in this there is a remarkable combination 
of minerals^ which, I think, dpes not exist anywhere else, except 
in \)ne other part pf the range, and at Ishiyama at the soiubh- 
eastern exti^mity of •Lake Bhva. The minerals embedded arc 
graphite, wollastonitc, magnesia, mica, and actinolite. There are 
several other p^i'ts of the range where we find garnets and many 
other minerals I need* not name. Its chief value is on account of 
the ores found in it. 1 have made a special exploration of the ore- 
bearing districts, and from Mr. Weston's paper I find there is a 
mine which must have been very much developed since I visited it. 
Whefi I was there, there were only ^ur men working at the place. 
On the «vest side Sf the range, near a place called F unatsu, we have 
very extensive^ and valuable ore deposits of argentiferous galena 

, * From Ttmiarks offered by Mr. W. Oowland, F.C.S., F.S.A. &c., on 
the paper read by tlie author before the Uoyal Geographical Society, 
December 9, *1895. * 
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• and dapper pyrites, and several mines, iy one of which, fifteen years ' 
ago, I found no less than 750 men working, and the annual product 
amounted to 140 tons of copper, 170 tons of lead, iJ18,600 worth 
of silver from all the mines in the district during 1890. Further 
w’e find extensive deposits of plumbago, of nvhivh, in 1890, 4,500 
tons were detracted. Passing northwards, 'we have manganese. 
Then, going round to tlio eastern sifll*, we have deposits of silicious 
shale, very rich in petroleum, but they do not yield much &s 
they ought to do if worked by more modem processes ; then, still 
further down the range, at Kuroibike, there are extenSive deposits 
of iron ore) but, unfortunately, in such* an inaccessible position 
that I am afraid it will be many, mafiy years befoi;e the Japanese 
can utilize it for the manufacture of iron. In order to get to them 
from the east side, you have to cross over the front range, varying 
from 7,000 to 8,0C0 feet high. Then we have, of course, sulphur 
on all the volcanic peaks. And in the river which flows down the 
eastern side of the plain of Shinaho, I found asbfjstos derived from 
the tributary ranges, and it is curious that in very early days this 
asbestos w'as \vorked and fire-proof paper wassnadc from it. Two 
famous springs, Shiralioneyu and Norikurayu, coutqin (jalcium 
sulphides, the temperature of the forpier being 128'"/^ ' 

“.The sulpliur springs of Tateyama have extremely strong miueial 
water, very much stronger than any other,, which c(?nsists of a 
solution of lime, and contains free sulphuric acid. The temperature 
of the W'ater is boiling-point. » 

“ Now with regard to the flora. This is. rich, varying from 
sub-arctic to temperate, making it one of the finest fields for the 
study of Japanese botany. The plants represented are arranged 
in different altitudes. With regard to economic botany, my 
researches bear out what Mrf Weston has said with regard to 
climatic conditions. On the west the vegetation- is not nearly so 
luxuriant as on the east. On the east, I found rice growing up to 
4,000 feet, ordinary potatoes to the same height/ barley .about 
4,200 feet, buckwheat about 5,000 feet. 

^ Besides these interesting minerals Wd so forth, on the plains 
and the low hills on the eastern side there are some very interesting 
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>rch{Gological remaiDS. Towards the north-east end of the SMnano <■ 
plain there Are dug up from time to time stono arrow-heads and 
stone axes of such a form that we must conclude that at a very early 
period indeed that pai't of the country was inhal)ited by the aboriginal 
Ainus. If we cqpie afurther south in the plain, Ave find^ most 
interesting series of dolmens and chamber tumuli. Ifear the town 
of Namabo tlfere are a great msftiy in a ruineU state ; .but Matsushiro 
*lfts eight in fairly good* j^reservation, of four of which I took 
measurements. They consist of rude rectangular chambers in 
stone, the fcngth of which varies from 14 to 18 feet, the breadth 
about 7 •feet, and the height about 8 feet. Two of them *aro 
neolithic ; 4;wo^ are coiistruiJted of very large stones, entered by a 
narrow gallery 4 fefft in width, the door facing south within a few 
degrees. The remains Ibufid in tlieni consisted of iron swords of 
the dolmen period, and bronzg rings plated with gold, Ibesidcs a 
considerable quantity of sepulchral pottery, llomains, absolutely 
the same as these, have been found in the great dolmen districts 
in the centre of Japan, and they show distinctly that the dolmcnt^ 
of that par£ are of Al^proximate age vuith those of Central Japan; 
therefore not later than the fifth century, and probably much 
earlier, that \)art of the plain of Shinano was occupicjd by the 
Japanese, and not by the aborigines.’* • 
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[Kindly conimuiiicntcd to tlio author by E. B. L.vxdis, Esq., M.D., of 
Jlisliop Corfe’s Medical Mission, Chemulpo, Korea.] * 

A VISITOR cannot bo long in Korea without lien-ring somewhere in 
the neighbourhood a loud ding-dong s'oiind of clattering cymbals, 
with the beating of drums, and if Jie proceeds in the direction of 
the sound ho will see a woman (usually an old, ugly-looking hag 
who reminds him of pictures of witches sceRr in his youth) 
dancing and posturing or going round and round, keeping tirfio to 
the drums and cymbals, whi/fh are kept going by two or three 
younger exorcists, or may be only pupils, who are sittiiij^ on a mat 
spread out in front of hci% The sorceress herself uses fan and 
dresses up in most fantastip attire, ‘usually that of' a man, and 
further sticks into her hair pieces of paper of the 'exact pattern that 
one sees before Shinto shrines in Japan. The twisted Shinto rope 
is also used, and a number of the ceremonies are so similar, tjiat oite 
begins to ask whether Shintoism is not after all^ Shamanism, which 
was obtained from Korea together with Pottery, Literature, 
Buddhism and almost everything else a Japanese possesses, except- 
ing probably his conceit, which is so marked that it could not 
possibly flourish anywhere exir^epting on Japanese soil. 
ceremony which Mr. Percival Lowell describes, ij:^ a paper read 
before the Asiatic Society of Japan, as a purely Shinto rite, and 
which is supposed to be met with nowhere else, can be seen almost 
daily in any large Korean town, the entire ceremony only differing 
in the size of the wand used and in^the fact that, whereas in Japan 
the 'exorcist is a Shinto priest, in Korea a woman is4he chief actor 
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in the scene. Below*will ^e found a fow*note3 on exorcisms as « 

practised by«flic sorceress in Korea. 

% « 

PRELIMINARIES TO EXORCISM. 

The exorcist (in I^rha always a female) must not occi^y the 
same Apartments as her husband for a period varying fy)m a month 
i?t the case o# the higher spirite to three days in the case of those 
a lower ^*adc. During this time the exorcist must abstain 
from fish and flesh, and must generally fast (not severely). Ashes 
are first stepped fb water and the exorcist takes this liquor and, 
walking iMund the house^to be exorcised, sprinkles it as she goes. 
She then t^kes pure water ayd goes through the same pcrlbrmance. 
The spirit of tfie ItWge Pole (No. 7) is thou supposed to come out 
and invite her to enter. • • 

There are 12 varieties of exorcism. 

• • 

% I. The Spirits of Goods and Furniture (No. 8). 

This is the cliie^^f all exorcisms* By having this performed, 
virtues descend to the household, and goods are accumulated in 
plenty. • 

• Tai Am Chyei Syek, 83^0 An Chyei, 8 yck and Po Ki Chyci Syek 
are invoked to givd to the sons long life and to the daughters many 
virtues. The origin of these three spirits was not in the mountains 
of silver, nor was it in the mountains of punj gold. Their paternal 
ancestor was a* philpsopher of Hwa Ju. Their maternal ancestor 
was a fady from the Dragon’s (Emperor’s) Palace. At the age of 
7 they first met, and again at the age of 17 they met. At this time 
their maternal ancestor became pregnant, and in due time their 
fatbpr was born. The hour, day, month and year were taken and 
the horoscope w^jis cast. When the child was three years old, the 
mother died, and in his 7 th year the father died. The child had 
nowhere to g^, so ho went to his uncle’s house and said, “ You arc 
my uncle by blood, but my aunt is not my blood relative. I will 
therefore become your ^servanj.” His aunt treated him very 
cruelly, feeding him with cold food and with refuse vegetables, 
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* whiclf were all put into a basin. His ^ars <fropped into the basin 
and mixed with the food. After many days and months of this, on 
New Year’s Day ho was comi)elled U go and gather faggots. He 
tied a rope around his waist and took a scythe under his arm and a 
sickle in his hand and ascended the mountaiiKi of^pure gold. Here 
he gathered a bundle of dolichos faggots. Ho then descendcS the 
mountain, and as he was gathering £f*bundlc of oak faggots, a monik 
came down the mountain chanting, {^ifd seeing him' he asked, 
‘‘AVhcrc do you live? There are many days and months in the 
year : therefore why do you gather faggots on New Year’s Day ? ” 
He answered, “ I am not of low birth,Iavi Chyei Syek’s^son ; my 
parents died early and I went to my ancle’s liouse to live. They 
sent me out to gather faggots to-day, and i was'^'dompelled to obey.” 
The monk said, “ You are the noble soil of a noble house, but your 
horoscope is bad. It makes me sad to think of your sufferings. 
Would you like to go and live with me at the temple ? ” The boy 
was pleased and followcjd the monk. They \v'alLed' ab)ne over a. 
high mountain pass and then ascended the higliest peak, on tlVe top 
of which was a temple. Ifero was the place* wlwrc the^monk dwelt. 
There were several temples attached to this one monastery. The 
highest was three stoiies in height, and the lowest wjfs two. They 
proepeded to the largest of the temples, where theni were images 
of the three Buddhas. IScfore these were the Buddhas of the live 
quarters and the four guardians, as if chanting. In front of the 
table on which the images were sitting w^as an old monk, wlib, 
grasping the rosary, was chanting with frequent prostrations. The 
boy walked all round the temple, and after he had seen and examined 
all, he had his haircut off and became a disciple. The monk then 
asked him Avhether he would first learn his letters or whether he 
W’ould study Buddhist rites and‘bcremonies. He said he woukbSrst 
study his letters. He then began with the “ Tlnrisand Character 
Classic,” and then studied in succession all the text books. Ho 
was w^onderfully clever. It was only necessaiy to teach him one 
character and he know the meaning of the whole line. After he 
b^d studied all the classics, he studied rites and ceremonies of 
l^uddhism. After he had studied all the Buddhist Sutras, the monk 
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said to him, If any of thc^obles’ sous were as learned as yoii? they * 
would <^tatn ) doctor’s degree. For you the study of Buddhist 
literature is useless. Take ybur bundle, your rosary and your stalf 
and go down the hill, ^id the first house you come to, you must 
beg f(^r rice.” Tko (hsciple then did so. He went to thoihouse, 
\^ere he saw a younj^ woman weaving cloth. He begged for rice, 
^which was given him. He looked into her eyes and she became# 
pregnant, ^n due time 8h(‘Jbronght forth three sons. These three 
sons were you, ojj spirits ! You have given blessings to the world, 
so that no\^ in all houses offerings arc made to you. 

When* offerings arc made to these spirits, no moats are used, 
which points ^ a^Bucldhistfc origin. All houses, when the ridge 
poles are erected, have oflerings set out. If you ask the ordinary 
man the meaning of this, he will say Jie docs not know. But the 
following gives the origin of it.i 

^ *11.^ The SriniT oe the Ktdoe Polk. 

This spirit isfthe^chief of all the spirits of the hcuse. If a death 
occurs or any calamity which causes weeping, this spirit becomes 
angiy an^ leaves the lioiise. If he does, one calamity follows 
apother, aiid^ie house goes^from bad to worse. The exorcist is 
then called in, wh« induces the spirit to return. As this spii'it is 
the chief, after he returns the other spirits also return and bring 
gaod lufk^with them. 

• • 

• III. SbiRiT DexMon op the Yr Family. 

This is the spirit of a former Crown Prince of Korea. Ho 
wished to attack China, being so puffed up with pride, but as ho 
wat^ only Crown Prince, he wad compelled to remain quiet. He 
was very im])atient and angry with his father, the King, for not 
allowing him to carry out his mad scheme. Once, during his 
fortieth tear,* when his father the King went in procession to the 
^ tomI)s of his ancestors, he forged an order in the King’s name 
.declaring war on China. ^This \yas an act of rebellion and of course 
he had to be k81ed, which was done by one of the King’s faithful 
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ministers. His spirit now roams abouft injuring all that come in 
contact with it.' Should a man in good health suddenly d^op dead 
or disease infect sevcfal members of 'one family, or some one have 
a frightful dream, it is due to this spirit. , If the spirit comes to a 
house, ^he will not be appeased until a man cKcs,«or an ox or ^ pig. 
Therefore if the spirit visits a neighboiirhobd or a^ house, a pjg 
^must immediately be killed to appease him and induce him to^ 
leave. The pig must not he cut up bub^boilcd entire, and offered up 
entire. The exorcist will then take two knives ai^d go through the 
sword dance. Sometimes the exorcist dances and works herself 
into such a fren/y that she falls down in a fit, frothmg at the 
mouth. Cases have occurred in wliibli she a^.tuaUy 'died. She 
invokes the powers in the following words: ‘‘*Oh Master and Mis- 
tress of our Kingdom, May you ever exist in peace. Once in every 
three years we invoke you with music and dance. Oh make this 
house to be peaceful ! ** 

Wood is then brought out and a box is made.* The native 
official hat and robes are then placed in it, as .well as clothes 
suitable for a lady of the palace. This box is fiien placed on top of 
the family clothes horse, and sacrifices frequently offered. 

Regularly every three years, as iij implied in thu inVocation, a 
special service is held in each district to appease this spirit. 

I •' 

IV. Spirits op Mountains and Hills. • 

* « 

In exorcising these spirits, the exorcist puti^ on a man’s hat and 
a minister’s official robes. In one hand she takes a three-pronged 
lance. She then dances and whirls around, working herself into a 
frenzy. While doing this, she puts the leg of a pig on the middle 
prong of the lance (which is Iiuiger than the others). She prices 
this upright on the end of the handle in front of th^ sacrifices w'hich 
are offered, and, strange to say, it remains in an upright position. 
Before doing this, her whole body trembles, iiivoluntrfrily when the 
demon is supposed to take possession of her. She then scold's and 
aj)uses the spirit, until it asks for ^ardoto^ Tlien a sheet of paper 
is rolled into a hollow roll and set on fire. This fs done for each 
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member of the family. ^If the burning paper ascends? that^ 
particu^* member of the family is supposed to bo quite innocent. 
If tho paper does not ascend, but tumbles over, that special 
member of the family is supposed to be guilty of some fault. 


V.^ Spirit -^tendants qf HI. 

Li exorcifiing this spirit, a red hat and red official robes are worn, 
and the insignia of a minister are tied to the belt. The exorcist 
then dances and invokes the spirit as well as the spirit of the Hong 
clan and*thc ambassador spirits of the twelve feudal States. She 
scolds theonaster of the heuse for not setting out more offerings, 
even though manf uRve been set out. Paper is then rolled up and 
burnt as in IV. * * 


VI. Spirits op the Ancestors. 

Tj^is exorcism is for male or female ancestors to the fifth genera- 
tion. The« exorcist will take in her hand a picture of the three 
Buddhas and, daiibing, the spirits’ will come and sit on her 
shoulders# ^he exorcist weeps, and says that the ancestors told her 
that their*gra^es were disturbed for some reason or other, or that 
the house site is h^d, or some like reatlon, which causes sickness or 
other calamities to befall the family. Female ancestors have nine 
spuls, and male ancestors have twelve souls. For all the relatives 
ot the family^ sheet of paper is burned. This for relatives to 
cousina five times removed. 

VII. The Spirit of Smale-Pox. 

Jin exorcising this spirit, the' exhreist \rcars a soldier’s hat and 
takes bells in hor hands. White cakes (made of rice flour and water 
and baked) and water only are offered. She dances until tho spirit 
takes possession of her, and through her says that there are 53 
spirits of small-pox, but, as Korea is a small country, only one-third 
have taken up their r^sidencjij here. The spirit furthermo]*e 
announces himself as chief of the small-pox spirits, and promises, if 
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'propcJL’ly reverenced, to see that no caljmity 'oefalls the household 
through small-pox. 

1 may add that small-pox is a common and very^ much! dreaded 
disease in Korea. The number of persons who are blinded or 
crippled in other ways through this discaso aJonc^is frightful. The 
natives. have a way of vaccinating by introducing virus from a 
small-pox patient into the nostril, but the evil effects 6f this is only 
exceeded by those of small-pox itself. * 

VIII. Spirit of One's Own Self. 

I 

This spirit always accompanies a persod. The exorcist will take 
a sheet of x)aper in her hand, and having exorcisod>>the spirit, she 
will be told by it that tl^p spirit baying accompanied a man to a 
certain place could not enjoy the food, and for this reason he has 
afflicted the family with illness or foterfered with the trading done 
by the master, as the case may be. The paper which the exorcist 
holds ill her hand is then fastened to the eaves of tlic hous9, and 
another sheet is taken and burned. 

IX. Spinri’s WHICH take the Forms of AifiM^LS. 

There are certain animajs which* come to a house and bring 
blessings with them, such as a s^iecics of snakef which belongs to 
the python family, or weasels. If these animals are seen in one’s 
dreams, blessings are sure to tbllow. They take up their residedoe 
beneath the pile of brush-wood. If the spirits of these appear, silk 
or satin clothing should be made, and those, with some mohey, put 
into an unoccupied room. If this is done the family may become 
quite wealthy. To obtain these blessings, the exorcist should be 
called to invoke these spirits. iSaCriiiccs should be offered oq, the 
first and fifteenth day of each month, when many ^offerings in the 
way of food should be made and paper burnt. 

X.* 1’hb Spirits of Jugglers. 

^ These spirits only resort to houses whvjh have in the family one 
person who has passed the literary examinations.*’ These spirits 
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are only exorcised when the^o are a large iiumbor of spectatorE^ A ^ 
young virgin»*exorcist dances and sings, while the spectators tlirow 
her mon^, whicTi she hangs imher belt and fastens^ on to her cloth- 
ing. This is ono of the most profitable from \ financial point of 
view to the exorci^. 

XI. Spirits which residk in Trees on the lIiLii Tops. 

If anyone dies before reaching a cycle (i.c\, GO years of age) the 
spirit will r^ide tu a tree, usually on the top or the side of a 
hill. This tree is known by its gnarled appearance. Should 
persons die pf the pestileuce^or by the roadside, or‘ women die in 
childbirth, the •spiftt'* arc sure to take up their residence in a tree. 
OUerings are made to these spirits of*cake, wine, and pork, but 
should the tree be the residence of the spirit of a man who . has 
been killed by a tiger, the flesh of a dog is offered .instead of pork. 
The exorcist py ts ^n red clothing, and dances invokyig the spirit, 
sayingi that a largo number of wicked spirits have* come to this 
house, and h|iv^ troubled the mastc^; will the spirit in. the ireo 
deign to drive these malevolent sjurits away ? The sorceress then 
calls the master of the house, and scolds him, telling him that he 
hag done wrodg. After this a' number of small tables are set out 
with oflerings for the 'spirits. 

After auy*of the above exorcisms the sorceress comes to the yard 
in front yf, the house and offers cakes of grain, rice, soup, vege- 
tables, flsh and coarse wine, and raw flesh. She takes portions of 
* these and scatters them to the four winds for the spirits to eat, and 
then invokes them as follows : “ Do not trouble this house more, or 
visit it for three years, aud after this period of time we will again 
appease you by offerings.” 

Women do not become exorcists by birth- Whether a woman is 
. rich or ’ poor, high or low in the social scalej virgin or widow, a 
spirit may take possession of hci\ If a spirit takes possession of 
her she first becomes ill. She may be only slightly ill, or she may 
no very ill indeed, and the period of her illness may last onb month 
or it may hist thyce years. ’ In her sleep she will dream of pea^li 
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treel in blossom (peaches are said to the Irait of the gods), or a 
rainbow in tliep heavens, or a dragon. She may also dream of a 
man in armour, who suddenly cheftiges himself into ah animal. 
These dreams will impress themselves ^ou her mind until she 
becomes as one who is insane. After this wben^ she is awake she 
will see aciis^bats, and all sorts of curious things, and from this time 
it will not be long until she speaff? as the oracle bf the spirits. 
She will then announce to the family t^iat a gi*eat mtssbnger from 
heaven, and a great messenger from earth, and a great messenger 
from the lightning, have told her that if she is not allowed to 
exorcise spirits the members of the family, or the domestic animals 
belonging to the family, wull die. Should her relatives lock her up 
and refuse to allow her to have communication with the outside 
w'orld she will become more and more ill, and finally die. If she 
belongs to a noble family, as sometimes happens, they may probably, 
and very often do, kill her, as the disgrace w’ould be felt so keenly 
that the family \vould feel that nothing could ovdl* w'ipe it out. But 
we will suppose that the family bow to the inevitable, and allow her to 
have her own -way. The firit thing she does ii to go into an empty 
room and fill it with flowers, either artificial or natural, as an ofier- 
ing to the spirits. The next step will be to get the clothing and 
instruments and various paraphernalia of a deceased sorceress. 
She will therefore go to the house of a descendant of a sorceress, 
and ask for the clothes, &c. The descendant will alw ays be glad to 
get rid of them as, until he docs so, there is a great danger of on'e of 
the members of his family becoming possessed. The sorceress will 
carefully inquire at w^hat age the former owner of the apparel 
became possessed, at what age she died, and what her family name 
was. She will then demand the clothing, and an amount in money 
to procure her a full outfit,' as a number of suits of new clcthing 
are needed, the clothes of the deceased sorceress probably not being 
in a condition fit to be worn. It is not necessary that it bo worn ; 
only that the newly-possessed sorceress gets possession of it, and 
after tl^ spirit has taken full possession of her it can be destroyed. 
^But when a sorceress has died th^ druhvs, &c., cannot be destroyed, 
and they must be kept until a new sorceress coihes and asks for 
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them. After the clotheilf &c., are given, the iiewly-pos^csscc 
sorcere^ will at once exorcise all the spints of the donor s house 
that the members may live ift peace, and after this she goes to the 
neighbouring house, w\^ero she obtains rice and money. She will 
then Vrite the najsaes^of donors on tablets, and placing tlioiii in a 
little house she will* invoke blessings down upon tlfcm for three 
years. After this she can go to other houses to exorcise spirits. 
*Sliould tlfe *‘*^orcercss belong to a noble family she will not bo 
allowed to exorcise spirits anywhere excepting in her own house, and 
when she dies, she will be buried in a hole in the mountain side, 
with all Ifer clothing aiu^instrumcnts of exorcism, and if a person 
in the neighbpurl^ood is n^wly-possesscd she will be* sent to the 
place of burial for^the clothing and instruments, A sorceress 
belonging to a noble family is called a messenger of the spirits. 
Often* a sorceress will build a «mall house near her own, and will 
not go abroad at all for the exorcism of spirits. Those of the 
neighbourhood wBo wish to have spirits exorcised will send to her 
the necessary money and offerings, and she will exorcise them in 
her own house. Of late years it is dhe custom for* the daughter 
of a sorcerers to be taken out with her mother, and taught from an 
early age, so tf»at she almost i^nvariably becomes a sorceress as she 
grows older. 
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